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LIFE INSURANCE CO/SIMENT. 

Comparatively few companies are announcing new policies for 
their agents to talk about with the opening of the new year. By this 
time a majority of the life insurance companies have changed 
their basis of reserve computation from four per cent to three and 
one-half per cent or three per cent, and the limit of development 
in policy conditions seems to have been reached. Even a casual ex- 
amination of the policy contracts now issued would serve to show 
that the companies have gone as far in the direction of liberality as 
they can well afford, and there is not at present in view any radical 
innovation in the general practice of the business. In arriving at 
the present state of perfection in life insurance contracts, each con- 
cession to the insured has been thoroughly considered by the man- 
agers, and many of them have not been allowed without consid- 
erable opposition. In years gone by discussion was vigorous as to 
the propriety of allowing cash loans, while cash surrender values 
were condemned as likely to lead to runs on the companies in times 
of financial distress, as though they were institutions of deposit. 
Actual experience has demonstfated that the loan feature is highly 
esteemed by the policyholders and has been the means of keeping a 
large number of policies in force, which under former conditions 
would have been dropped entirely, owing to the inability of the 
policyholders to pay the premiums, while the companies have safely 
passed through financial panics without having their funds reduced 
by a wholesale surrender of policies for the cash values. The real 
competition of the future will in all probability be in connection with 
the question of dividends, whether they should be paid annually or 
deferred until the end of a period selected by the policyholder. Dur- 
ing the past thirty years the great bulk of the life insurance business 
in the United States has been done on the deferred dividend plan, 
and for a portion of that time it looked as though the annual divi- 
dend form would entirely disappear. Of late years, however, there 
has been a reaction, and while the writings of deferred dividend pol- 
icies each year is still in excess of the annual dividend form it is 
evident that the latter is making greater headway than formerly. 
The advocates of each have good grounds for urging the faith that is 
in them, and should recognize the fact that every policyholder must 
be suited according to his needs. Annual dividend contracts, those 
with distribution periods and non-participating forms, each have 
their proper place in the life insurance field, so that the agents and 
companies will best serve their policyholders’ interests by giving 
them the form of contract most suitable for their particular require- 
ments. 

* * * * * 

The new year opens out prospects for making of records better 

than those of 1904, which every live agent will be prompt to avail 


himself of. 
x x * x ° * 


The advantages of partnership insurance are clearly set forth in a 
circular recently issued by a prominent life insurance agent. He calls 
this form “silent capital” which is available on the death of one or 
more of the partners to offset the capital withdrawn or tied up by 
such death. <A firm’s success comes from brains and capital, and it is 
essential that the value of these factors be made permanent. In the 


case of a firm where one or more partners furnish the capital, and 
the other partners the brains or business experience, it should not 
take long for the brains to see the importance of securing absolute 
protection against the withdrawal of the capital by death, while the 
capitalists should also see that the value of the brains is insured to 
the firm. Partnership policies being available for loans increase the 
mercantile rating of a firm, are a bulwark of mercantile safety and an 
investment conducing to that peace of mind from which springs that 
normal mentality so necessary to bring about the best business re- 
sults. The capital of a firm goes into goods and property, and if fire 
insurance was not carried the firm would be considered reckless, and 
yet the fire loss, even if it does occur, is only a partial loss, while 
the death is a total loss and is inevitable. It is the utmost folly to 
provide against something which may never occur and neglect to 
provide against a loss which is bound to occur. When a partner in 
a firm dies there is bound to be some tying up of funds with its re- 
sultant difficulties, and this can best be obviated by carrying a line of 
partnership insurance, so that when one of the firm is taken off by 
death his interest in the firm can be provided for by the payment 
made by the insurance company and the business can be continued 
without interruption or loss of prestige by a forced reduction of the 
capital employed in it. 
* * K OK * 


Life insurance is essential to the welfare of every man during 
the coming year, and is even more essential to the future welfare of 
his family. 

* 1K * * * 

Litigated claims by life insurance companies amount to but a 
minute fraction of the enormous sum annually disbursed in death 
losses, and it is only in cases of actual fraud that the companies 
allow themselves to appear in the light of defendants in court pro- 
ceedings. The companies know that the feeling of juries is decidedly 
against corporations and accordingly give a claimant the benefit of 
every possible doubt before deciding to contest the claim. Such cases 
as have come before the courts in recent years have, in a great ma- 
jority of instances, presented unquestionable evidences of fraud, mak- 
ing it incumbent upon the companies to contest them in order that 
the interests of their honest policyholders might be protected. Re- 
cently a case came to trial where a man insured the life of his wife 
through misrepresentations. He secured the policy in May, 1903, and 
in February, 1904, the woman notified the company that she was 
dying from consumption; that the policy had been taken.out with a 
view to realizing by her death, and that she had been forced by her 
husband to make false statements as to her condition at the time of 
the examination. Investigation having proven the truth of her story 
the company properly refused to pay the claim when she died and 
allowed itself to be sued. Had it paid the claim it would have worked 
an injustice to its existing policyholders. In another case claim was 
made under a policy on a man who was alleged to have been drowned. 
Satisfactory evidence not being forthcoming as to the circumstances 
of the death, the claimant was allowed to sue. Meanwhile, the com- 
pany found that the supposed widow was corresponding with a man 
whom she stated was her cousin, and on tracing up the matter the 
missing man was found and produced in court at the trial, thereby 
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forcing a dropping of the suit. Occasionally, companies go into 
court in order to get a judicial decision on some technical point, but, 
apart from such cases and those of absolute fraud, the courts have 
very little to do with insurance companies when the magnitude of the 
business is considered. 

* * * * * 

Large payments are made during January for dividends and in- 
terest by railroad, banking, financial and manufacturing institutions. 
Much of this money can be diverted to the payment of premiums for 
new life insurance policies. 

* * * * * 

In England there are still a few life insurance companies which 
do not employ solicitors or agents, their business coming to them 
from persons who have become familiar with their plans through 
past experience, and who recommend their friends to insure. These 
companies do not even advertise extensively, and their methods have 
never been followed in the United States. In this day of extensive 
advertising comparatively little has been done by the insurance com- 
panies, with one or two notable exceptions, and even in their case the 
direct returns in the way of applications coming in without other 
solicitation are very meagre. The companies find that their adver- 
tising helps the agency force by making the name of the company 
familiar to the public, so that when an agent presents his card he 
has not to explain just what his company is. The advertising is con- 
sidered as but preparatory to the work of the agent, and is not in- 
tended to form an entering wedge to do away with the agency sys- 
tem. In view of this condition there will be considerable interest 
manifested in the progress of a new company which intends to rely 
for its business upon advertising solely, and will, therefore, not estab- 
lish an agency force. It claims, and very properly, that without the 
expense of an agency force there can be achieved a great saving 
for the policyholders, but the point it will have to prove is whether 
or not the public can be induced, through replies to advertisements, 
to insure in sufficient numbers to build up a really strong and suc- 
cessful company. The company offers a variety of inducements 
whereby it will be to the interest of every policyholder to influence 
others to insure, and taken in connection with its extensive plan of 
advertising, the scheme promises to have at least a fair trial. So far 
the public has not shown an overwhelming desire to insure without 
being solicited, but as so much has been accomplished by advertising 
in other lines it is possible that the time is now ripe for equally prom- 
ising returns in life insurance. 





REBATING EXTRAORDINARY. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


The other day I made a friendly call upon a competitor, and as I 
was leaving he inquired, “By the way, are you in the market for a 
first-class proposition?” At first I could not decide whether he was 
serious or joking, but not wishing to appear stupid, I assumed an 
appearance of intelligence and waited for him to unfold himself. He 
said, “As a rule, I am not much of a flyer, but for a short time I am 
making a run on non-participating contracts. I don’t want any large 
applications, but say on $5000 or $10,000 that would be likely to renew, 
I will throw off 75 per cent of the first premium as an inducement. 
Your company does not isstie a non-participating policy. It used to 
pay high dividends, but it will not be able to do so in the future. 
Now, when you take into consideration the cash values, and other 
guarantees in our policies, and the fact that you only pay one-fourth 
of the first premium, I think I have offered you a bargain. It is 
much better than your participating contract.” I did not feel disposed 
to waste my time by taking issue with any of his statements, so I told 
him I had all I could carry at present, and left him without disturb- 
ing his complacency. 

I presume I might legitimately use the incident as an excuse for a 
homily on rebating, but that is not now my purpose. So much is 
being constantly said on this subject that I need not contribute my 
mite, but I am moved to draw one or two lessons from the incident 
for the benefit of agents in general. 

First, my company does not permit me to rebate, and it is there- 
fore out of the question; but if I were permitted to “make induce- 
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ments,” I would never make them to a competitor. Rebating is in 
bad odor, notwithstanding its prevalence, and no agent can afford 
to give away his commissions recklessly, or become notorious as a 
cut-rate solicitor. No agent can afford to be openly indifferent to 
sound business principles. If he is he will presently take rank with 
swindlers and mountebanks and will have no standing with honest 
and stable business men. To be at all successful rebating must be 
done sub rosa, and the agent who offers an “inducement” to a com- 
petitor takes a great risk of injuring himself and his reputation. In 
some instances he might almost as well advertise himself as a fakir 
at once as to offer a rival agent a policy at a reduced premium. The 
recipient of the offer is sure to make capital of it, and the more un- 
scrupulous he is in his own methods, the more likely he will be to 
take advantage of a slip in a competitor. As I do not wish to con- 
tribute anything to the degradation of our business, I say as little 
about the shortcomings of agents as possible, but how could the 
gentleman with the bargain have been so unsophisticated as to sup- 
pose that I would never mention it? I positively decline to argue 
the merits of companies with competitors, but in his eagerness to 
recommend his proposition, the rebater made statements about my 
company which I should have indignantly denied if they had come 
up in the course of an interview with a prospect. How could he 
hope to win my good will by making assertions that I am constantly 
at pains to disprove? . 

But it seems to me that the weakest thing my competitor did was 
to talk insurance to me. Now, if I were a poor risk, so poor that my 
own company would not write me, and he had known this, and his 
company would accept sub-standard risks, and I was anxious for a 
policy, there would have been no indiscretion in making me a propo- 
sition; but none of these conditions were present. He simply pro- 
posed to sell me something that was no different from what I myself 
have to sell, and he offered the doubtful argument that it might prove 
to be a little cheaper. 

Again, I do not think my company is the best and only company 
upon earth, but while I am working for it it is the best for me. If 
I did not continually cultivate that conviction I would be a very 
poor salesman for my company. I am not eternally harping on the 
merits of companies when I solicit, but if I really believed that some 
other company was better than my own, I would go to work for it 
at once. I am sure that most agents feel as I do, because as soon 
as they learn of some departure of a competitor which seems to 
them to be an advantage, they never give their home officers any 
peace until they have met the new feature in some way. 

Believing in my own company then, I am no candidate for insur- 
ance in a rival company, as long as I am acceptable to my own. Fur- 
thermore, while I remain in the insurance business, and am insurable 
in the company I work for, I would not take a policy in another com- 
pany at any price that could be offered. 

Since writing the above another competitor has told me that it is 
his plan to carry about $50,000 insurance. He cannot afford to pay 
full price, so he takes all the flyer propositions that he can hear of 
and carries the policies for one year. He is thus able to get actual 
protection at about ten cents on the dollar. To my mind this is 
utterly degrading. Such petty scheming would lower my self-respect 
and my respect for the business, and so weaken my influence as a 
salesman. It is my belief that if all solicitors would encourage them- 
selves in this view they would greatly improve their efficiency. A 
life insurance agent should believe in his business, his company and 
himself. If he traffics in all sorts of wares, takes mortgages on 
property in Utopia, and writes applications catch-as-catch-can, he will 
bear the same relation to the honorable agent that the peanut poli- 
tician bears to the statesman. 

I grant that under some conditions an agent may take a policy 
with a competitor. I have been told that one of our general agents 
once accepted a large policy from a rival company at a reduced pre- 
mium, but he wanted insurance and had passed the age limit of his 
own company. The company that accepted the business suffered by 
so doing, because we have always used the case against them. 

Finally, a life insurance agent is not a good prospect because he 
is a seller and not a buyer. There is a sense in which a salesman is 
a poor customer. Of course successful men are usually liberal buyers, 
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but they generally know what they want and buy it where they think 
it will do them the most good. Although solicitors are continually 
offering advice to others, they think that they know what is best for 
themselves and they are rather impatient of being solicited. For all 
these reasons I should as hopefully expect to find a nugget of gold 
where all the indications of gold were absent as I should expect to 
write applications among insurance agents. Young and inexperienced 
solicitors, and perhaps solicitors of all classes, might do well to adopt 
this as a principle. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF INSURING EARLY IN LIFE. 


Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner of the New York Life has 
written the following under the title given above: 

A word to the young people, ages -eventeen to twent--five or there- 
abouts, who are inclined to slight or put off <aving through life insurance 
until later, when it may be too late; people who are sure to lament, when 
they do insure, that they did not sooner begin. 

It is difficult, I admit, to persuade young people to consider the serious, 
the important things of life as they should. They are apt to learn their 
lessons from bitter experience. They do not deliberately choose bitter 
experience. It is truer to say that they—in insurance at least—invite 
bitter experience because they put off and put off and put off until to- 
morrow, or until some future day, what they know, deep down in their 
hearts should be done to-day. 

A few suggestions follow that ought to encourage young people to 
“begin now.” 

Do the hardest thing first. The way to get a task out of the way is to 
do first that portion which is least easy to do. Usually the hardest thing 
to do is to make a beginning. When once you begin and get into the job 
you are often surprised to find that instead of being difficult the task is 
really easy and you finally grow to enjoy it. 

And that is true of insurance. 

If you will but get started with an endowment policy you are sure to 
find that the beginning was the only hard part; that the beginning was 
hard only because you thought it hard. You will find the continuance of 
your policy to be a positive and daily gratification. Every dollar you put 
into endowment insurance is the saving, the laying aside of just that 
much money; your satisfaction is bound to increase with your yearly 
deposits; to grow as your money grows. 

Get started and have your insurance more quickly mature. Life in- 
surance, as a rule, covers a long period. Ten, fifteen or twenty years is 
quite a stretch of time. If you are going to insure your life at all—and 
you will surely admit that you mean to insure at some future time—the 
wisest plan is to have that investment begin at once, in order that the 
premiums may be completed and your policy fully paid as soon as possi- 
ble; in order that your policy may mature as soon as possible; in order 
that your financial returns may be completed and placed at your dis- 
posal as soon as possible. In the case of a young man who takes his in- 
surance at age seventeen, the deferred dividend period of the policy ma- 
tures in twenty years, or when he is thirty-seven years old, an age at 
which, unfortunately, many people are beginning to take insurance for 
the first time and paying for it with much higher premiums, mind you. 

Don’t you think such a person would prefer to be maturing a policy by 
drawing the dividends in cash or by an annuity for life with the policy 
paid in full? The time to bring this about, this good luck for yourself, 
my friend, is at your age—in your youth! 

Get the most for your money. A strong inducement for young people 
to take insurance is the fact that the annual premiums at earlier ages are 
less than later in life; that later in life added responsibilities make in- 
surance premiums harder to find; that the increase of premium each year, 
by the time a policy matures, amounts to many, many dollars. 

Why delay then when every year but adds to the cost, and meantime 
your life may cease! Is it wise? Is it good business? 

Many young men have used insurance to repay obligations. Young men 
are sent to school or to college. Much money is expended on their edu- 
cation. By taking life insurance they are able to indemnify their parents 
in some measure for the trouble and expense to which they have been 
put all through the years. Every young man whose parents are living 
owes it to them as a dutiful son to take in their favor a life policy; to 
make certain that the kind deeds he expects to do for them will be 
capitalized into money, the best—yet, just about the only—consolation 
available in case he should die. The world is full of ambitious boys who 
have secured money for an education through life insurance. President 
James A. Garfield was a notable example. All through his conspicuous 
career he paid frequent and high tribute to the New York Life policy on 
which he borrowed the money that put him through college, and started 
him along the road to success. 
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One of the company’s maturing policyholders said not long ago: ‘I 
regard life insurance as the best investment a young man can make; he 
should enter at the very earliest age at which the company will accept 
him. Insurance lays the foundation for economy, success, and the road 
to happiness and fortune. It is the best safeguard an individual can have 
in old age.’’ 





WOMEN LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

At a recent meeting of the New England Women Life Under- 
writers Association, the only one of its kind, by the way, in the 
country, Mary G. A. Toland delivered an interesting address on life 
insurance soliciting as an occupation for women, contrasting its op- 
portunities and emoluments more particularly with the profession 
of teaching. The concluding portion of her address is given here- 
with: 


The field of life insurance, the extensive acreage of which had so long 
been controlled by man, is one of the latest to yield to the ‘‘encroach- 
ments” of woman, and for a very few years only has she been permitted 
to stand an undisputed sharer of the soil. The bars with which con- 
servatism guarded the entrance were not easy to remove, but when it 
was effected they fell with a crash, leaving her free to enter at will. To 
this, therefore, as to all other accessible ground she has come with in- 
telligence, interest and energy; she has come with a feeling that it is 
her irrevocable right; and as a consequence she has entered to stay. 
As an active participant in the result of this movement, I feel that you 
will permit me to say a few words with regard to its meaning and to 
express an opinion regarding its trend. 

The woman who would become a successful life insurance solicitor 
must needs be “‘little lower than the angels’’ or perish in the attempt. 
She must bring to the work tact, patience, indomitable courage, per- 
sistent energy and the judgment of a Solomon; in fact, if she possess all 
the virtues of humanity, with all the graces combined, it will be so 
much the better, inasmuch as before she shall have finished her first 
round of interviews she may need them all. 

In every line of business, save this, the buyer seeks the seller, but in 
life insurance the seller not only seeks the buyer, but pursues him re- 
lentlessly to the end of the earth. Here “Heaven helps those who help 
themselves’’; and here, also, nothing ‘‘comes round to him who will but 
wait,”’ but to him who rushes promptly to the spot, and even then it 
may be to discover that an earlier bird has pounced upon the prey. 

To conditions of temperature the solicitor can pay no regard, for she 
has been disciplined to-understand that, for obvious reasons, the more 
inclement the weather the more favorable the prospect, and a prospect 
is but one remove from actual conquest. From what I have said you 
will readily agree that the work of life insurance, if anything, is unique, 
and before one has spent a year in the service she reaches the conclusion 
that there is nothing like it under the sun. As in all things worth 
learning, here is a business that is worth learning well, and not only 
worth the effort, but in justice to one’s self, no less than to her client, 
it is imperative that she master its innumerable intricacies in order to 
fit herself for intelligent, honorable and efficient work. For this pur- 
pose she must take it up as an analytical study; she must take it up 
as a science; making of it a profession, and give to her efforts the very 
best of her intellectual strength. A study of one, two or three contracts 
means nothing, for the perfect work—and here patience is no misnomer 
—demands a careful analysis of all the contracts of one’s own company, 
not only-in relation to one another, but in comparison with those of 
other companies. Do I go too far? Not at all, nor even far enough; for 
to keep pace with the movement, the instructive literature of the busi- 
ness must be carefully followed, and since this grows by what it feeds 
on, there is a continuous demand for attention and time. You will say 
that I am illustrating the ideal agent, and to this I respond that the 
ideal in any enterprise is the standard and that which falls short is but 
an apology for the type. Whatever the undertaking, whatever the path, 
let the individual come to it permeated with that enthusiasm which is 
the forerunner of success and that spirit of pride which seeks to elevate, 
not only the unit but the mass; and then, and not until then, shall she 
find that life is really worth living, inasmuch as the conditions of life 
are as nearly perfect as earth can make them. 

I have been frequently asked under what class of vocations life insur- 
ance is placed, and with considerable misgiving I have answered, it is 
ranked as a profession. To my discomfiture be it acknowledged—and 
this is not exceptional—the response has elicited a smile, sometimes of 
the pardonable dimensions, at other times the reverse, and it has always 
seemed wiser to drop the subject just there. But let us pause a moment 
to see how Worcester defines profession: ‘“‘A calling; a vocation: an 
employment requiring a learned education; the members collectively of 
a calling.” 

Does this cover the case? Is solicitorship a calling? In the broad 
sense of the term, yes; but then, a trade is so classed. Is it a vocation? 
It is since vocation is also an inclusive term. Is it an employment re- 
quiring a learned education? Theoretically and practically it is an em- 
ployment that requires education with mature judgment combined, and 
the more decided these attributes the better solicitor the result; but is 
there in the work any discriminating application of this rule? You 
must answer this for yourselves. 

Again: “The members collectively of a calling.’’ Does our practical 
application here coincide with the literal meaning? Can we claim to be 
a collective—an exclusive—group or, more explicitly, component parts 
of a body devoted to one and only one specific work? Here, again, you 
must answer for yourselves and each individual answer shall be the 
measure of your interpretative power. For myself, let me say that if 
the day ever come when the field of life insurance shall be controlled by 
conditions in sweet harmony with the expressed definition, then and 
then only shall we feel at liberty to call it a profession. Under present 
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conditions there seems nothing happier to do than to rank it under the 
comprehensive and nondescript name of business. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say that, with all the hope of an op- 
timistic soul, I plead for the ‘‘consummation devoutly to be wished.” I 
plead for the prevention and the elimination of the objectionable from 
our mental, moral and physical environment. I plead for the purification 
and elevation of the work. I plead for all that which shall give us the 
right to believe and to label it a profession and then— 

"Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius—we’ll deserve it.” 





NO CAUSE FOR UNEASINESS. 

The writer inquired of a prominent life agent, a few days ago, 
what, if any, in his opinion, would be the general effect of the 
“frenzied” attacks by a certain “frenzied” financier, so-called, upon 
life insurance policyholders, it being the claim of the said “frenzied” 


financier that policyholders are “uneasy” in consequence of his dis-" 


closures. 

“No effect whatever,” replied the agent. “The great body of policy- 
holders of this country, in these enlightened times, understand the prin- 
ciples of life insurance well enough to know the true value of a policy 
in any of the great companies. They understand the investment value 
of a policy and the protection it affords. They have been educated 
by the life companies to understand life insurance as they would any 
other form of investment, and the majority of people now-a-days are 
seekers after insurance, in a way, because they understand it. 

“Every policyholder sees, almost daily, examples of the substantial 
value of life insurance, in the prompt payment of death claims, and 
cases where comfortable estates are left entirely through the medium 
of insurance. 

“Moreover, the policyholders of the country, besides having con- 
fidence in the companies in which they are insured, have confidence 
in their State supervision and State requirements in safe-guarding 
their interests. The financial statements of the insurance companies 
are ever available for their inspection. Indeed, no business in which 
people invest their money is so open and above-board as that of life 
insurance companies. 

“It is safe to say that no man is ever refused insurance by any 
reputable life company without some good reason, in the opinion of 
the company, and that reason is apt to be for the best interests of the 
existing policyholders, 

“No,” the agent concluded, “policyholders are not uneasy, nor are 
they liable to be so through the rantings of a ‘frenzied’ financier.” 





FIT THE METHOD TO THE MAN. 

One of the brightest life agents known to the fraternity called 
upon a man in his office recently, resolved to take a bold, if some- 
what daring step. He knew the man well, for he had been after 
him long, weary months. The prespect is known as a man whom it 
is hard to “catch in,” and the agent had made many fruitless calls. 

He had made a careful study of this prospect, and knew him well 
enough to assume considerable familiarity. 

One afternoon the agent caught the man in. 

“See here,” began the agent; “I have been camping on your door 
mat long enough. Do you think I have nothing else to do but come 
around here and paint pictures of rosy sunsets over the graveyard 
for your benefit. 

“Your age changes the last of this month; you say you want more 
insurance, but are not quite ready. The aforesaid graveyard is fast 
filling up with men who were carried there before they were quite 
ready, and their families are paying the penalty of their procrasti- 
nation. 

“Here’s a policy which will cost you so much per year, and will, 
after a certain number of years, give you an income of so much per 
year; and so on.” 

He left the office with an application. 

This hammer-and-tongs method of going at a man would prove 
fatal to an agent nine times out of ten; but this agent knew his man 
so well that he dared the daring experiment, and it proved successful. 





A little self-denial in small things—pleasant things, perhaps, but 
unnecessary things—will pay the premiums on a life insurance 
policy. 
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REGRETS TAKING SMALL AMOUNT. 

Here is an interesting communication recently received by a life 
agency, from one of its clients who had gone to a certain Western 
State for the benefit of his health. The following letter, written from 
there, ought to be valuable “campaign” literature for life insurance 
solicitors : 

“I wish to notify you of my sudden change of residence, that I 
may retain what little insurance I am fortunate enough to have. If 
a word to the wise is sufficient, I can no longer claim wisdom, for, 
alas! your kind counsels were not heeded. 

“Although enjoying the best of health at the time you so strongly 
advised me to take five thousand dollars instead of one thousand, I 
am now unable to obtain any kind of life insurance. 

“How I regret the fact that I did not take the full amount instead 
of putting off four thousand dollars until a more convenient time; 
but as nature has decreed years or never, you can never fully under- 
stand my feelings unless you encounter similar circumstances, and 
I sincerely hope you never will. 

“Rest assured, if my health permits, you will not be the one who 
will seek an insurer; I will come to you.” 





HIS SAD CASE. 


“You are only wasting your time and mine,” said the young business 
man to the life insurance agent. ‘I understand the benefits of insurance 
just as well as you do, and if I had any family——”’ 

“You are likely to have at some time or another,” said the agent. 
“It’s just like death. You can never tell when it will happen, and it’s 
just as well to be prepared for it.” 

“Well, call around when you see the wedding announcement and I’ll 
talk to you.” 

“I say it’s just like death,’’ pursued the agent. ‘‘We’ve had people 
carrying insurance with us who were chronic invalids, ripe for the grim 
reaper at any moment—hollow-eyed, shattered wrecks that you would 
swear could never live a month out—and yet they go on living, paying 
their premiums regularly year after year and die at eighty or ninety. 
On the other hand, the young and robust are cut down in their prime. 
Yours is a parallel case. Judging from your personal appearance and 
your social gifts——’”’ 

‘“‘What do you know about my social gifts?’’ asked the young business 
man. 

“T have the honor of knowing one of your friends,’’ replied the agent. 
‘“‘He’s insured in our company and he recommended me to call on you.”’ 

“Tell me his name. I’ll get a gun and go after him.’’ 

“If he wasn’t insured in our company I might,’’ said the agent, with an 
appreciative smile. ‘‘Now, just have patience with me for a moment.” 

“Well, go on and get it over.’’ 

“T was saying that judging from appearances I might expect to see 
that wedding announcement within a very short time, but you might put 
it off for years.’’ 

“Then, what’s the use of bothering me now?” 

“I was coming to that. If you insure now your rate will be consider- 
ably lower.’”’ 

“Well, you wouldn’t insure me, anyway. There’s consumption in our 
family, and two of my grand-uncles committed suicide.”’ 

“That’s bad,’ said the agent, reflectively. 

“TI didn’t mention it at first,’’ said the young business man, ‘‘but you 
press me so hard I have to.’’ 

“Two grand-uncles, eh?’’ inquired the agent, taking up his hat. ‘‘And 
how about the consumption?”’’ : 

“Both my parents died of it,’’ replied the young man, sadly. He was 
about to add ‘“‘before I was born,’”’ but checked himself in time and said: 
“At an early age; in their prime, you might say. If it wasn’t for that 
and the fact that my doctor tells me that I will have to try Arizona or 
New Mexico——’”’ 

“Too bad, too bad!’”’ said the agent, rising. ‘I’m sorry to have taken 
up your time.” 

“T always wanted to take out some insurance,’’ said the young man, 
with a melancholy smile. ‘“I’d be glad to do it if it were not for the cir- 
cumstances I mention. Good morning.”’ 

The agent suddenly sat down and pulled a folded paper from his breast 
pocket. ‘‘I’ll tell you what,’’ he said. ‘‘You make out this application, 
anyway. I think I can put it through for you. Your doctor may be mis- 
taken, you know, and these hereditary tendencies often jump a few gen- 
erations. I’m glad now I called: I may be the means of restoring hope 
to you. Shall we say $5000?” 

The young business man squirmed in his seat and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

“‘Well,’’*he said, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to 
take a couple of thousand. ‘‘You’re a hard proposition.”’ 

The agent was busily writing, with a smile on his face. ‘‘Name, age 
and residence I have,” he said. ‘‘Father and mother still living?” 

“Yes,’’ admitted the young business man. 

‘Married or single?”’ 

‘“Married.”’ 

“Any children?” 

“Two; say, here’s a picture of them on my desk. Let me show it to you. 
You saw it? The deuce you did! Well, if you ain’t the —— On the dotted 
line? All right. I'll call in on the doctor to-morrow. Good day. Say! 
I know a fellow right across the street here that needs it worse than I 
do. Joe Jones, second floor. But don’t you mention my name! Good- 
bye. You’re welcome!’’—Chicago News. 
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OUR LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 

A year ago THE SPECTATOR began the publication, on alternate 
weeks, of a supplement designed for the especial benefit of the work- 
ing forces in the life insurance field. During the year the Supple- 
ment has contained many valuable articles of interest and information 
written especially for it by practical men, in addition to the multitude 
of hints and suggestions calculated to aid the field men in their work. 
The Supplement has met with a hearty welcome, and letters in- 
numerable have been received by us complimenting us on the good 
work it is doing. This gives our readers eight pages monthly of 
valuable life insurance matter exclusively, while, in addition, each 
issue of THE Spectator contains all the current news regarding 
life insurance companies and work of the field men. No other insur- 
ance journal prints anywhere near the amount of life insurance 
matter that appears in our columns from week to week and month 
to month. With correspondents in all sections of the country, our 
facilities for obtaining news and interesting material are unequaled. 
The Supplement has become a regular part of THE SPECTATOR, and 
will appear on alternate Thursdays as heretofore. No labor or ex- 
pense will be spared in its preparation, and no effort will be neglected 
that will add to its value and importance. THE SPECTATOR, in its 
regular issues, deals with every kind of insurance, and will in the 
future, as in the past, keep abreast of all transactions and events cal- 
culated to interest the insurance fraternity. 

We have been asked why we do not print a paper devoted to life 
insurance exclusively. The answer is that THe SPECTATOR is a jour- 
nal of international circulation and reputation, and is devoted to in- 
surance in all its branches, and not to any particular form of it. A 
large force of experts is employed to gather the news, and specialists 
are employed to furnish matter pertinent to the specialty in which 
they are engaged. All interests are cared for in our columns, and 
this fact is what has made THE SPECTATOR an authority upon insur- 
ance matters, and accounts for its wide circulation and high standing 
among insurance men. The fact that it has attained this position 
and is so generally read by insurance men gives importance to every 
branch of insurance of which it treats. A purely life journal would 
circulate exclusively among life men, while the life insurance matter 
printed in our columns is read by thousands engaged in other lines. 
This is of greater value to life insurance than could be derived from 
a paper treating of but one branch of the business. The arrange- 
ment of matter in THE SpEcTATOR is such that the life men can easily 
pick out that in which they are particularly interested if they have 
not time to read the whole paper. It is this practice of dealing with 
the subject of insurance in its entirety that gives THe Spectator its 
international character and its standing at home, thereby increasing 
its value to every branch of the business, its influence on insurance 
legislation and on public sentiment. Such general recognition 
could not be obtained by a journal that should attempt to make a 
specialty of any particular feature of the business. Such a specialized 
journal would be in the same class as company papers that have but 
one idea, and that consists of blowing their own trumpets. 





The uncertainties of modern business life are making the nec- 
essity of good life insurance felt more and more keenly. 


New York, Thursday, January 19, 1905. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO/SIPMENT. 


The original form of the continuous installment contract was 
drafted with the premium based on the ages of both the insured and 
the beneficiary. This practice necessarily involved the computation of 
an extended series of rates on all forms of policies, so as to cover 
every possible combination of ages for the parties to the contract, be- 
ginning with a beneficiary as young as age ten. In practice it was 
soon found that the agents, as a rule, did not care to be bothered with 
such elaborate tables of rates, while in the office considerable additional 
work was involved in the ascertainment of the reserve values on such 
contracts. A great step in advance was made when the plan was 
evolved of applying the continuous installment feature to all contracts. 
at the option of the insured or the beneficiary, without regard to the 
age of the latter at the time of issuing the policy. By this method a 
table is embodied in the contract showing the amounts that will be 
payable annually after the death of the insured to the beneficiary, these 
amounts depending on the age of the beneficiary at the time of the 
death of the insured. This plan being capable of incorporation in 
every form of contract does away with the necessity of special tables 
of premiums and reserve values, and is more flexible, in that it per- 
mits the insured to change the beneficiary at pleasure and, should the 
occasion arise, the company may be directed to pay the face of the 
policy in one sum. Under the continuous installment contract, on the 
other hand, the beneficiary cannot be changed to a younger or older 
age without affecting the premium rate, while in the event of the 
death of the beneficiary it becomes necessary to reduce the premium 
rate. The returns under either form are approximately the same, 
taking into consideration the difference in premium, the rate charged 
for the continuous installment policy being lower than that charged for 
the regular forms with the installment option attached. A continuous 
installment policy on the twenty-payment life plan, issued at age 
thirty-five for the insured, and the same age for the beneficiary, costs 
$29.70 per thousand, payable in at least twenty annual installments 
of $50 each. An ordinary twenty-payment life policy at age thirty- 
five, costs $38.34 per thousand. Assuming that the beneficiary is ot 
the same age in both cases, and that the insured dies at the end of 
twenty years, the least sum payable under the continuous installment 
contract is $1000 spread over twenty years, while if the installment 
feature is availed of under the regular policy, the beneficiary, being 
then fifty-five years of age, will be entitled to receive at least twenty- 
five annual payments of $54 each, making a total of $1350. By bring- 
ing up the premium on the continuous installment policy to a level with 
the twenty-payment life the annual installment would be $64.54 for 
twenty years, making a total of $1291. So far as convenience of 
handling these contracts in both office and field is concerned the ad- 
vantage seems to be with the regular forms with the installment option 
attached. 

* * * * * * 

One-half the first month of 1905 having already passed, the agent 
who has not started on his year’s work is putting a severe handicap 
on himself. 


2 * * * * * 


The educational facilities now afforded to college men respecting 
life insurance and kindred topics are having the result of attracting 
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more attention to the advantages of a life insurance policy taken out 
at an early age. It is a very common thing to hear a policyholder 
express the wish that he had taken his insurance earlier, when he 
could have secured more insurance for the same amount of money 
and could have reached the final payment earlier. An agent who is 
really desirous of building up a steadily increasing business, and 
what agent is not, cannot make any better start than by selecting 
young men as his prospects and securing their applications, even if for 
only small amounts. The habits formed in early life are the one: 
that stick to a man, and if a young man gets the insurance habit 
early, he will be an easy convert in future years to the advantages of 
steadily increasing his insurance. The arguments an agent can pre- 
sent to young men are numerous and varied, the principal one relat- 
ing to that of cost. It is a natural inclination of mankind to get 
everything as cheaply as possible, and life insurance is about the only 
commodity which costs more to obtain as the years go by. A twenty- 
payment life policy issued at age thirty,will cost in the end nearly $100 
per thousand more than one issued at age twenty-one, while a sim- 
ilar policy issued at age forty shows an excess cost of nearly 
$250. The most sensible way of providing an estate by means 
of life insurance is to pay the cost during the productive period 
of life, which, in most cases, is between the ages of twenty and fifty. 
The man who starts at twenty to lay the foundation for such an estate 
will have most of it provided for by the time he reaches the age of 
forty, while a man starting at the latter age would have to divert 
the larger part of his income to the payment of premiums in order 
to get on a parity with the former. Every year thousands of young 
men reach an insurable age and are in position to pay life insurance 
premiums for at least a small policy, and no class of prospects will 
so well repay the efforts of the agency, for young men may be relied 
upon to see the advisability of increasing their insurance as their in- 
comes and responsibilities increase. 
* x * * * * 
More new business was written last year than ever before, a state 
of affairs which lends added importance to the necessity of every agent 
seeing that the second premium is paid this year. 


* *K * * * ok 


In the business of banking the most strenuous efforts are exerted 
by the officers to divert the slightest breath of suspicion, in order that 
the depositors may not become panicstricken and cause a run on the 
bank’s funds. In the event of such a run other banks are prompt to 
come forward with offers of aid in the shape of ready cash, so that 
valuable securities may not have to be sacrificed at forced sale. They 
realize that the injury of one is the concern of all, and that, when a 
bank fails, the unreasoning public is likely to view with suspicion all 
banks of deposit. In life insurance circles the same danger is recog- 
nized by the managers, who do not desire the failure of even the 
most insignificant institution. Fortunately, for several years, number- 
ing nearly a score, there has been no failure of a legal reserve insti- 
tution with heavy losses to the policyholders. While it is true that 
some concerns have been placed in the hands of receivers, their policy- 
holders have been taken care of by reinsurance in other companies, 
and the receiverships have been merely for the purpose of taking care 
of miscellaneous claims and winding up the affairs of the corporation. 
A rumor that a life insurance company is in trouble works injury to 
the entire business, and it is the duty of every representative of the 
system to promptly discount the effects of such rumors and not work 
upon the feelings of the policyholders of the affected institution by 
advising them to get out at once. Every life insurance man knows, or 
should know, that a life insurance company has wonderful recuperative 
powers, and the law regarding solvency is broad enough to permit 
one, whose reserve is impaired, to restore the impairment by the simple 
process of ceasing to solicit new business, the consequent reduction of 
expenses being in most cases sufficient to restore the reserve in a 
short time to its full amount. Unfortunately, the past history of the 
business shows that companies have been arbitrarily forced into bank- 
ruptcy, and the effect of such failures is still remembered. As the 
business is conducted to-day policyholders have no cause for alarm as 
to the safety of their contracts, and in case of any rumor affecting the 
standing of the company in which they are insured, should take pains 
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to get official information without regard to the statements of such 
men as might be unscrupulous enough to magnify the rumors for 
motives of personal gain. 





THE AGENT IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Able, skillful and zealous as the actuarial, managing and clerical staffs 
of a successful life assurance company may be, and greatly as their 
united efforts may contribute to its prosperity, it must be admitted that 
even their indispensable labors would in most cases fall short of full 
fruition if it were not for the vitally practical co-operation of ‘‘the 
field man,’’ the pioneer insurance missionary, ‘‘the man behind the 
policy,” styled ‘‘the agent’? among us and “the solicitor’? among our 
Yankee contemporaries. A life assurance society without the agent is a 
thing almost unthinkable. It is upon the agent that the actuary must 
depend for the working out of his carefully prepared schemes; it is upon 
him that the doctor must rely for the bringing forward of candidates for 
medical approval as intending assurants, and it is upon him that the 
financier has mainly to depend for those premiums and funds which he 
delights to accumulate, and which it often taxes his shrewdness and in- 
genuity safely and profitably to invest. But, above all, it is to the agent, 
as the working missionary of the life assurance gospel, that the insuring 
public—a public ever multiplying in proportion to the spread of education 
and enlightenment—must look for introduction to the security, consola- 
tion and encouragement which the provision of a good life policy in- 
variably yields. It is through the ministrations of the agent that the 
uninsured must find salvation! It is apparent, then, how important, how 
indispensable, is the agent in life assurance. And, recognizing this truth, 
it were superfluous here to expatiate on the obvious corollary that the man 
who ventures to take upon himself the responsibilities of such a position 
and such duties should be ‘‘fit’? and thoroughly equipped for the work. 
We, of course, here have in our mind’s eye not the ‘incidental’ and 
casual representative who tags on the agency to his own other particular 
business, but the man who seriously devotes himself wholly and solely 
to the prosecution of his special ‘‘call’’ as a life insurance missionary. 
Although the powers conceded to agents in this country are somewhat 
limited as compared with those exercised by their confreres in the United 
States, they are still important, onerous and sufficiently exacting. In 
England, as a general rule, an agent represents one company, and thus 
there arise here fewer vexed questions between company and agent than 
occur on ‘‘the other side.’’ The whole duty of the efficient agent may be 
summed up thus—he must bring for his company all the business he can 
honorably lay his busy hands on; while the things mainly which he 
should not do may be summarized quite as briefly in this, that he must 
abjure ‘‘twisting’’ as the one unpardonable sin, and never forget the 
proverbial truth that ‘‘comparisons (especially financial and statistical) 
are odious!’’ He ought to be as irresistible an adept at ‘“‘button-holeing”’ 
as was the ancient mariner when he met the wedding guest. He should 
be tactful and discreet, earnest in purpose, courteous in manner, per- 
suasive and convincing in argument, and intimately conversant with the 
insurance problem alike in its moral and practical aspects, while having 
familiarly at his finger ends every minutie of the various policies which 
his office has to offer. He will find his way made all the easier if he 
happen to possess a fair insight into the peculiarities of human nature, 
and he will be all the more likely to secure converts if he is not only 
thoroughly in earnest as to the virtues and benefits of life insurance in 
general, but is blessed with an unfaltering faith in the superior advan- 
tages of his own company in particular. Indeed, if we were to define all 
the qualifications which should go to the making of the perfect agent, we 
should seem to indicate an ideal practically beyond the attainment of 
ordinary humanity. The agent should, in a word, emulate old Chaucer’s 
“‘veray parfit gentil knight,’’ who “‘lovede chyvalrye, trouthe and honor, 
freedom and curtesie.’’ Such is the ideal! How near is it approached in 
the actual? If, as a class, life insurance agents—the men who actually 
go out into the highways and byways of life in quest of those whom our 
American friends denominate as ‘‘prospects’’—fail to realize always in 
themselves this high ideal, who shall blame them? For some occult 
reason or other the world of the uninsured fights shy of him. He is a 
sort of reproach incarnate, and it may perchance be that the uninsured, 
consciously guilty of neglecting an obvious duty, cares as little to en- 
counter the insurance agent as he would to meet his own outraged con- 
science if it could so materialize! This being the stand-off frame of mind 
of the uninsured, one can easily imagine how difficult of approach he is, 
and what conciliating tact and insinuating skill it demands on the part of 
our insurance fisher of men to bait his hook temptingly and to land his 
catch successfully! We may say of the life insurance agent that, like the 
peet, he is born, not made. Many are called, but few are chosen. The 
stream of applicants for service ‘‘in the field’ is continuous and over- 
flowing; they come from all quarters, and comprehend all characters, 
many of them, however, being but temporary recruits, passing from one 
failure to another until lost in the fog which finally enfolds the ne’er-do- 
weel. We have it on the authority of an experienced insurance expert 
that “every day there are men endeavoring to sell life insurance who 
ought to be selling shoe-strings!’’ This is perhaps unavoidable as things 
are, and we hardly see the way clear to a remedy, though if the present 
open competition has its disadvantages, it has also its compensations in 
that it at least ensures as a rule the survival of the fittest. The flotsam 
from other callings, the drifters who ‘‘look in’’ only to escape from storm 
and stress otherwhere, are little likely to become valuable acquisitions in, 
or even passably useful to, their temporary refuge. The man who is to be 
a thoroughly competent and successful life ‘‘solicitor’’ should be “caught 
young,’’ while his character is adaptable, while he is still sanguine and 
buoyant of spirit, and while he is yet capable of being trained and fitted 
for an occupation that, as we have said, demands qualifications and quali- 
ties of a high order, at once attractive, persuasive and convincing. Young 
men should preferably be induced to enter the calling not as a mere step- 
ping stone to something else, but as offering them a life-long business 
career. We do not here refer to the inside clerical work of the office. 
though, of course, a turn at which would not be without its uses. What 
we desire to emphasize is the importance of ‘‘the field man’s” function 
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and his thorough competency for the right of performance of that function, 
as indispensable to the fullest development and success of every life 
assurance institution.—The Insurance Journal, London. 





JANUARY COUNSELLINGS., 
Second Vice-President Gage E. Tarbell, of the Equitable Life, in 
the January letter to the agency force, gives the following advice, 
which is equally pertinent to all life insurance workers: 


The things that sap our energies and deplete our results are the non- 
essentials upon which we fritter away our time. The essentials would 
always work out all right if we only gave them enough time and thought, 
but far too many of us waste much good time in thinking about matters 
that are not only of no real moment, but that on the contrary unfit us 
for the accomplishment of the things we ought to be doing. * * #* 

Ask yourself at the close of each day how much time you have actually 
spent in a determined effort to get applications, and set it down opposite 
the time squandered on things irrelevant, and you can readily see, by a 
simple process of multiplication, where you are likely to be at the end of 
a month or three months. 

No, that is wrong. There is a subtler power than multiplication at 
work in the case of the man who habitually trifles away his time on mat- 
ters not vital to the end in view. When two men start together, one 
with a clear idea of what he wants to do and a fixed and unshakable pur- 
pose to do it, and the other with a hazy, indefinite aim and a purpose 
shaken by every passing mood, there is nobody on earth that can estimate 
the distance there will be between those two men in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years. The one eliminates the non-essentials, gathering strength 
all the time for the one thing clearly desired, and the other is uncon- 
sciously but persistently weakened by things that are not worth while, 
and finally cause him to lose sight of or to give up the search for what 
he had once weakly hoped to gain. * * * 

I never knew a better time to improve a record. Some of you did not 
make an early start last year; therefore a prompt start now will be so 
much clear gain. The country is unquestionably prosperous and the out- 
look for the year very bright. Money is plentiful now, as January is a 
dividend distributing period. Nearly one hundred and fifty millions will 
be put into circulation in this way alone during the current month. 

What better use could be made of a part of such earnings than to buy 
life assurance? The recipients of these dividends will not come to you 
voluntarily and say ‘‘Here is a little surplus I have just received. I 
would like to invest it for the safety and protection of my family.” No, 
but many of them will be glad to use the money in that way if you ap- 
proach them properly and advise them to do it. 

The above is just one opportunity lying in wait for you, and you can 
find dozens of them if you look diligently for the essentials, and strive 
manfully to avoid the non-essentials. * * * 

Don’t fail to make good resolutions with the New Year. I pity the 
man who feels that he is beyond making new resolves and then flatters 
himself that he is a wiseacre or a philosopher. Strengthen yourself for 
your greater work by the renewal of good resolutions, and then work 
harder than ever before to keep them. * * * 





REMINDERS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


James B. Day of Columbus, Ohio, manager for the life department 
of the Travelers, with the beginning of the new year sent his agents 
a circular in handsome form, bearing the above title. The following 
sentences are applicable to all insurance men: 

Let us remember that opportunity is at our feet, bidding us lay hold of 
it. It is up to the individual agent as to the tenacity of his grip. 

Remember there are no easy flights to success, no man has ever accom- 
plished much in this world, who has not had a well defined purpose and a 
strong will back of it, to support the purpose. 

Remember that it is success alone that commands business attention. 
It matters not to us, as agents, what successful company we represent— 
we must ourselves be successful to be happy and contented with our sur- 
roundings. 

Remember that a contented, settled, happy condition of mind and pur- 
pose are the great essentials to success in any calling in life. 

Remember that ‘‘weather-cock men are nature’s failures.’”’ When we 
are inclined to vacillate, to flirt with discontent, there is danger as to the 
result. 

Remember that at this beginning of 1905 we shauld resolve in our work 
and efforts to face one way all the time, and not be diverted from a fixed 
purpose to make every business hour count. 

Remember that the past must remain a memory. If it brought us joy, 
happiness and prosperity, let us be grateful. If there have been griefs, 
disappointments and discouragements, let us forget them; and with 
hearts buoyant because of opportunities for the future, cheerfully and 
earnestly lay hold of them and with that strong hold that never yields 
to anything but victory. 





INSURANCE THE ONLY SAFETY. 

A newspaper paragrapher says: “Drink water and get typhoid 
fever. Drink milk and get tuberculosis. Drink whiskey and get 
the jim-jams. Eat soup and get Bright’s disease. Eat meat and en- 
courage apoplexy. Eat oysters and acquire toxanemia. Eat veg- 
etables and weaken the system. Eat dessert and take to paresis. 
Smoke cigarettes and die early. Smoke cigars and get catarrh. 
Drink coffee and obtain nervous prostration. Drink wine and get 
the gout. In order to be entirely healthy one must eat nothing, 
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drink nothing, smoke nothing, and even before breathing, one should 
make sure that the air has been properly sterilized.” 
The only way to be safe is to take out a good life insurance policy. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT CLOSING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


TueE SpEcTATOR of November 24 mentioned a general agent who 
expressed a wish that someone would write literature that would 
teach his agents to close. THe SpecTator wisely said that this could 
not be done, as every man is a law unto himself, and no general direc- 
tion could be made to fit every case. However, it is our duty to 
keep working at problems, and I will therefore analyze a case from 
my own experience with the hope that I may be able to throw a 
gleam of light upon the difficulty. 

One of our local examiners once gave me the name of a Mr. V ‘ 
and assured me that I could write his application at once. I called 
upon the young man and explained my business. He said that he 
was convinced as to insurance and had decided upon my company, 
but he would not be ready for some time. I urged him to come to 
my hotel that evening and allow me to give him a thorough explana- 
tion. He was reluctant, but I put the matter entirely upon the basis 
of his own interest. Of course, if he came I really expected to close 
him. I knew he would not long remain a convert to our company 
with so many energetic competitors in the field, but I urged him to 
believe that insurance is no easy thing to understand, and as he con- 
templated a twenty-year contract, he could hardly spend too much 
time in investigation before making application. I won his promise, 
and he came to the hotel that evening. I went through a flexible 
routine which I found adapted to general use, and finally showed 
him a statement for an endowment at his age. He did not take to 
anything enthusiastically. He was not volatile in his make-up, and 
all my efforts failed to arouse any warmth of interest or eagerness 
to sign an application. He said at the conclusion that he was about 
where he started, that he was still in favor of our company, but that 
he was not ready to take a definite step. I then began to inquire 
as to why he was not ready, and found him willing to explain. He 
lacked money, and it would take him about ninety days to earn 
enough to pay a premium. I told him I could overcome that ob- 
stacle by writing his application and taking his note for ninety days, 
but still he was not moved. 

I have no confidence whatever in the continuity of purpose of the 
man who professes to be convinced that he needs insurance, but 
desires to wait for more favorable conditions. Nine times out of ten 
this is merely an evasion, and even when the convert is perfectly 
sincere his conviction is the temporary result of the agent's mag- 
netism, and it dissolves rapidly in solitude. The chances of holding 
a declared convert are inversely in proportion to the lapse of time. 
This is the principle that I invariably act upon in such cases as I 
am describing, and if I must risk losing an application I prefer 
doing it by too much persistence rather than by too little. If I may 
use an ordinary word in a medical sense, I would say that under 
such circumstances as I have mentioned an application is indicated, 
and if the agent fails to write it, generally it is his own fault. 

Failing to get Mr. V—’s application by the note plan, I then pro- 
posed to write it with the understanding that he was under no obliga- 
tion to take the policy when it came. He again demurred, but I ex- 
plained that this is a common practice, and that many persons apply 
for policies and postpone final decision until the policy is issued. I 
enlarged upon the advantages that he would have in being able to 
examine an actual policy before putting it in force, and with the 
assurance that he was leaving the door open, he signed an applica- 
tion. I never had harder work than I did with this young man, but 
I had no doubt as to the proper course, and I persevered to the end. 

I requested the medical department to act upon the application 
promptly, and in five days I notified Mr. V— that his policy had 
arrived, and made another appointment with him. He was sur- 
prised that the policy had come, as he had somehow gotten the im- 
pression that it would take at least thirty days. He protested that I 
had not made the matter quite clear to him, had unduly hurried him, 
and that he was not properly prepared at the time to take insurance. 
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He ielt that he had obligated himself more strongly than he had been 
led to suppose he would, but since he had obligated himself he would 
follow good business principles, and take the policy. When we 
closed the transaction he had half of the premium in cash, and in less 
than thirty days he paid the balance of it. 

There are two ways of looking at this case. The first is that the 
young man really wanted the insurance all the time, but was never 
sure of himself, and had to be pushed into taking decided action. The 
second is that he actually was not ready, but that he had a keen 
sense of business obligations, of which I accidentally took advantage. 
I say accidentally, because if this is the true explanation I did not 
discover it myself until afterward. Whatever may be the truth 
about the matter, the moral is this: I believe that I followed a cor- 
rect principle in obtaining the application on some terms, and if I 
had not delivered the policy it would not have disappointed me or 
altcred my conviction. 

This incident, and others in my career similar to it, lead me to 
make one or two suggestions to managers or any life insurance 
agents who may have to do with the instruction of agents. 

In addition to my personal experiences, I have learned a vast deal 
about writing insurance by observation. A near relative of mine is 
a highly successful solicitor, and he has taken me into the field and 
shown me how to close scores of applications. I have seen him 
almost take a weak and vacillating man by the scruff of the neck and 
force him to sign an application. If he had simply told me that he 
could do this, I should not have believed him. He never could have 
described in words how he could do it, but when I was present at an 
interview and heard his brilliant and forcible arguments, saw him 
every moment increasing in power and the prospect dwindling into 
insignificance and helpfulness, I realized how it could be done. 

From frequent association I caught the contagion of his example, 
and I also learned to put the pen into a man’s hand and tell him to 
sign. I learned to distinguish the man who needed to be pressed, 
and I acquired the knack of pressing. I have written many an appli- 
cation in the face of a vigorous protest, extracting every item of in- 
formation almost with forceps, with a final wrestle over the signature, 
and I feel that I should never have learned to do this if I had not first 
seen someone else do it. 

If the beginners are lacking in force, let the successful writers take 
them into the field and teach them closing tactics by a demonstration. 


THIS IS A TRUE STORY. 


“No, I won’t take any insurance—you agents make too good a 





thing out of it.” 

So said a wholesale dealer in collars and cuffs to the rate-book 
man. 

“How much would you pay me this morning if I should go out 
and bring back an order for $2000 worth of collars and cuffs?” said 
the agent. 

‘Why, seven and a half per cent, or $150, and I would be glad to 
do it,” said the merchant, not seeing the trap. 

“Well, now you may withdraw your first statement,’ was the 
agent’s reply, “because on your own statement you would pay me 
more on the selling price on a given amount of collars and cuffs 
than my company would pay me for selling you a contract on which 
you would pay $100 a year for twenty years, or $2000 in all. You 
need to find a better excuse for turning me away than the one you 
have given.” 

The snicker of satisfaction was from the merchant’s stenographer, 
who was not sorry to see him called down. 





DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL. 

The business of a life insurance agent is with all men, hence he 
should be in familiar touch with all men. Every legitimate means at 
his command to make acquaintances should be utilized, and when 
made, acquaintance should be fanned into friendship. In every man 
there is a possibility of insurance, and it is the business of the agent 
to develop that possibility into an accomplished fact. The live, up- 
to-date agent will know every man in the community in which he 
lives, and will lose no opportunity of impressing upon each one the 
importance of securing life insurance. To secure this acquaintance, 
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the agent should leave no means untried to make himself popular. 
Every community has a fad of some kind. Sometimes it is a hospital, 
sometimes a music coterie or a baseball team; possibly a new church 
is wanted, but nearly always there is something to the fore that the 
people are interested in and talk about on all occasions. The life 
agent should cater to every fad that comes up and use it as a means 
of increasing his popularity. Let him be “all things to all men’ so 
far as is consistent with conscience and his principles, that he may 
convert them to the life insurance faith, The man who is con- 
stantly presenting sharp corners to his acquaintances is not the one 
to make lasting friendships. There is no loss of dignity in being 
always courteous, affable and polite; to have a pleasant word for 
everyone, and to manifest a friendly interest in the affairs of your 
neighbors. By such means the agent gains the reputation of being 
an amiable gentleman with whom it is a pleasure to converse. Popu- 
larity will bring business; gruff and glum will drive it away. Don’t 
talk insurance at inopportune moments, but when you find your 
prospect in a proper frame of mind, press the subject home until you 
get his signature to the application. While seeking popularity, don’t 
be too bumptuous and make your personality offensively prominent. 
A gentlemanly modesty is not inconsistent with progressive pro- 
clivities. Above all, know your business thoroughly, understand all 
about your company and the goods you have to offer. 





NOTHING SPECULATIVE. 

The unsafe speculative feature is entirely eliminated in a life in- 
surance policy, because the contract is based on principles that the 
experience of years has demonstrated to be sound and enduring. 

Modern life insurance provides a way of escape from the dangers 
of trustees or guardians, who sometimes prove to be incompetent or 
dishonest. 

Government bonds, railroad and like securities must be paid for 
in one sum, on delivery. A life insurance policy is paid for in easy 
and convenient installments, covering selected periods or during life, 
at the option of the purchaser. 


NOTHING BETTER THAN A LIFE POLICY. 

An agent for a prominent life company recently stated that the 
hardest proposition with which he was called upon to deal was the 
man, usually a shrewd money-maker, whose argument was always 
that he thought he could invest his money to better advantage than 





in life insurance. 

Asked how he usually handled such a case, the agent said that he 
tried to show such a prospect, first, wherein the net profit derived 
trom a good policy averaged fully as great as the average net income 
from many other investments known as safe investments, especially 
the usual investment in rentable residential property when expenses 
for repairs, insurance and so on are deducted; and, in the case of 
an investment life insurance policy, there is absolutely no risk in- 
volved. 

Secondly, this agent tries to show that property is always subject 
to depreciation. Houses may burn, industrial enterprises may fail, 
and income from other investments may be swept away. A substan- 
tial life policy is a protection against such disaster. 

Third, if the prospect referred to is in the first stages of accumu- 
lating property, it is explained to him that by a “stroke of the pen,” 
as it were, and by the payment of a few dollars annually, he can 
create an estate equal to that resulting from the savings of a life- 
time, enabling the holder to go on amassing other property, un- 
hampered by anxiety; for, if he fails in the latter, he is protected by 
his policy, which represents an estate more quickly convertible into 
money than any other kind of property. 





The negro has a dread of the potter’s field and is quick to see the 
advantage of insuring for an.amount sufficient to procure him a paid 
funeral and a gravestone. There are a very large number of whites 
who imagine such a condition of things as beyond possibility for them, 
and who, although better able to provide for the future, refuse to ac- 
cept the sound reasoning of their colored brother. 
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FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR INSURANCE. 
3y FrepertcK L. HorrMan. 


One of the perplexing questions in agency work is the proportion of 
income which the head of a family should properly expend for the 
payment of insurance premiums. No rule will meet all cases, but 
trustworthy averages are of some value, in that they aid the judgment 
of the solicitor to a considerable extent in cases where much depends 
upon an appeal to the intelligence of the prospective applicant. A 
volume of statistics has lately been published by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor on “The Cost of Living,” which includes some 
very suggestive data, of which a convenient summary will prove of 
interest and value. The investigation was made under the direction 
of Carroll D. Wright, for many years the United States Commissioner 
of Labor. The general investigation includes 25,440 budgets of work- 
ingmen’s families in the United States with incomes not exceeding 
$1200 per annum. This, unfortunately, limits the value of the con- 
clusions largely to the needs of industrial-ordinary insurance solicitors, 
but, to a certain extent, they will prove useful to agents of exclusively 
ordinary companies, as illustrating the existing economic conditions 
of a representative group of the American people engaged in industries 
or trades. 

Of the 25,440 families, 15,161 were natives and 10,279 were foreign- 
ers. The conditions of life were inquired into, and it was brought out 
that 61.5 per cent lived under good sanitary conditions, 32.6 per cent 
under fair conditions, and 5.9 per cent under sanitary conditions which 
were returned as bad. The percentages vary with locality, and espe- 
cially with nativity, but they forcibly illustrate the by no means in- 
considerable proportion of working people still living under conditions 
more or less prejudicial to health and longevity. The economic condi- 
tion of the foreign element is brought out in a somewhat favorable 
light, but it must not be overlooked that the American element in this 
investigation represents the residuum of a mass from which the 
most progressive and advanced have been eliminated as being quali- 
fied for a higher grade of employment with incomes exceeding $1200 
per annum. As to the regularity of employment, it is shown that only 
50.2 per cent were continuously employed during the year, while the 
remaining 49.8 per cent were on an average 9.4 weeks idle. This is 
suggestive to industrial companies as illustrating the difficulties to be 
overcome, on account of irregularity or precariousness of employ- 
ment, to meet promptly the periodical weekly premium payments. 

The average annual family income was $749.50, while the average 
annual expenditure was $699.24, leaving an unexpended surplus of 
$50.26, or 6.7 per cent of the whole. The actual and relative surplus 
was largest in the Western States, being $138.98, or 15.7 per cent, 
against $34.98, or 5.2 per cent for the South. Of the families report- 
ing, 50.4 per cent had a surplus, 16.2 per cent a deficit, while 33.4 per 
cent came out even. Of the total average annual family income 
79.5 per cent was contributed by the husband, 1.4 per. cent by the wife, 
9.5 per cent by children, 7.8 per cent by boarders, and 1.8 per cent 
was derived from other sources. It is made evident by these returns 
that the average family income is about 20 per cent in excess of the 





average annual income of the head of the family, while the average 
surplus remaining unexpended is more than sufficient to provide a 
substantial amount of insurance for the future protection of widows 
and orphans. Since the average annual expenditures previously 
referred to already include expenditures for life and fire insurance, it 
is evident that the amount paid out for this purpose can be materially 
increased without any additional hardships to the family. 

Another important fact brought out by the investigation is the 
relatively small proportion of home owners, or 19 per cent of the 


FaMILy EXPENDITURES FOR INSURANCE BY STATES. 


(Income of less than $1,200) 


Lire INSURANCE. PROPERTY INSURANCE. 














STATES. .Of | Families| Average Families| Average 

Families Having |PerCent | Annual | Having | Per Cent | y ween 

Life of Total | Expen- | Property| of Total | Expen- 

Ins. ditures Ins. | | ditures 
NS os sam ene 30 18 | 60.00 $12.47 i a 3.33 | $7.25 
Califoenia ...:....... 49 13 | 2653 | 34.77 25 | 51.02 5.63 
CNIS cs os rae’ oe 20 12 60.00 35.36 | 10 | 5000 | 7.81 
Connecticut. ........- 80 | 54 | 67.50 30.85 26 | 3250 | 2.72 
Delaware.........---| 20 17 85.00 36.83 9 | 45.00 | 2.28 
District of Columbia. . 10 9 90.00 48.12 1 | 1000 | 3.12 
CS See 28 9 32.14 18.58 4 | 14.29 6.76 
160 108 67.50 37.07 65 40.63 7.93 
61 47 77.05 | 21.38 17 | 27.87 | 4.26 
32 21 65.63 | 15.72 10 | 31.25 4.21 
17 14 82.35 | 24.42 S |-- tee 8.38 
33 22 66.67 | 33.17 9 | 27.27 3.89 
20 14 70.00 | 22.71 6 30.00 | 4.24 
IE gage a6 a vk eaten 39 21 53.85 | 35.24 11 } 28.21 | 4.93 
1 OE eee 66 54 81.82 | 29.50 19 | 28.79 | 2.91 
Massachusetts... .-.-- 253 72 28.46 | 24.13 45 | 17.79 | 7.99 
Wietineith.... 65 0505% 82 70 85.37 | 30.25 44 | 53.66 | 4.48 
Minnesota. ........-. 40 35 87.50 28.21 30 | 75.00 4.71 
pe errr 80 42 52.50 | 23.28 14 17.50 | 2.85 
New Hampshire ..... 30 15 50.00 | 31.41 7 23.33 | 4.94 
New Jersey.........- 96 71 73.96 34.72 26 27.08 3.12 
Nei NON ea ce cisns 471 398 84.50 32.16 219 | 46.50 2.82 
North Carolina 20 14 70.00 43.13 14 70.00 | 5.68 
CNN ca ad one dane 180 101 56.11 32.04 54 3000 | 4.56 
Pennsylvania........- | 398 284 71.36 24.82 65 16.33 | 7.11 
Rhode Island... ...-.. 48 36 75.00 | 37.62 13 27.08 | 2.65 
South Carolina... .... 20 8 40.00 16.10 aa ated Ful nee 
WOMMOWEE cco <5 035: 21 19 90.48 34.02 8 | 38.10 | 11.78 
ele Gad asasenes 18 | 5 27.78 22.72 4 | 22.22 10.94 
‘i 36 30 83.33 26.78 7 19.44 6.68 
Washington. ......... 21 6 28.57 10.75 9 42.86 | 5.59 
West Virginia. .......} 19 | 9 47.37 | 49.33 6 31.58 7.52 
WHEGNEIE <-<c.655 550. | 69 | 41 | 59.42 21.03 26 37.68 7.82 
EOAGE con en cwues 2,567 1,689 | 65.80 29.55 806 | 3140 | 4.89 





total. Of the owners 56 per cent held property free from encum- 
brances, while 44 per cent returned a mortgage indebtedness on which 
the average annual interest payment was $54.58. The enthusiastic 
believers in the efficacy of building and loan associations may well 
pause and reflect how little has actually been accomplished after these 
many years of effort and universal praise of the alleged advantages 
of this method of saving over insurance. It is a rather curious fact, 
that without exception, a larger percentage of the foreign element 
own their own homes than native families. The relative proportion 
of homes owned was largest among the foreign element of the West- 
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ern States and lowest among the native element of the North Atlantic 
States. 

For 2567 families the data are returned in sufficient detail to dis- 
close the expenditure for insurance. These families were, apparently, 
in a somewhat better economic position, since the average annual in- 
come was $827.19, and the total annual expenditures $768.54, leaving a 
net surplus unexpended of $58.65. While the number of detailed family 
budgets is relatively small, the resulting averages are, on the whoie, 
a trustworthy indication of the economic and social condition of the 
better class of American workingmen’s families, having incomes of 
Of the 2567 families 1689, or 65.8 per cent, reported 
an expenditure for life and 806 families, or 31.4 per 
cent, reported an expenditure for property insurance. The average 
actual annual expenditure for life insurance was $29.55 and $4.89 for 
property insurance. 

A comparison of the items for the different States is interesting 
and the facts are set forth in tabular form. 

This table will be found useful for reference and requires no 
further analysis. Since the investigation was made with due regard 
to the nativity of the families, it is possible to learn how far the 
various foreign elements in this country show a preference to invest 
The facts are set forth im 


less than $1200. 


insurance, 


their savings with insurance companies. 
tabular form as follows: 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR INSURANCE BY NATIVITY. 
(Income of less than $1,200). 


Lire INSURANCE. PROPERTY INSURANCE. 


No. of 


NATIVITIES Ramil Families Average Families Average 

amiles Having | Per Cent Annual | Having | PerCent | Annual 

Life of Total | Expen- | Property, of Total | Expen- 

Ins. ditures Ins. ditures 
United States........ 1,578 1,062 67.30 $28.89 460 29.15 $4.74 
Austria-Hungary ..... 27 18 66.67 25.70 10 37.04 2.47 
OT Pr re 110 62 56.36 31.95 29 26.36 8.39 
Ser 12 8 66.67 32.21 6 50.00 3.80 
Baelend. ...... cece 133 88 66.17 32.83 43 32.33 4.86 
France... nie 10 9 90.00 31.61 50.00 3.30 
Germany............ 220 154 70.00 28.47 106 48.18 4.78 
Ireland. .........-.-- 280 177 63.21 31.37 75 26.79 5.34 
| ere ‘ 18 8 44.44 14.65 3 16.67 3.75 
Netherlands ...... 8 6 75,00 37.99 6 75.00 7.25 
Norway ....... — 16 10 62.50 35.34 8 50.00 6.13 
eee 33 16 48.48 36.42 9 27.27 3.21 
Scotland............- 44 29 65.91 39.70 14 31.82 3.92 
Sweden ............. 54 29 53.70 22.61 25 46.30 4.57 
Switzerland. ........ 6 5 83.33 15.84 2 33.33 4.25 
ot Re ee een 13 6 46.15 32.50 4 30.77 6.13 
Other Foreign 5 2 40.00 33.90 1 20.00 1.00 
Yotal Foreign... 989 627 63.40 30.69 346 34.98 5.09 
ROME cs soeccen don 2,567 1,689 65 80 29.55 806 31.40 4.89 





This table, also, is self-explanatory and requires no analysis. 

Contrasted with an earlier investigation made by the same bureay 
in 1890 and 1891, it is brought out that there has been a remarkable 
development of insurance habits among workingmen’s families in this 
country. By the data of 1890-1891 it was shown that only 25.4 per 
cent of the families investigated carried life insurance, while at pres- 
ent the percentage is 65.8. When a similar inquiry was made in 
Massachusetts sometime during the early seventies, it was found 
that ‘not a single workingman’s family reporting its expenditures 
made periodical payments on account of insurance. The progress 
indicated by these figures is, of course, confirmed by the vast amount 
of insurance in force with both industrial and ordinary companies. 
While the proportion of families having insurance is relatively high, 
a careful consideration of the individual items of family budgets 
proves that there remains abundant room for.a much larger expen- 
diture than is at present the case. The data are a most interesting 
and valuable contribution to insurance economics. 





LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING. 

Hubert H. Ward of “Talk with. Ward” fame, spoke recently at a 
meeting of the “Ad” club in Cleveland, Ohio, and made some trite 
remarks in relation to life insurance advertising. He expressed the 
opinion that the phrase, “The Strength of Gibralter” was perhaps the 
best advertisement The Mutual 
Life also received commendation for its phrase, “The First American 


a life insurance company ever had. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 
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Life Insurance Company,” accompanied by the head of an Indian and 
the words “First American.” James T. Phelps, of the National Life 
of Vermont, at Boston, was cited as a man who knew how to write 
insurance advertising in a way to interest everyone. Mr. Ward’s re- 
marks have brought to mind another good up-to-date life insurance 
advertisement which appeared in_ street and newspapers 
“SALIC!—Something good for widows!” desirous of 
knowing what this was were requested to write in care of a stated 
post office box. The effect was marvelous, and those who took the 
trouble to write discovered that the thing advertised was the product 
of the South Atlantic Life Insurance Company. Mr. Ward said 
among other things: 


cars 
Persons 


In my judgment the life insurance companies have fastened on to them- 
selves, like barnacles, certain rules regarding a stereotyped style of 
advertising which is fast becoming obsolete. A life insurance advertise- 
ment which gives in prosaic fashion the assets of the company, together 
with the names of the officers, is practically worthless. 

Any advertising done by an insurance company is waste effort, unless 
it serves the purpose of bringing the name of the company before the 
people and burning it into their minds, so that when the agent represent- 
ing that ccmpany attempts to follow it up, he will find that, instead of 
having to carry the company on his shoulders, the reputation of the com- 
pany carries him on its shoulders. 

Life companies have been slow in establishing advertising departments 
and conducting them along modern lines. The reasons are that people 
are supposed to go after advertised articles, while the agent must go 
after the reader. In this work the agent and the minister go hand in 
hand in search of conquest. It might be supposed that the army of agents 
in the field would advertise the business sufficiently, but to refute this, 
not one-half the persons carrying policies could give the names of half a 
dozen out of fifty reputable old line companies. 


HOW AN AGENT MAKES FRIENDS. 
Recently a man occupying an editorial position on a metropolitan 
journal took out a life insurance policy for $1000, giving a note for 





the first premium. 

Failing to appear and pay the note when it was due, the agent 
through whom he had insured, who is known for his thoughtfulness 
and the painstaking care with which he looks after the interests of 
his customers, by inquiry found that the insured was confined at 
home with the grip. 

The agent at once telephoned to a mutual friend, explaining the 
situation, suggesting that the mutual friend, who resided in the same 
town as the insured, call upon him and suggest that if the premium 
note was paid, in the event of an unfortunate complication or fatal 
result of his illness—life being always uncertain, even in health—the 
wife would receive $1000; whereas, if the note was not paid and fatal 
results ensued, while the policy would probably be paid, yet there 
might be some question about it. 

In the event of death, this advice might not be so good for the 
company, but, the man recovering, if he remained a good risk, the 
agent's conduct would have the effect of making his customer a 
profitable future prospect. , 

EVOLUTION OF OUR PROFESSION. 

John Dolph, president of the National Association of Life Under- 

writers, at a recent meeting of the Chicago Association delivered him- 





self of some interesting thoughts on the above-named subject, a few 
of which we give below: 


The life insurance agent has been the important factor in the wonderful 
progress our companies have made. You can appreciate this statement if 
you realize that the salesman is the most essential element in every 
sales transaction, and the responsibilities of the life insurance agent are 
exceeded by those of no other salesman. 

During the early history of the business in this country, covered by 
the period when policies were sold mostly by representatives of institu- 
tions organized for other purposes, these conditions alone indicate to a 
considerable extent the peculiarities of the field men who were responsi- 
ble for the success of the business. Knowing as much as you do of the 
necessary qualifications of the successful agent, the degree of success of 
our predecessors can easily be estimated and appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the procurement of applications for life insurance was 
secondary to his other business. This applies in a greater or less degree 
throughout the experience of the companies up to the early seventies, 
although it is true that agents were occasionally employed with the 
understanding that they would give their time exclusively to selling life 
insurance. 

In those pioneer days the attitude of the public to the business was un- 
friendly. Life insurance was not popular. There was much prejudice 
against it. In every community many of the representative people were 
opposed to it. Conditioned thus, it was difficult to induce qualified men to 
accept agency work, and it was therefore necessary often to employ men 
who had failed in whatever else they had attempted—business derelicts 
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who were willing to enter even this shallow harbor for temporary safety— 
so there was to be found in the fraternity individuals who cloaked their 
real business under the protecting trade-mark of some other, and pre- 
sumably more respectable (?) pursuit. These did not wish to appear as 
life insurance agents, although they did, as a matter of fact, represent 
(or perhaps I should more properly say, misrepresent) some life insur- 
ance company. This part of their business, however, was secondary, and 
applications were secured more by subterfuge than otherwise. * * #*# 

It seems to me that the period of which we speak, so far as it relates to 
salesmanship in life insurance, should be designated as the epoch of the 
*‘has-beens.”’ 

Yet, as we study them now, were not the results reached under such 
conditions marvelous? The companies and the agents were confronted 
with the task of educating the public to the benefits and advantages of 
true life insurance. The prejudice against the business had to be over- 
come; distrust was prevalent, and financial conditions were detrimental, 
yet it was demonstrated that the principles of the business were correct, 
that the benefits were real and tangible, and that the financial distress 
bound to overwhelm a family through the early death of the breadwinner 
could be overcome in no other manner. The lessons of life insurance 
thrift, even if taught in ignorance, were of wonderful leavening power. 
It is well to remember that ‘‘the supreme aim of human existence is the 
attainment of happiness,’’ and that ‘‘the home is the unit of christian 
civilization.’’ Life insurance promotes the one and guards the other, and 
is it any wonder that when once the germ was planted in the minds of the 
American people it should propagate and flourish as it has? It is but 
another field in which education and industry have accomplished wonders. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable development of the business, a study 
of present conditions will lead to the conclusion that this, the golden era 
of our profession, is yet only a period of transition. The heights are 
still above us. * * #* 

The opportunity for our own uplifting is directly before us. This ap- 
plies with remarkable emphasis to the agents who see, but do not under- 
stand. The duty of maintaining the highest possible ethics of the busi- 
ness is ours. Representatives of our profession in our associations and 
out of them who have not reached that standard of conduct we advocate 
must be taught by precept and example the practical side of this prob- 
lem. Let us renew our faith in our principles. Let us proclaim them and 
then live up to them. Let us demonstrate our moral courage by overcoming 
every temptation to indulge in practices which will not stand the light 
of day, never forgetting that “death-bed repentances may be legal tender 
for salvation in another world, but for this they are below par.” * * * 

I often think we do not take full advantage of the fact that it is the 
ethics of our profession to seek the business, yet think of the attitude 
you would assume toward a physician who should attempt to force a pre- 
scription upon you—or rather, { should say, into you—regardless of 
whether or not you thought you needed it, and what would you say of a 
lawyer who called to advise that it was your duty to make a will, and 
who asserted he could draw the papers at a lower expense ratio and with 
a greater certainty of security than any other lawyer in christendom? In 
this respect our profession possesses a remarkable advantage when it is 
fully appreciated, it will add immeasurably to the results of our business. 

While the art of selling life insurance has been practiced with varying 
degrees of success ever since the business was first introduced, yet the 
agent as a rule never fully understood either the laws of success or the 
science of successful salesmanship. The agents who have made successes 
worked in harmony with these laws, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The mastery of these laws, which are mental, moral, spirit- 
ual and physical, constitute the science of successful salesmanship, which 
has so recently been established. A knowledge of this is of the greatest 
value, and in the propagation of these facts our associations can play a 
most important part. 

We all know something of the wonderful progress which has been 
made in the producing ability of the agency force, and yet it seems ap- 
parent that in comparison with most professions we have much to learn. 
Is not the reason for this partly based on the fact that it is not so very 
long since society was divided into two classes—the governing and the 
governed. Education was considered essential to the one, but not to the 
other. Even to-day the learned professions are required by law to attain 
to certain standards in education, while an entire absence of education 
does not bar the individual from engaging in any commercial enter- 
prise. * * * 





THE VALUE OF TIME. 

A circular on this subject, issued by the New York Life, is well 
worth considering by every life. insurance agent : 

“If you expect to achieve any large success in this world you must 
learn the value of time.” 

Methuselah lived to be 900 odd years old. He possibly could afford to 
waste time. But you are no Methuselah. You cannot afford to waste it. 
If you waste an hour or two, a day or two, every now and then, you are 
soing to run out of time after a while. The days in which you can sell 
insurance or do anything else with all your might are few enough at 
best. Youth doesn’t last forever—middle age doesn’t last forever—old 
age comes on apace. 

“Enthusiasm gets cold and energy walks on crutches as a man grows 
older.’”’ You want. to make every day, yes, every half-day, every hour, 
count. The hours of your life flash by like telegraph poles beside a 
speeding train. First you know a day is gone, then a week, then the 
month is gone—and lo, the year is gone. 

Do you realize that the daily loss of two hours in each working day 
per month means six days crossed off your calendar, means the loss of 
six days’ entire commissions? Means that your month consists practi- 
cally of but three weeks? Doesn’t this show you the money value of 
your time? And yet how fast and loose you play with it. 

You meet a friend on the street; he invites you into a quiet corner 
where there is a table and a couple of chairs; he keeps you corralled for 
an hour; he entertains you with a variety of chaff, all of which not only 
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puts no money in your pocket—it absolutely takes money out! You'd call 
the police if a man stole your pocketbook; you’d shoot a man who broke 
into your house to carry off your silver; you’d risk a bullet to save your 
watch from a hold-up man. But your time, the most valuable thing 
you possess, the raw material that absolutely stands for commissions, for 
watches, silver, yes, for all the worldly possessions that you now have, 
or hope to have, you let any casual acquaintance steal from you in any 
quantity at any time. Is that right? Is it justice to yourself, to your 
family, to your company? Your time is your capital, your stock in trade. 
It’s the only kind of capital that costs an insurance man nothing to get 
and everything to lose. Successful insurance men hoard their hours and 
minutes as a miser hoards his gold, while “a spendthrift of time is a 
sure candidate for failure.’’ 





COMPETITION AND THE USES OF COMPETITORS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

The average life insurance agent is frequently worried by com- 
petition, and if some omnipotent fairy appeared to him and asked 
him what one thing would most gratify him, he would doubtless re- 
quest the removal of all competitors. In this he would err, because 
we cannot be sure that the absence of what has always been would 
add to our convenience or happiness. Competitors have been always 
with us, and we could not possibly determine the effect of their dis- 
appearance until it had actually occurred. On the other hand, we 
have every reason to believe that they are of great practical help to 
each other, whether they wish to be or not, and that is why I pur- 
pose to say a few words on “Competition and the uses of competi- 
tors.” 

Special competition worries an old-line agent more than any other 
kind. He can meet rebates, offset the claim of superior dividends 
and provide a substitute for a fancy contract, but he cannot organize 
The 


effort to meet such propositions drives him almost to his wits’ end. 


First, let us consider special competition for a moment. 


advisory boards or give special dividends to policyholders. 
He feels about as hopeful of winning in such competition as a 
pugilist would be of winning a contest with an opponent in armor. 
Now, although special competition is unequal and demoralizing, 
because it compels the agent to fight with strange antagonists and 
unfamiliar weapons, still it does not put any new obstacle in the way 
of writing applications or hinder an intelligent and energetic agent 
‘rom obtaining his usual share of business. As a matter of fact, the 
special-contract companies have developed a kind of special line of 
policyholders, and in the early days of their organization when they 
the old-line did 


write a great deal of business that would have gone to the regulars. 


so much discomposed regular agents they not 


To sell special contracts was really no bonanza. They were a new 
and untried experiment. The public was undoubtedly timid about 
I talked with a number of prominent men who in- 
“Well, 
The companies may not last long, but even if they 


buying them. 
vested in them, and they always said: we admit we are 
taking a risk. 
don’t, the insurance is so cheap that we are practically out nothing.” 
I don’t believe that the “cheapness” lessened the difficulty of selling 
them, but that was undoubtedly what did sell them. They were so 
cheap that neither the company nor the agents made anything out 
of the sales, and the old-line agents had no real cause for envy. At 
the time most of those who purchased special contracts would not 
have purchased regular contracts at full price. The old-line agents 
were not losing any business that they could have gotten, and so 
they had no more reason to be disappointed than they now have be- 
cause accident and fire companies market their policies. These facts 
are easily tested. If an agent works for a company that does not 
prohibit rebating, let him make a general canvass for a few days, and 
see how many applications he can obtain at one interview by giving 
away a part of the premium. He will find it about as hard to sell 
insurance on such a plan as the regular way. When the demand has 
been -created for insurance, and it might be well to consider the 
meaning of the word created, it can be sold at full price, but it is 
always difficult to force the demand. If agents will bear this in 
mind, they need never be discouraged over any irregular methods 
that they meet with. 

A competitor helps to make and convince prospects. An agent 
and I once struggled three weeks over an applicant. I finally won, 
but I was greatly indebted to my competitor, because he first con- 


verted the gentleman upon whom we were working into a candidate. 








1 tried to insure a friend for several years. I wasted more nervous 
energy upon him than anyone to whom I ever.talked. As I was 
reasonably sure of his friendship, I even permitted myself to give 
way to irrigation, and I scored him roundly for his obstinacy. I 
finally told him that I didn’t intend to waste any more time upon 
him, and that when he was ready to talk business he could send for 
me or not, as he chose. One day he sent for me. A competitor had 
interviewed him, and had all but forced him to sign an application. 
He was now ready to insure with me, and I had nothing to do but 
make a statement and take him to the examiner. In these two 
cases the help that my competitors gave me was immediately ap- 
parent, but in a sense no agent ever writes an application without 
being indebted to a competitor. 

Of course, it sometimes seems that if there were fewer agents each 
would have a larger number of applications for his share, but as a 
matter of fact, if there were fewer agents there would be fewer appli- 
cations. While each agent doubtless works up a great deal of ma- 
terial that has been developed by older agents if he has any ability 
and continues in the field, he follows out lines of his own, and the 
older agents have an opportunity to make reprisals. 

We are so constituted that we get mental growth not by what is 
naturally in the mind, but because of what we put into it. We learn 
and develop solely because the outside things find their way inward. 
If a human being could be born alone upon a few feet of ground in 
the middle of the ocean, and could endure the loneliness of seeing 
nothing but his bare dwelling place, he would remain almost an 
idiot to the end of his days. There would be no person and nothing 
for him to learn from. Persons and things are evidently necessary for 
our mentai development. The ordinary mind has but little power of in- 
venting, but it has an infinite power of adapting. We borrow our 
competitors’ methods and appropriate his arguments without scruple. 
We catch his tricks, and by this I do not mean anything dishonest, 
and even learn our own possibilities by crossing his trail. In the 
month of December a prominent writer once told all of his pros- 
pects that he had to write a certain amount of business before the 
year was ended, in order to get a bonus of additional territory. He 
was very anxious to win this prize, and he asked all his friends and 
acquaintances as a personal favor to give him their applications. 
Many of them insured, if their statements may be believed, solely 
upon these grounds. It happened in this case that the agent was re- 
sorting to a deception, as he had no promise of more territory, but 
it helped him to swell his personal writings. When I learned of these 
tactics it was a revelation to me. I had never realized before that 
men will often open their pocketbooks for mere friendship’s sake, 
and the knowledge has been of great value to me. Whenever I 
cannot induce a man to insure for any other reason, 1 sometimes 
ask him to do it as a favor to me. I can always conscientiously say 
that I need applications, and I have succeeded by this means when 
every other closing argument failed. I acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to my competitors for many cues of this kind. 

We cannot sell insurance unless we can get at the minds of men, 
and we do this through talk. Competitors give us something to 
talk about. As it is easier sometimes to understand a concrete illus- 
tration, let us take one from mechanics. There are perhaps some 
half a dozen typewriters for sale that are all about alike in the respect 
that they will do good writing, the utility of a particular machine 
depending upon whether the operator is accustomed to it or not. 
They have various methods of applying mechanical principles, such 
as double and single keyboard, visible and invisible writing, but for 
all ordinary purposes there is absolutely no difference between them. 
They will all write, and they will all meet the demands made upon 
However, the differences in construction are the salvation of 
the salesmen. They exploit them, make practical demonstrations, 
show the comparative weaknesses of other machines, and so get 
inspiration and enthusiasm for talk that overwhelms the customer. 
The same thing is true with life insurance policies. While it is de- 
sirable that the vituperation and mud-slinging which sometimes de- 
grades soliciting should cease, it is often practically helpful to a 
solicitor to compare policy contracts with other companies, because 
it gives him something to talk about, lubricates his mental faculties 


them. 
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Such are a few of the ways 
There are many others, but I have 


and makes a showing with the prospect. 
in which competitors help us. 
already written too much. 





PRESERVED FATHER’S ESTATE. 

A prominent New England financier recently related the follow- 
ing: 

“A little more than twelve years ago my father died, leaving $10,000 
life insurance. I do not care to go into the discussion of family 
affairs, but I will say that at that time the fact that he had $10,000 
life insurance, and that it was promptly paid, was of the greatest 
assistance to me in preserving my father’s estate intact. It was very 
much more important to me than it is now, and I shall never forget 
so long as I live the great advantage that the $10,000 of life insurance 
was to me at that time.” 





A PERSONAL LETTER PLAN. 

A progressive life agent has a system of soliciting which com- 
mends itself for originality and good taste, and the writer is in- 
formed that it proves eminently successful, as it places him in a very 
favorable light, even before he has called upon the person he wishes 
to solicit. 

He has a beautifully engraved letter, on the finest stationery—a 
double sheet of note size—which reads as follows: 

Dear Sir—Mr. ———- ——-—— of number ———~ ——— street (his full 
name and address appear in the letter), representing the Life 
Insurance Company (the full name of the company, of course, also ap- 
pears), begs that you will grant him the privilege of a personal interview 
at such a time and place as are most agreeable to you, not necessarily 
for the purpose of soliciting insurance from you, but in order that he may 
present certain facts which may, and undoubtedly will, be of service to 
you if you should see the desirability of considering the taking out of 
life insurance of any kind. 

The favor of a reply is respectfully requested. 

The agent says that he receives many courteous replies to this 
note, which he sends under a two-cent stamp, with an addressed 
stamped envelope, and once an interview is arranged in this per 
sonal way, the rest is comparatively easy. 

APPRECIATES THE SPECTATOR LIFE SUPPLEMENT. 

The following letter, received by THE SpecTAtor, was addressed to 
our contributor, ‘Western 
print it: 


Agent,” whose permission we have to 


To ‘“‘A Western Agent:”’ 

Your “One Way of Soliciting,’’ published in the September 29, 1904, 
SPECTATOR, was of more practical use to me than all the other in- 
formation I got, personal and otherwise, pertaining to life insurance, and 
I thank you for it. 

To acquire sufficient knowledge to talk life insurance. intelligently was 
about the hardest nut I ever undertook to crack, and I tried many things 
before turning to this. 

How old am I in the business? Less than six months, but I’ve been 
producing right along, and that’s the principal thing, evidently. Wyo- 
ming and the west end of Nebraska is my territory the coming year. 
Where is yours? I court your acquaintance. 

I came here from the eastern part of the State December 1, and the 
time since was spent among the ranchmen principally, and I broke the 
record; wrote two in one house under the same roof. One in South 
Dakota and the other in Nebraska. 

I use very little printed matter, because talking to the point beats it, 
I think. 

I desire a copy of your company’s ‘“‘dividend records and statements of 
tontine surplus accumulations.’’ Mine is a good old-line company that 
doesn’t furnish them, ard I hope you won’t refuse. Is there anything in 
print of real practical use to beginners besides your article? 

Now, write me at length, and I will appreciate it: I’ll be here or else- 
where, but a letter addressed to Harrison, Neb., will reach me. It isn’t 
my permanent address, of course. That you will get later. And now, 
with best wishes for 1905, I am, yours truly, 

Harrison, Neb., January 7, 1905. 


A SECOND LETTER. 


FRANCIS SHINE. 


Mr. “Western Agent:’’ 

Your article ‘“‘How to Deal with Problems in Soliciting,’’ in November 
24 SPECTATOR, makes the very frequent cast-off prospect work easy. It 
shows plainly that the most difficult problem to be dealt with is ‘‘self,”’ 
who, nine times out of ten, needs the most fixing. 

You ‘‘wrote him a letter,’’ and so did I, and I mailed mine, unfor- 
tunately, and when I saw him again I had nothing to say. 

When I read your article I felt like pinching myself to see if I was 
awake, and I have resolved to adopt your method of writing instead of 
worrying about them in future. Yours truly, 
HARRISON, Neb., January 13, 1905. 


” 


FRANCIS SHINE. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/SIMENT 


In reviewing the annual statements of the several life insurance 
companies for the year 1904, one feature seems to be common with a 
majority of them, and that is in connection with the increase in the 
amount of insurance in force. Nearly every company reports a larger 
amount of new business written in 1904 than in the preceding year, but 
the sums added to the volume already on the books are not only less 
proportionately than in 1903, but in most cases are less than in the 
previous year, sc far as the actual amounts are concerned. While it 
is undoubtedly true that a large zmount of business is allowed to go 
off the books through lack of proper attention to the policyholders 
who fail to pay their premiums on the due dates, there are other causes 
at work tending to increase the proportion of terminations. Last year 
the companies seem to have incurred a much higher death rate than 
in the two preceding years, both of which presented records which 
were in the nature of surprises to the officers, who realize that de- 
ferred mortality must be paid for later, and the increased death rate 
of 1904 is proof of this fact. Then again the number of policies which 
annually reach the expiration of their dividend periods is having its 
effect on the terminations, for the companies have now reached the 
period when the active work of the years following 1880 is produc- 
ing. results to the policyholders. The business written in the decade 
ending with 1800 was in strong contrast with that of the previous ten 
years, when most companies showed an actual falling off in the amount 
in force, so that the increase in the normal terminations from now on 
will require as strenuous work as at any previous time in procuring 
new business 14 order to show additions to the amount in force. All 
companies which have displayed marked signs of activity during the 
past twenty years are now experiencing the difficulty of increasing their 
amounts in force on the same scale as formerly, while those who have 
plodded steadily along, writing about the same amount of business each 
year, are finding their terminations coming nearer and nearer to the 
amounts written. It is, therefore, becoming more and more impera- 
tive upon the companies to devote more attention than has hitherto 
been the case to the holding of business once secured, so that the ter- 
minations may not be unduly swollen by a large volume of lapses. 





* x * * 
Every man has his price and so has every life insurance policy, but 
the latter when paid is likely to give more satisfaction than the former. 


* * * * * 


The legislative sessions of the various States and Territories being 
now in full swing, the various life insurance companies are kept busy 
watching the bills introduced intended to tax, regulate, supervise and 
in other ways run the business in accordance with the opinions of 
legislators who do not know the difference between a rate book and a 
medical examination blank. Every active agent has, no doubt, enough 
to do in hustling for applications for the company he represents, but, 
taking a broader view of his duties, it is possible for him to lend ma- 
terial assistance to the business generally by using whatever influence 
he may possess in the community in opposing unjust legislation. A 
letter, or better still, a personal interview with the legislative repre- 








sentatives from his own district, explaining from the insurance stand- 
point the effects of the proposed measures will go far toward build- 
ing up an oppcsition to vicious and strike bills. At the same time the 
persons whom the agent has insured can be influenced to lend their 
aid in opposition, so that if the legislator should vote for a bad bill his 
constituents will know that he deliberately opposed their wishes after 
being put in full possession of the facts in the matter. Concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the agents in the different localities, and especially 
in the cities where the legislatures meet, would also prove beneficial 
to the interests of the business, and meet due recognition at the hands 
of the companies. 
ok * * * * 


Every tax imposed upon life insurance premiums and reserves adds 
to the cost of the insurance furnished the policyholder and therefore 
encourages improvidence. 

* * * * * 

The companies generally show a recovery in the amount of sur- 
plus funds held at the close of 1904 as compared with the figures of 
the preceding year, due in large part to the improved state of the 
market for stocks and bonds. Some agents will doubtless point with 
pride to the magnificent gains made in this direction by their respective 
companies, but on the whole it is not a particularly strong point to 
dwell upon. The excess of the market value of stocks and bonds over 
the cost value in the case of a life insurance company, although find- 
ing its proper place in the assets of a company as admitted by the in- 
surance departments, is not a divisible quantity, and is only available 
in those few instances where the company disposes of securities in 
order to take advantage of the opportunity to make a better invest- 
ment. Then again it must be remembered that in the case of bonds, 
particularly, there is a constant depreciation going on as the bonds 
approach their periods of maturity, so that bonds purchased at a pre- 
mium will eventually show an apparent loss on the books of the com- 
pany as the premiums are gradually charged off. The companies are 
not directly interested in the appreciation in value of securities, their 
object in making investments being to obtain those securities which, 
through a long period of time, will net them the largest rate of interest. 
When the excess of market values is highest the companies will show 
a low rate of interest earnings on their entire assets with a largely 
increased surplus, but as it is more important to show high interest 
earnings than a fictitious surplus based on market values, an ab- 
normally high market for securities does not appeal to the managers. 
In talking on the investments of the companies the agents can show 
the class of securities as evidence of the financial ability of the man- 
agers and point out that when the prices of good securities are low, 
the companies are in position to purchase at prices which will net a 
higher rate of interest and thereby give them a larger earning power 
with increased dividends to the policyholders. 

* ok cs * * 

When the idea was first broached of having the companies report 
only paid-for business there was considerable opposition manifested 
by more than a majority of the companies, principally on the ground 
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that it would involve much trouble in keeping track of the business of 
each year. This objection was speedily overruled, and one Insurance 
Department insisted upon having all reports made on the paid-for 
basis, so that there were two sets of statements being made. As this 
involved extra work for the companies, the number which adopted the 
paid-for basis for all departments was gradually added to, and finally 
the Insurance Commissioners, as a body, recognized that standard by 
incorporating it in the blank, but at the same time kept the written 
basis schedule, so that a company might report on either form, unless 
specially directed by the Department to use one particular basis. Con- 
necticut was the first State to insist upon the paid-for basis, although 
the companies domiciled there have not, until the past year or two, re- 
ported to other States except on the written basis. It has now been 
ruled that Connecticut companies can only advertise their statements on 
the basis accepted by the Department, so that now most of them will re- 
port paid-for business only to other States. In the advertised state- 
ment of the Equitable Life for 1904 it shows for the first time the 
paid-for new business, and the Union Central Life of Cincinnati has 
also adopted the paid-for basis for its 1904 statement. Massachusetts 
is now the only Department which insists upon all companies reporting 
to it on the written basis. 
* * * * 

A life insurance policy is bought on a margin in the same way as 
many people buy stocks, but while depreciation in the price of stocks 
may wipe out the margin, the life insurance policy cannot show any 


depreciation. The moral is obvious. 





NO UNIFORM BILL FOR FRATERNALS. 

At the recent National Convention of Insurance Commissioners a 
committee was appointed to prepare a uniform bill for the regulation 
of the fraternal orders, for presentation to the different State legisla- 
tures. C. W. Fletcher, chairman, and F. H. Hardison, secretary of 
this committee, have issued a report of the result of the several con- 
ferences the committee had with representatives of the fraternal 
orders. Seven members of the committee, representing as many dif- 
ferent States, met representatives of the fraternals in Boston and New 
York, and, after prolonged discussion the committee reports that it 
is impossible to formulate a uniform legislative code that will be ac- 
ceptable to both-the Commissioners and the fraternals. The National 
Fraternal Congress some months ago prepared a bill that they de- 
sired to have enacted by the various State legislatures, and it was 
this bill that was considered by the joint committee. They agreed 
very nicely upon the general features of the bill, but upon the ques- 
tion of the fraternals granting any other benefits than for death and 
disability unless rates and reserves were provided for, computed by 
some satisfactory standard, the fraternal representatives absolutely re- 
fused to incorporate any such provision in the bill. Upon this phase of 
the conference, the committee says: 

As the Commissioners would not give up the principle of valuation, 
if dividends, cash surrender values, limited payment policies, paid-up 
or extended insurance, etc., were to be promised, and the Associated 
Fraternities declined to consent to any bill which did not permit the 
offering of such benefits, and the National Fraternal Congress would 
not consider the introduction of a valuation provision for such benefits, 
although it would not affect them if they did not choose to offer such 
benefits, it was impossible to come to a full agreement. 

This much, however, was accomplished: Nearly all the proposed 
sections were agreed upon by the Commissioners and the National 
Fraternal Congress representatives, and many of these provisions were 
not repugnant to the views of the Associated Fraternaties. If the 
provisions upon which there is agreement are enacted into law, wher- 
ever there is fraternal legislation hereafter, it will be an important 
step toward uniformity, and your committee trusts important enough 
to make the time spent and the effort made to bring this about worth 
what it cost 

The emasculated bill as prepared will soon be sent to the Commis- 


sioners of the different States, and it will be up to them individually 
to decide whether they will recommend its enactment by their legis- 
or will sustain their committee, and insist upon the points it 
advocated at the conference. If the fraternals are permitted to do all 
sorts of insurance, they should certainly be compelled to furnish sat- 
isfactory guarantees that their contracts will be fulfilled. This can only 
be done by providing that a sufficient reserve shall be maintained to 
enable them to meet the liabilities they assume. 


latures, 
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OUR SECOND GREAT ENEMY. 

Darwin P. Kingsley of the New York Life Insurance Company re- 
cently delivered a stirring address on the above subject before the 
agency directors of the company. Space permits of only a small por- 
tion of the address being presented : 


The first great enemy of life insurance was man’s inability or unwill- 
ingness to appreciate and meet his personal responsibility. This enemy 
we have measurably vanquished; the swelling totals of life insurance 
and the facts set forth in our last annual statement show this conclu- 
sively. 

The second great enemy of life insurance is, however, a foe of a dif- 
ferent sort. Bluntly put, this enemy is the instinctive fear which men 
seem to have of vast accumulations of wealth. I want to consider for 
a few moments what there is in life insurance as we practice it which 
has brought us to the point where conflict with this enemy arises, and 
what there is in the history of mankind that makes this conflict natural 
and inevitable. * * * 

Life insurance deals with something that is as fundamental and as 
necessary to any proper development of the race as air and light and 
water. Through an organization that is world wide, we carry every- 
where the truth that in the struggle for existence—a struggle that in 
some form has been going on since the beginning—life can be so organ- 
ized and marshaled against its foes that the essentials of existence be- 
come as reasonably certain as a place to stand and air to breathe. This 
is, perhaps, our first contribution toward the liquidation of our obliga- 
mon <, ee 

All good laws are said to be revelations. This law of life insurance is 
a revelation: A revelation not merely on its purely protective side, but 
a revelation in the power of control which it is coming to exercise over 
wealth and the dangers that go with its irresponsible possession. The 
ballot after all frequently met blow with blow; in order to reform it 
had to destroy. Life insurance preserves men’s rights without destroy- 
ing anything, and its achievements are so high and so fine that it may 
be defined in this wise: “life insurance is wealth created by the mass, 
but distributed and controlled in the interest of the individual under a 
program more rational and more equitable than can be expressed in 
law or worked out in government. The ballot is illogical even in its 
own field. It never much reckoned ability, or virtue, or responsibility, 
or property. The principle which underlies life insurance, however, 
gives even-handed justice. It grants just what is deserved, takes nothing 
away. If it doesn’t put a conscience into wealth, it takes the cruelty and 
the greed out of it. We stand, therefore, after a fashion, at the point 
where some of the most important processes of the world seem about to 
change. Men are moving out and we are leading them out of their earlier 
period of perpetual self-destruction. We are asking men to turn their 
eyes away from certain horrible processes with which they have become 
familiar and which they no longer much fear, to consider other processes 
that are peaceful and beautiful, and which, strange to say, they seem 
instinctively to dread. * * * 

We have reached the beginning of a period of what seems vast ac- 
cumulations, and the problems that grow out of it will simply rush upon 
us within the next few years. These problems must be met, and life in- 
surance will meet and solve them first;—and they are not simple. It 
will be long before the accumulations of the world, or the debt of the 
world contracted for a beneficent and peaceful purpose, will anywhere 
near approach, if indeed they ever do, the totals that were wasted and 
squandered during the destructive period, and yet the promise of the 
hour is something prodigious, and the greater the promise the more need 
of a plan which shall meet this instinctive fear of the people and solve 
the problem of how accumulated wealth shall be handled. The great 
source of this accumulated wealth will be that thing with which we 
deal, human life. It is the mightiest force in the world, when taken in 
the mass and considered in its continuity. Governments are nothing to 
it, religions are a matter of yesterday. Its power is greater than that 
of cannon and battleships and dynamite, even greater than hate. 
Hitherto it has been misdirected, misapplied; its strength has been 
squandered and its substance wasted; it has been loaded with debts and 
drained of vitality. Yet, in spite of all, it has kept up a slow and certain 
progress. That it has survived after these years of incalculable waste 
simply emphasizes the splendors of the years that are to come when this 
waste is eliminated, when the power of life is applied to construction. 
Greater, far greater than all powers of destruction is life’s power of 
construction. [f this had not been so, man would long ago have perished 
from the earth. * * * 

Your knowledge of human nature tells you at once that if the nations 
had been called on to appropriate such sums for the purposes I have 
suggested, they would have halted and hesitated and haggled. They 
would have heen afraid. But why afraid? There’s the rub! It certainly 
would have been a better use of the money; it would have saved and ap- 
plied to the body of human effort millions of valuable lives, yet men 
who did not hesitate over this waste would have hesitated over tre con- 
ditions we have imagined. 

But this imaginary world is coming; indeed, in some feeble sense is 
here now. Not so much because men have ceased to kill each other, 
as because the creative. power of life through invention and learning and 
through the saving power of life insurance is overtaking its destructive 
work and promises, before the lapse of many centuries, to overwhelm it. 

But the journey will be long and the task is heavy. The enemy that 
threatens us, threatens every creative and conservative enterprise. The 
fear that grips men’s hearts is not so irrational, because while they 
readily forgot the story of the past, its lesson rests in their intuitions, 
and they fear al} forms of power in which they cannot see their definite 
place and a definite public control. It took centuries to overcome the 
same fear in the establishment of free government. The task is to show 
the world that wealth is a beneficent and not a dangerous thing; to 
show that present accumulations by contrast with the waste of the past 
are so small as to be almost negligible. But this may not be done by 
any program that fails to recognize the natural and fundamental rights 
of man in the wealth of the world—as the ballot recognizes his man- 
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hood. Ordinary rules of business fall shorf. Most legislation fails, be- 
cause it tinkers with externals. 

Our program essentially harmonizes with the entire situation. It gives 
control—control already, in the aggregate, of more accumulated wealth 
than is gathered behind any other modern idea,—control that is based on 
mutuality, on responsibility, on a perfection of justice not possible to 
any other business enterprise. It gives place to the individual, it is 
based on personal responsibility and self-respect. It carries a message 
to all the world and pays in kind the obligation which humanity has 
placed on us. It definitely husbands life—that mighty thing whose mis- 
sion we guess at, whose power we do not begin to comprehend. It 
arswers the question of this fear. It lays down a plan which, through 
the wealth, and great accumulations of wealth. will one day make a story 
as beautiful as the story of the past is sad. 





AGENTS’ MAXIMS. 

An insurance agent is not a peddler; take no notice of certain 
familiar signs in big office buildings. 

Neither is a life insurance agent a beggar. He is a business man 
and must regard and conduct himself as such. 

Never begin the first interview with, “Are you interested in in- 
surance?” Talk about the weather—race suicide, anything until you 
blank contract 
usually attracts a new prospect. Several times out of ten, it will 
interest him, and he will stop to read it. While he is reading it, 
get in your fine work. 

Be as familiar with the contracts and rate-books of your competi- 


get firmly seated, then begin talking insurance. A 


tors as you are with those of your own company. Rates quoted by 
“the agent of such and such a company” are sometimes fictitious, or 
else for some other form of contract, a fact not always understood 
by the prospect. Oftentimes you will close a contract then and there 
and save an extra trip, or losing the business altogether. 

With the tendency of the times toward consolidation and the ab- 
sorption of industrial enterprises by trusts, the small capitalist has 
very limited opportunity for the good and safe investment of his 
savings. This is a good argument in favor of investing in insurance 
contracts. 

If hecessary, acquaint the prospect with the fact that there is such 
It may clear the way for him and get 
It 


a thing as a premium note. 
the business for you. But don’t shoulder the burden yourself. 
isn’t good business and may put you “in a hole.” 

[f he passes the medical examination with flying colors, and is ac- 
Men- 


tion to him that many are called and that a few are not chosen. 


cepted, give him the “glad hand” and congratulate him heartily. 


HINTS FOR OVERCOMING INERTIA. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

[ was once intimately acquainted with a life insurance agent of 
exceptional ability. tHe reported $200,000 in new business every year, 
and could have reported twice that amount if he had worked steadily 
and methodically. Previous to entering life insurance he had been 
in a salaried position and had worked by the clock, but as soon as he 
hegan to solicit he became a monster of irregularity. He kept no 
books, only half copied applications, and frequently drew checks on 
the bank without making stubs, so that his balance and the bank’s 
He forwarded applications and an- 
swered pressing correspondence promptly, but everything else he put 
In taking a survey of 


never agreed. made reports, 
by until the accumulation almost buried him. 
his office I ran across matters that had been crowded out of sight for 
a year, and letters that had never been answered. 
with this condition and said, unhesitatingly, “It is rotten ;” 
failed to improve it. Half of his time he put in at soliciting or at the 
office, and the rest he devoted to systematic idling. However, he 
insisted that he worried about the office while soliciting, and worried 
about soliciting while in the office, so that he could do justice to neither. 
Ile had what the doctors call a vicious circle. Finally he turned his 
cfice over to a young man and resigned every function except that 


He was disgusted 
but he 


of signing checks. 

In a few months the young man cleared away the accumulation, 
introduced a number of card systems, and relieved his employer of 
every care. Note the result: He not only did not write more appli- 
cations, but he actually wrote less. With no worries to hold him to 
his business, he went to a baseball game in the afternoon, attended 
the theater or played cards until midnight, and slept until nine o’clock 


the next morning. After breakfast he curried his horse. sprinkled 
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the lawn or cut the grass, and by the time he was dressed it was al- 
most noon. It was then too late to accomplish anything before lunch, 
and another baseball game required his attention in the afternoon. 
He undoubtedly tried to escape these pitfalls. He bought an alarm 
clock, went to bed earlier and even began to board his horse at a 
livery stable, but he failed to solicit any more hours in the day. 
After a few weeks of this sort of grappling with himself he would 
take a spurt, write from twenty to fifty thousand dollars in appli- 
cations and then relapse again. 

[ had such a near view of this agent’s failings that they seemed to 
me almost incurable. I have at times almost given him-up in my 
thoughts with the observation that he is a genius, and that geniuses 
cannot be made to work like ordinary people. Notwithstanding his 
astonishing irregularities he ranks high as a business man, and has 
an income of five or six thousand dollars a year. 
sults what does it matter about the method? 
tors have more or less difficulty in beginning their work and in keep- 
ing at it, | want to make a suggestion or two in that line. 

Exercise of any kind is difficult at the outset. After a period of 
rest the faculties are sluggish and unresponsive. When the rage for 
the bicycle was at its height a trainer told me that in the morning he 
had to ride ten miles before he could overcome his disgust and get 
interested in what he was doing. I was present once when a violin 
teacher was drilling a pupil for a recital. He positively commanded 
the pupil to play nothing but light and easy airs at the beginning, 
and to wait until his nervous system was under good control before 
he attempted anything pretentious. Even mechanical’ workers have 
trouble in overcoming the morning lethargy, and I have often heard 
a carpenter say, “Well, I must get a start.” The clock and the boss 
help most people to get a “start,” but the solicitor works on commis- 
sion and is thus deprived of these valuable stimulants. To make it 
worse he has to work a great deal with abstractions and he finds it 
hard to get them materialized. He often loses himself in a fog and 
does not know what, when or where to take hold. If he has an in- 
spiration and does not act upon it it vanishes. For all these reasons 
he should invent or adapt some method of getting himself launched. 
He may do this by trying himself with a routine. I have always 
thought that the function of a system in soliciting is very much mis- 
understood. When a new one is introduced its inventor lauds it as 
almost a substitute for energy, intelligence or genius, but as a matter 
of fact a system is mainly useful in giving the solicitor something 
tangible to work with. The solicitor who sees a definite number of 
prospects every day may often rise in a state of imbecility, but he has 
resolution enough left to grasp his memorandum and plod from one 
office to another. While he is doing so he will gather momentum 
and initiative and his faculties will resume their activity. 

Now, indecision is a prime cause of paralysis, and nearly all soli- 
citors are afflicted with indecision. Why? Because they set their 
minds too exclusively upon results. An agent wants to write applt- 
cations and he wants to write them all the time. As long as he has 
some hopeful cases in hand he does not vacillate much, but when his 
He looks over his 


If he produces re- 
However, as all solici- 


closing material is exhausted he flattens out. 
memoranda again and again and wonders if this man or that man 
could be written. He weighs the evidence for and against, and the 
longer he reflects the more impotent he becomes. As he fails to. 
find any promise of a new policyholder he grows more and more ir- 
resolute and finally vields to depression and discouragement. He 
wonders if he will be able to get a living, concludes that times are 
hard, thet he lives in a peculiar territory, or that he is not fitted for 
A solicitor in this state needs to come in contact with 
to be 


soliciting. 
life. There is no inspiration in a piece of paper. It is only 
caught from people. In this state of enervation he should cease ex- 
ploring his card case or cabinet for prospects and go to work to 
make them. When such depression has once set in it is undoubtedly 
difficult to throw it off at once, but a solicitor should guard against 
it by taking more interest in the character and quantity of his work. 
At one time in my life I kept a careful record of the work I had 
done each day, and I then knew positively whether I was working 
or was cnly cheating myself into the belief that I was working. 
Whenever I become discouraged I looked over my evidence of in- 
dustry and I obtained sufficient inspiration for another “start.” 
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Nothing succeeds like success. ‘There is a wonderful lightness and 
elasticity of spirits which comes from getting a dreaded thing done. 
When I was a boy I liked pies, but despised the crusts: I had to 
eat them, and so I got into the habit of doing it first. This habit 
has more or less remained with me throughout life. If there is any- 
thing particularly disagreeable from which I cannot escape, that is 
the first thing I do. The average solicitor fairly quakes over the 
first interview. For this very reason he should get it off his mind 
as soon as possible. Not only that, but let him practice on first inter- 
views. He can cultivate strangers wherever he meets them, and if 
he does it with judgment he will presently have no strictly first in- 
terviews to make. One disagreeable feature of his work will be al- 
most eliminated, and the consciousness of this will lighten all of his 
subsequent efforts. 





TWENTY=-PAY LIFE AND TWENTY=YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

In conversation, recently, an agent told the writer that he occa- 
sionally encountered a person who was “mad clear through” because 
he had, in some way, discovered that he had a twenty-payment life 
policy instead of a twenty-year endowment, which he supposed he 
had, feeling that he had been “buncoed,” that he had had palmed off 
on him a policy which he did not want. 

Of course that is all because of the ignorance of the insured. The 
mind of the layman is very apt to be confused by these two forms of 
policies. “Twenty-payment” and “twenty-year endowment” sound a 
good deal alike to him. 

The agent has no difficulty in convincing him, if he is a reasonable 
man, that the misunderstanding is all his, that he has one of the best 
of policies, at a low cost, and usually the agent sells him a twenty- 


year endowment, because the man is all ready to take it and wants it. 





HOW TO BUY LIFE INSURANCE. 
In the January number of The World’s Work an article by Henry 
Wysham Lanier is given under the above heading. The following 


are extracts therefrom: 

To insurance men who are willing to discuss the subject on a purely 
theoretical basis, from the standpoint of the policyholders in a mutual 
company, the agent is a necessary evil—with an accent on the ‘‘neces- 
sary.” They will grant at once that a “sacred” business should not in 
theory be represented to the public almost exclusively by forty or fifty 
thousand missionaries whose financial existence is directly involved in 
extending it, but not at all in the truth of the statements they make, and 
who cannot, from the very nature of the case, be under direct supervision 
by the responsible officials of the company; but, they will add, life in- 
surance is a great blessing; it simply could not be extended in any other 
way; and (hopefully) the standard of character among the agents is being 
remarkably elevated all the time. The most independent person I met 
among active insurance workers, a man who held violently heretical 
views on some of the fundamental principles of the profession—even this 
gentleman refused to admit the possibility of ever conducting the busi- 
ness without agents. 

“Why,” said he, “if our company were to discharge all its agents, I 
don’t believe we’d do a business of a million a year, and that would be 
chiefly the undesirable ‘risks’ and those who want to beat the company.” 

His company is issuing between two and three hundred millions of new 
insurance a year. Yet the universal opinion seems to be that even such a 
colossal stream of business gives the concern no momentum whatever 
apart from its agents. 

An interesting attempt has recently been made to sell insurance by 
mail, with the premiums payable in installments, and this experiment 
seems directly in line with the experience of merchants dealing in other 
commodities. It has been demonstrated, during the last few years, by 
scores of magazine advertisers and workers by circulars, that the “mail 
order” plan can be adapted to almost anything from courses of instruc- 
tion to ready-made clothes and real estate; and, following out this sug- 
gestion, one clever insurance agent has succeeded in selling by mail, at 
a cost to him of $15, a policy for which the standard insurance companies 
pay their agents $65. But, as hinted above, the insurance people simply 
pooh-pooh such attempts, and, when one refers to them, begin at once 
to talk about undesirable business, and the failure of the same sort of 
thing started as a circulation scheme some years ago by a Cleveland 
newspaper. 

“Life insurance isn’t like anything else,’’ say these gentlemen. ‘‘The 
appeal must be mainly or entirely to an unselfish motive; and it takes a 
good agent’s personal presentation, backed by a very selfish motive on 
that agent’s part, to do this successfully.” 

This is plausible enough, and it is somewhat confirmed by the fact that 
the policies which have proved the easiest to sell by mail are the ‘‘en- 
dowments,” which give the insured person himself the proceeds, after a 
certain time, instead of merely swelling his estate. * 

The chances for a successful career, combined with the unremitting 
efforts of the companies themselves, have changed remarkably the stand- 
ard of life insurance solicitors. “Insurance agent’’ is no longer a term 
of obloquy, as it was made by the unleashed imagination and conscience- 
less scramble for any sort of business paying a commission which char- 
acterized only too large a proportion of the agents’ work twenty years 
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ago. One plan now in vogue to secure better men and more responsible 
policyholders is to give the agent, not most or all of the first payment 
to the company, but a much smaller percentage of this, and a continuing 
percentage of the subsequent annual payments. * * * Another scheme 
which has proved most successful in raising the average character of 
agents is the free instruction of college men in such work. * * 

Of course, the handling of these thousands of agents is a cE im- 
portant matter. Generally, one of the high executive officers of the com- 
pany has especial charge of the whole organization, and is responsible 
for maintaining and improving the efficiency of the business-getters, 
while devising plans Sor increasing the business and decreasing the ex- 
pense of getting it. * 

The fundamental cabeshenan of insurance policies are most simple. 
There are, to begin with, two great divisions, “participating” and ‘‘non- 
participating” policies; that is, those in which the insured person shares 
in the ‘‘profits’’ of the company, and those that furnish protection against ° 
death for a given term, and nothing else. * * * 

Of the participating policies, the main kinds are: the ‘‘endowment,” 
which pays to the insured himself a certain annual sum at the end of a 
term of years; the ‘‘full term,”’ by which annual payments are made by 
him until death; and the ‘limited payment,’’ which calls for a higher 
premium through ten, fifteen or twenty years. The subdivisions from 
these are various, but they are not necessarily complex. 

An example of the confusion which is taken advantage of by unscrup- 
ulous agents is offered by the ‘five per cent gold bonds’ recently ex- 
ploited. These policies are themselves ‘‘straight’”’ as a die, but it is cer- 
tain that many people who have purchased a $10,000 policy for the sake 
of the five per cent interest did not realize that they were paying the 
premium on $13,000. Of course, this is necessary, for the insurance com- 
panies make their estimates now on a three and a half per cent basis— 
but the point was at least left vague by some of the agents. * * 

One of the most recent policies is that held by one of the Bo a 
dents of a great insurance company. He calls it a ‘‘bread-and-butter” 
policy, and it insures his life for $200,000, which is payable beginning with 
his death in annual installments of $4000 for fifty years. This means 
that if his wife survive him she will have enough to live on while the 
two children are growing up; his children will have a small assured in- 
come throughout their lives and during the time waen their children are 
being educated. 

There is, apparently, a general delusion that a man ‘‘on the inside” 
could lay out, if he wished to, a graduated scheme of the best policy for 
a man of twenty-five, of thirty, and so on. This, of course, is just as im- 
— as it would be for a tailor to make a suit for a man aged twenty- 
ve. 

“When one of my friends asks me for advice about what policy he 
should take,’’ said a very well informed insurance man, “I always begin 
by warning him that I’ll have nothing to do with him unless he’ll per- 
mit me to ask him some impertinent questions. If he agrees, I find out 
how much money he makes, whether he saves any, what are his family 
responsibilities, and what is his personal temperament. Then I can ad- 
vise him intelligently. For instance, a young fellow who earns a fair in- 
come, but ordinarily spends it all, might best take a twenty-payment, 
deferred dividend endowment; while a man on a small salary, who has a 
mother and family dependent on him, should take out every dollar of 
straight insurance he can carry.”’ 

If one has a friend in the business, the best plan is to go to him, tell 
him all the facts, and trust to his judgment. If not, a little common 
sense and insistence upon understanding in plain English what he is to 
pay and what he gets for it will gO a long way toward setting him right 
in the matter of selection. * * 

In the case of the five per cent gold bond policy, bonds bearing five per 
cent interest are issued instead of cash in settlement of claims under 
this contract. These bonds are payable in gold, and are practically as 
secure as government securities, in addition to bearing a higher rate of 
interest. * * * 

In case the assured or beneficiary does not wish to have the bonds, they 
can be sold at a guaranteed price of $1300 for each $1000 bond. 

The continuous installment contract enables one to provide an abso- 
lutely sure and certain income for his wife, daughter or minor child, that 
can neither be lost, squandered nor dissipated. It is one of the best 
means ever devised for the absolute protection of a beneficiary. 

The annual payment by a man aged thirty, to secure to his wife, aged 
twenty-eight, an income of $1000 after his death is $429.20, payable for 
life, or $605.40 payable for twenty years. If the annual payment is 
$995.80, the annual income of $1000 will commence twenty years after the 
first deposit is made, and will continue as long as either the assured or 
beneficiary live. The beneficiary may draw out many times the amount 
deposited, for she may live a long life after the death of the assured, at 
which the income commences. 





PAY ON TIME. 


The exactitude of the life insurance companies of this city has won the 
admiration of one policyholder. He is satisfied that a company which so 
carefully looks after the little things as his own has done in his case can 
be trusted thoroughly and that its success is assured. 

The policyholder had a premium due January 2. He thought it would 
be time enough to pay within a day or so, and sent his check on January 
6. In the next mail came a pleasant note stating that, as the premium 
was not paid when due, interest amounting to four cents had accrued, 
which the company would be pleased to receive. 

“That’s business, and I like it,’’ said the policyholder, as he sent two 
two-cent stamps after the premium.—New York Sun. 





My opinion is that a young man should take life assurance at the 
earliest possible time; that he should take as much as he can con- 
veniently pay for, and should increase it as his income increases.— 


James H. Hyde. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/SIFMENT. 

One life insurance company in its monthly paper, intended for the 
use of its field force, refers to the agents who submit applications for 
large amounts of insurance, and indicates such contracts as, com- 
bined with others in force, bring the total amount carried up to the 
company’s limit. It has been repeatedly stated that the best class of 
prospects for agents to work upon are those who are already insured, 
and the experience of this company bears out the truth of the claim. 
A man who has once taken out a policy of life insurance speedily 
learns to recognize its benefits and advantages, not only in the sense 
of security it gives him, but in the habits of saving which it inculcates 
in him in order to meet the premiums as they become due. The care- 
ful agent will therefore keep close watch on all whom he insures, so as 
to be able to take advantage of every improvement in the insured’s 
financial condition, which will warrant the taking out of additional 
insurance. This is particularly necessary in the case of young men be- 
coming insured. As a rule, a young man can only take out a limited 
amount of insurance, because his income is comparatively small, and 
he is perhaps not sufficiently convinced of its need, owing to the fact 
that he has no one immediately dependent upon him. But as his in- 
come increases and he assumes additional responsibilities, by marriage, 
or business connections, further insurance becomes imperative, and if 
the agent has made a personal friend of him, as he should have done, 
little persuasion is necessary to induce him to steadily increase his line. 
The agent’s duty is to sell his customer all the insurance he can rea- 
sonably pay for at one time, and to increase the amount from time to 
time, but never to overload the insured, and thus cause him to suffer 
loss by reason of having to give some of it up. 

* * * * * 


The lowest amount of insurance a man should carry is that sum 
which will provide an annual income equal to the present scale of living 
expenses of those dependent on him. 

* * * * * 

During the year 1903 seven organizations were added to the list of 
legal reserve organizations licensed in the several States of the Union, 
making ninety in all. In 1904 only two new companies actually com- 
menced operations, the Continental Life and Investment Company of 
Salt Lake City, and the Citizens Life Insurance Company of Louisville, 
while the Eureka Insurance Company of Baltimore re-organized under 
the old-line law. There are, however, quite a number of organizations 
in process of formation, including-the Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville; the Buffalo Life of Buffalo, N. Y.; the Reliable and Central 
Union of Indianapolis ; the Colorado National of Denver; the Western 
Life of Aberdeen, S. D.; the Lincoln Life of Newark, N. J.; the Life 
Insurance Club of New York and the Economical Life of the same 
city. The Scandia Life Insurance Company of Chicago is the only com- 
pany thus far this year that has reorganized as a legal reserve company. 
The prospects are, therefore, that by the close of the current year there 
will be a round hundred old-line life insurance companies operating in 
the United States, exclusive of the three Canadian and one Prussian 
company already licensed. The great increase in the number of old- 





line organizations actively engaged in business during the past decade 
is proof of the interest taken by the people generally in the subject 
of life insurance and indicates that nearly every State is anxious to 
be represented by a company of its own. Only a few States are now 
unrepresented in the list, most of them being located in the South and 
on the Pacific Coast. 


* * *x * of 


From a casual examination of the statements of the life insurance 
companies covering the year 1904 it is evident that a little more atten- 
tion is being devoted to the question of economical management than 
has hitherto been the case. A review of the figures in this respect of 
the past ten years shows that there are very wide variations as between 
individual companies, resulting in giving some of them a decided ad- 
vantage jn their ability to keep down the cost to their policyholders. 
Some of the most carefully managed companies in the country have 
been progressing in volume of business at a rate which bids fair to 
enroll them before long in the ranks of the giant organizations, and yet 
their proportion of expenditures has not appreciably increased. These 
companies owe their increased business to the fact that they have not 
tried to write a large volume of business without considering its rela- 
tion to the amount already in force, and consequently have not had to 
encroach to any great extent on the loading on old business, nor on 
their surplus funds. It would seem that their managers have yearly 
determined how much more new business could safely be written than 
in the preceding year, and have kept their agents down to that amount. 
By doing so they have shown a symmetrical growth, and while, per- 
haps, not making each year pay the entire expenses on the business 
procured, have used but a small portion of the saving effected on old 
contracts and added to their surplus for future distribution. The suc- 
cess achieved by these companies is having its effect on others by forc- 
ing them to keep within reasonable limits of expenditure in procuring 
new business which ultimately will result in a more symmetrical up- 
building of the amounts at risk and the companies’ condition gener- 
ally. 

* * * * * 


The two months just closed are among the best producing months of 
the year, and the agent who has not done well in them has much to 
make up in the remaining ten. 

* * * x x 


Not long ago a gentleman who had been solicited for insurance by 
an agent, who devoted considerable time to him, incurred the dislike of 
the agent in question by finally refusing to sign an application. An 
acquaintance, knowing that the man needed insurance and was willing 
to take it, asked why he had not signed the application, and was told 
that it was because the agent knew too much about insurance, and not 
enough about wht the man really needed. An agent of another com- 
pany was informed of the circumstances, sought an interview with the 
gentleman and secured the application without having to call upon him 
a second time. The gentleman’s assertion that the first agent knew too 
much about insurance was evidently caused by his having had to listen 
to a lot of useless talk about the theory of insurance, interspersed with 
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many technical terms which the business man did not understand, and 
did not really want to understand. What he wanted to know was what 
form of policy was best suited to his needs, and the second agent, by 
finding out all hecould about the man before he visited him, was able to 
show him at once the contract which would suit both his pocket-book 
and his requirements as to protection. There are many agents who 
fully understand the theory of insurance, but do not know when to 
leave it alone in their conversations with customers, and accordingly 
wonder how other agents make more of a success than they do. While 
it cannot be disputed that it is a good thing for an agent to understand 
the subject thoroughly, it is only about the one hundredth man who 
will want to be talked to along that line, and the more important thing 
for the agent to learn is how to sell insurance. His company contracts 
with him for that service and not to go around giving lectures on the 
theory of the business. 





A FRIEND IN DISGUISE, 


One of the best and squarest life insurance agents in a certain 
large city repeatedly solicited a man in an official position, but un- 
successfully. The agent could not understand why he failed to get 
the man’s application. 

Finally a mutual friend called upon the much-solicited one and 
asked him why it was that the agent could not touch him. “He” (the 
agent), “is a fine chap,” said the mutual friend, “and all right.” 

“He may be,” returned the other, “but he has a monumental nerve.” 

“Supposing he has,” replied the friend, “but so have you.” : 

“Now this agent’s nerve, as you call it, is not ‘nerve’ in the sense 
you mean. What seems to you to be ‘nosey,’ on the agent’s part, is 
simply a genuine, friendly interest in you. He wants your business, 
of course, but he wants to benefit you just as much. He knows you 
ought to be insured. and so do you know that you ought to be insured. 
Insured or not insured, this agent would take no end of trouble to do 
you a favor or a kindness. I know him. He is a safe man; he rep- 
resents one of the best companies. Give him a show.” 

The solicited one took the matter seriously, for he knew that the 
friend was disinterested, and it was only a few days before the 
agent had his application. 

The man was simply naturally “cross-grained,” the agent was too 
complaisant, and neither “sized up” the other correctly. 





LIFE INSURANCE NUGGETS. 


The earlier the better. Rates are lower and the chances of accept- 
ance greater than, say, beyond twenty or thirty years. 

Salaries are small, expenses are large, savings accumulate slowly, 
and the fund is a constant temptation. It is hard to resist the impor- 
tunity of temporary needs, and often the savings of years vanish in a 
day. Temptation is set aside by saving through a life insurance 
policy, against the greater need, death or old age. Dependent ones 
are thus more surely and better cared for, and the dread of poverty 
is removed. 

To insure one’s life means a certain peace of the heart and a cer- 
tain courage of a man’s life who has to take his risks, as all must live 
to die. 

John D. Long, late Secretary of the Navy, says: 
is no longer an experiment.” 

Health is uncertain. The best company will pass a man to-day; 
to-morrow the poorest company may turn him down. 

The fewer the years at the start, the smaller the premiums. 

Young man, insure your life, for then you may ask a young woman 
for her hand with a clear conscience. 

Young woman, insure while you are young, for your chances of 
“acceptance” are then greater. 


“Life insurance 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE. 

Hon. James M. Beck, formerly United States Assistant Attorney- 
General, and now counsel for the Mutual Life, last week addressed 
the Boston Life Underwriters Association on the subject of “Federal 
Supervision of Insurance.” He gave a careful review of the law and 
court decisions bearing upon the subject of interstate commerce, and 
held to the opinion that if Congress would pass a law recognizing in- 
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surance as a prominent factor of commerce, Federal supervision 
would then be obtainable. He said: 


_ What the economic necessities of the country imperatively require 
in the matter of our form of government they will ultimately receive. 
Indeed, the question of insurance is but one phase of the larger prob- 
lem of how the Federal Government shall deal with interstate corpo- 
rations. As the fathers had no conception of a corporation doing 
business beyond the State of its incorporation, they naturally did not 
expressly provide for that which is the distinguishing feature of our 
commercial life, namely, interstate corporations. The law, therefore, 
regards the corporation as a citizen of the State of its formation, 
having no powers beyond it except by comity or when in discharge of 
a Federal function, and its formation and control have been assumed 
to be the exclusive concern of the mother State. We must sooner or 
later abandon the fiction that the corporation, when it engages in 
interstate trade, is exclusively the concern of the State which happens 
to issue a piece of paper called a charter. 

Regarding the taxation of insurance companies, the speaker said: 

With few exceptions, the men most conspicuously identified with 
this beneficent form of commercial enterprise are agreed that the 
growth of insurance is restricted, its burdens increased and its free- 
dom impaired by its absolute subjection under existing conditions to 
the arbitrary, and at times tyrannical, will of fifty different insurance 
departments. Within a period of forty years the life insurance com- 
panies of America have paid to the various States taxes to the amount 
of $100,000,000, and at the present time the annual charge for the 
privilege of engaging in this great beneficent enterprise amounts to 
$9,000,000. Such a tax would be onerous and oppressive if these in- 
stitutions were merely money-making enterprises, but as the dis- 
tinguished senator from Massachusetts, Charles Sumner, once pointed 
out upon the floor of Congress, insurance is not “a money making 
but a money saving business,” and these enormous license taxes are, 
therefore, direct taxes upon thrift. As the railroads discharge a great 
public function in creating highways of commerce, and are, therefore, 
regarded as quasi-public bodies, similarly life insurance companies 
discharge a governmental function, which otherwise would rest upon 
the State, for if the wage earner is stricken down by ill health and 
premature death and no provision has been made for the support of 
his dependent wife and children, the State has always recognized its 
duty to give relief. This burden the life insurance company assumes, 
and in doing so it invokes the spirit of fraternal co-operation. 


Mr. Beck fully recognized the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
Congressional action to secure Federal supervision, but thought the 
discussion of the subject might lead to beneficial results. 





ON WORKING FOR MONEY. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

In the course of a few years a life insurance agent is likely to be- 
come pretty familiar with the following formula: ‘We have care- 
fully considered the application of ——, and regret to inform you 
that it is declined.” This cheerful message from the medical de- 
partment is usually sent to the general agent, and thence forwarded 
to the subordinate, who, in a state of happy expectation, is making 
imaginary purchases with his commission. The intelligence to him 
is always new and unlooked for. He rarely expects it, and it 
comes to him as a sort of calamity that has played havoc with his 
For a time he is inconsolable, and must find a vent for his 
feelings. He is clear that the medical department is wrong, and has 
a score of reasons for thinking so. Somebody must hear them, and 
most likely it will be the general agent, who must undertake the 
difficult and delicate task of comforting the disappointed subordi- 
nate without lowering the prestige of the medical department. 
Finally the agent is restored to reason, but he lets himself down 
gracefully by saying: “Well, I don’t care so much about the loss of 
the commission, if the doctor would only not be so cold-blooded 
about turning a man down.” Of course, when one has said a good 
many wild things he can not retract them all at once without losing 
his self-respect, so he compromises by sharing the blame with some- 
one else. The agent has his little fling at the medical department, 
and then goes to work again. 

I am going to say a few words about “working for money,” and I 
have written the above because it shows the cause of an occasional 
heresy which the agent utters against my subject. There are a num- 
ber of occasions that incite him to heroism and philanthropy. At 
such times he works without money, simply for the good of humanity 
and the joy of working. When the merits of companies are up, and 
he wishes to deliver a masterly argument in favor of his own, he 


hopes. 
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says: “I am not talking for selfish reasons or merely for the money 
there is in it. I am talking for your good. To prove it, I will say 
this: If you will state positively that you will take a policy, but will 


not take it in my company, I will name two or three companies that 
will treat you fair and right. They are next best after my own com- 
pany, but do not make the mistake of going into the company that 
you are at present considering.” Again, he can get far away from 
the sordidness and baseness of life and make a noble appeal in be- 
half of a beloved wife or dependent child. He is not working for 
commission then. Perish the thought! He is seeking the good of 
the prospect’s family. Now, such arguments are legitimate, and 
possibly necessary. Doubtless, at the proper moment they give a 
sort of exhaltation to the agent, and in the warmth of his sincerity 
his words flow with telling effect, but in a sense they are moonshine. 
The agent necessarily works for himself. Even if he did not need 
food, clothing and shelter like other people he would still have to 
work for money. He is a social animal. He needs a wife, children 
and friends. If he could personally live on air his family must be 
supported. He must have society and entertain his friends. He 
must appear the equal of his class. His friends work, and he must 
work or be totally out of sympathy with them. Every worthy mem- 
ber of society makes money, and he must make money. It will not 
buy everything, of course, but it will buy nearly everything that 
humanity values. When an applicant is rejected, an agent has no 
real grievance against the medical department. He is simply griev- 
ing at the loss of his commission. The English language does not 
contain words so tender and mellifluous that they could make a re- 
jection pleasant or lessen the bitterness of his disappointment. When 
he offers to name a good company for the applicant to enter he has 
simply reached the climax of his enthusiasm. He would be amazed 
to have his offer accepted, and if he kept his promise it would make 
him miserable. No, he is working for money for himself, for his 
own company. 

I suppose as long as there is still so much of the romantic and the 
poetical left in us it will hardly be possible to dispense with the 
altruistic and the philanthropic arguments. We like to believe in 
disinterestedness just as we would still believe in fairies, if we could. 
Perhaps we shall have to humor the weakness for awhile, but I 
think much would be gained by relying upon the exact truth. Newer 
and broader arguments may be based upon it than upon the old 
theory of disinterestedness. 

Why should a man work for money? Because it is necessary to 
his self-respect. What is the basis of self-respect? The.respect of 
others. A man can defy society and exist almost alone, but in the 
ordinary customs which have endured almost from the infancy of the 
race he can not be totally different and retain his self-respect. The 
average man would rather be in the penitentiary and be one of a 
class than to live in the great world and be an anomaly in every- 
thing but suffering. 

Money is in a sense the highest standard of worth. It can be 
exchanged for almost any service or any material thing that human- 
ity considers desirable. We will give the best of which we are capa- 
ble for it. A musician will play his best tune, an artist will paint his 
best picture, a merchant will sell his best goods for money. It will 
not buy everything, but it will promote everything. It will promote 
culture, love, health and happiness. It represents our highest 
powers. When we have it we know that we have struggled and over- 
come. When a man gives it for service it is the highest token that 
he can give of his appreciation. He values money. He will not part 
with it readily, but when he does it is evidence of his valuation of the 
It is easy to pay compliments, but the highest compliment 
is money. Ten years ago, when I was learning to write, I enjoyed 
seeing my efforts in print. If an editor gave me a good word I was 
pleased, but no compliment ever gave me so much satisfaction as the 
first check. 

The worker ought to regard every dollar that he honestly earns as 
an expression of his employer’s good opinion of him. If he is a 
solicitor he ought to thoroughly saturate himself with the arguments 
which I have advanced about working for money, and use them in 
He may say to his prospect: ‘I am working for you 
hecause your money pays me if I write you. For money I will give 


service. 


his canvass. 
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you my best service. You are working for meney because you could 
not be a member of society if you failed to support yourself and those 
dependent upon you. My proposition is about money. We propose 
to help you make money. We will help you to do something that 
will make you a better man and a more respected man, a more useful 
man, a happier man, a good citizen. You cannot do your duty to 
society and fail to be happier and better, unless you are an abnermal 
man. I do not expect you to take an interest in dying, nor do I 
say anything about the bitterness that yc: spare your loved ones by 
insuring. I only tell you what a manly thing it is to insure; how 
entirely consistent it is with the laws of your well being, and the 
satisfaction that you will have from living in harmony with right 
principles. 

When asked for a rebate he may say: “I never rebate. If I did 
the applicant and I would lose respect for each other. He would 
have less respect for his purchase, and would the more willingly 
throw it away. If you pay full premium it will increase the moral 
quality of your act.” 





ADVICE FROM THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
In a paper read by Dr. H. B. Buck, medical director of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, recently, some good advice was given to 
agents, the following being a few of the pertinent points: 


Luckily for you the age is past in which the use of the umbrella was 
regarded irreverent and life insurance a distrust in Providence. 

The waning success of all imitative, bogus work, under the guise of 
life insurance, only serves to stimulate and strengthen public confi- 
dence in the absolute safety of the long tried and proven methods of 
which you are honorable exponents. 

I entertain a lively and abiding respect for a veteran life insurance 
solicitor. The real, requisite qualifications for continued success are still 
with me a great mystery. 

I cannot recall a better chance to test the fallibility of human judg- 
ment than the effort to predict the outcome of a beginner in your line, 
even in a case where you feel sure of an intimate knowledge of his 
business qualifications. 

In the most hopeful cases I have witnessed the most complete failures 
—on the contrary in doubtful cases even brilliant results. Who can solve 
the mystery? 

Success speaks for itself; hence as veterans you, in my judgment, chal- 
lenge the admiration and esteem of every candid man. 

It would be presumption in me to attempt the role of adviser as to 
your methods of getting business. In this line each holds his own secret 
of success. It is with the results of your labor that we have to deal. I 
take it for granted that you will receive and act upon reasonable sug- 
gestions that look to the benefit of those who handle this immense mass, 
the aggregate of your united efforts. 

None but the detail worker can have any just conception of the im- 
mense saving that would result from a little more care and precision on 
your part. Let every solicitor strive to forward his work in a shape 
to curtail correspondence to the very minimum. Observe strict ad- 
herence to the blank applications; this will not only save great labor 
and expense, but will so expedite business that the chance for friction, 
disappointments and delay will vanish, and fault-finding give place to a 
flow of mutual good feeling. 

The saving of time, labor and expense is important, but not more so 
than the saving of all our applicants from the discomfort of vexatious 
delays. J 

Carelessness and its results compel great watchfulness and activity on 
the part of the company, that can never relax until better and more im- 
proved conditions prevail. They must be on the alert to compensate for 
any lack upon your part, either in confidence or imperfections in your 
detail work. 

They find it necessary to open up and keep clear, channels through 
which they can speedily gather information that will enable them to 
dispense justice and guard their own interests. 

If at any time their decisions do not harmonize with your precon- 
ceived idea, be generous enough to accord to them better facilities for 
reaching just conclusions. 

Your work is handled with business sagacity; the good with unfeigned 
satisfaction—the bad with great regret. Business good or bad represents 
money; so far from taking fiendish delight in perhaps flatly turning down 
your risk, they have good occasion to mourn over absolute loss in dol- 
lars and cents, but are forced to choose the lesser evil to guard against 
still greater loss. The welfare of the company is the underlying motive. 

Live not for to-day alone! Have a wise regard for the future. Little 
temporary vexations are but the expected discipline of business life. 
Such is the common lot of mankind. The compensation to you under such 
circumstances comes in the knowledge that your temporary sacrifice re- 
dounds to the good of the company you serve, in which you should feel 
that you have a vital, personal interest. 





RELATION OF MORTALITY TO NEW BUSINESS. 
In the fifty-ninth annual report of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, President Jacob L. Greene addresses the policy- 
holders on the above topic as follows: 


The public is often given to understand that as a large and rapid 
influx of new business tends for a time to keep down the average age 
of the business as a whole, and sc to make the death losses appear a 











smaller percentage of the whole amount at risk, it really gives a com- 
paratively better mortality experience, and therefore justifies its ab- 
normal cost. This is not true. It belies the whole basis and structure 
of life insurance. It is worth a moment’s examination: 

Take 10,000 sound men, aged thirty, insured for $10,000 each, or $100,- 
000,000 altogether. We know Within safe limits how many of these men 
will die each year until all are gone; we charge each one the premium 
adequate to meet that rate of loss, and from the premiums make the 
proper reserves. The first year only eighty-four will die, the company 
will pay out $840,000, or only eighty-four one-hundredths of one per cent 
of the amount at risk; twenty years later there will be 8180 of these men 
living, with $81,800,000 at risk; 124 of them will die that year, the com- 
pany will pay out $1,240,000, or 1% per cent of the amount at risk; in the 
fortieth year 4418 will be living, with $44,180,000 at risk, 265 will die, the 
company will pay out $2,650,000, or about 6 per cent of the amount at 
risk; in the fiftieth year there will be 1770 living, with $17,700,000 at 
risk, 230 will die, the company will pay out $2,300,000, or thirteen per cent 
of the amount at risk; in the sixtieth year only 216 will be living, with 
$2,160,000 at risk, sixty-three will die, the company will pay out $630,- 
000, or about 30 per cent of the amount at risk. But the mortality which 
in the siextieth year of the business calls for 30 per cent of the amount 
at risk is just as normal and just as favorable to the company as that 
which in the first year called for only eighty-four one-hundredths of 1 
per cent; and if the company has charged the proper premiums and kept 
the proper reserves, it is just as well prepared to pay the 30 per cent, 
as it was to pay the eighty-four one hundredths of 1 per cent; and if 
the business was well selected and well located, the chances for a mor- 
tality more fayorable than that calculated for, with a consequent saving 
on losses, have been equally good all the way through. 





POLICY PROCEEDS LEFT IN TRUST. 

Many trust companies act as trustees for beneficiaries under life in- 
surance policies. 

When an executor or trustee is excused from giving sureties on 
his probate bond, as is often the case, the beneficiaries are protected 
only to the extent of the personal responsibility of the individual. 
The capital and surplus of a strong trust company form a satisfactory 
guarantee of the bonds the company is required to give, and afford a 
substantial security for the performance of any duties of a fiduciary 
nature it may undertake. A large proportion of those taking out in- 
surance policies are young men who have but little property, and are 
dependent for the support of their families upon salaries, portions of 
which are devoted to paying premiums upon their policies. In most 
cases the beneficiary named in the policy is the wife or some other 
relative of the insured, who has seldom had experience in invest- 
ing money. It is a very simple matter to have a policy changed 
cr issued so that the money, at the death of the insured, shall be paid 
to a trust company as trustee far the wife or other person mentioned 
as beneficiary. In this way the holder of a policy may -feel sure that 
in case of his death the proceeds of his insurance will be wisely in- 
vested and the income therefrom disbursed according to his wishes. 
If the insured desires at any time during the life of the policy to 
revoke such a trusteeship it can be done without difficulty. In every 
case where a policy is made payable in this way the policyholder is 
advised to arrange with the trust company as to the conditions upon 
which the fund shall be held and disbursed. 

If such an arrangement is made, policies in which the insurance 
company is named as trustee for the beneficiary will be kept in the 
vaults of the company without charge, subject to the order of the in- 
sured. The charges of a trust company acting in such capacity are 
no larger than the customary charges of individuals acting in similar 
capacities. 





DON’T OVERLOAD YOUR CUSTOMER. 


One of the most successful agents of one of the most prominent 
life companies says that he is careful never to urge a man to take 
more than he, the agent, thinks he can afford. That is, he always 
prefers to have a person take just the amount of insurance that he can 
carry without its being irksome or burdensome to him, for if a man 
pays his premiums easily without being obliged to practice rigid 
economy the possession of his policy is a source of satisfaction to 
him. 

He feels that he has a good investment, a safe asset, and that he is 
accumulating property. In this way the possession of a policy is a 
source of pleasure to him, and he is ambitious to take more insur- 
ance. 

Thus he becomes a continuous investor in insurance as he prospers 
financially, and is a good, steady customer for the agent. Whereas, 
if he had been “overloaded” at first he would have become discour- 
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aged, probably allowed his policy to lapse, and nothing could tempt 
him to again consider the question of insuring his life, which would 
seem to him like shouldering a burden. 





INSURE IN TIME. 
An agent relates a recent experience of his. It is short, but 
pointed. 
He had solicited a man earnestly and persistently to take out some 
form of life insurance. The man hadn’t a dollar of insurance, and his 


‘ business and family responsibilities were such that the protection 


afforded by insurance was needed. 

But he kept putting it off, as so many men will, until one day he 
felt unwell, and continued to feel more so as the days passed. 

Happening to see the agent who had so long tried to get him to 
insure, he mentioned that he was not feeling well, and described to 
the agent his symptoms. 

“Have you consulted a doctor?” asked the agent. 

“No. 

“Well, what are you going to do; wait and call the undertaker 
first?” 4 

With this, each went his way. 

In less than a week thereafter the man was dead, the cause of death 
being Bright’s disease. 

The writer has consulted a medical authority relative to this case, 
who states that this sudden taking off by Bright’s disease is not un- 
common, and that usually it can not be detected by medical examina- 
tion very much before its fatal termination. 


This doctor stated that very likely the man would have passed a. 


medical examination all right up to a very few weeks before his 
death. 

As it turned out, it was, of course, fortunate for the company that 
the man did not insure and unfortunate for those he left behind that 
he did not. 

Nevertheless, it is a good illustration for the agent to make use 
of in getting future business, and one which those acquainted with or 
knowing of the disease are very liable to heed. 


LECTURE ON ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 

Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary, of New York, delivered the 
first lecture in the course on insurance at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. His sub- 
ject was “Assessment Life Insurance,’’ and the speaker described the 
origin, progress and ultimate failure of assessment insurance as a 
business proposition. In closing, he said: 


For the most part, the business assessment societies have passed 
out of existence. In any event, they occupy relatively a much less 
important place than hitherto. The proportion of the total life in- 
surance in the country, held in the business assessment associations, 
has steadily decreased, and for many years the amount in force has 
diminished. A considerable number of smaller societies are still held 
together by special influences, and in a few cases great economy and 
skill in management, resulting in low expenses and low mortality, has 
enabled the companies to thrive even to this day, notwithstanding the 
defects of their plans. A good many of those which have gone out 
of business have failed, but a respectable number were reorganized as 
regular companies, dealing with their assessment business in various 
ways which I shall not here attempt to discuss. 








WHAT POLICYHOLDERS DIE OF 

A certain prominent life insurance company, which during 1904 
paid a total of 679 death claims, tabulates the different causes of 
death, and gives the number of deaths resulting from each. The 
greatest number of deaths was caused by nephritis, 73; pneumonia 
took away 68; casualties, 61; apoplexy, 58; pulmonary tuberculosis, 
57; typhoid fever, 36; intestinal troubles, 25. ‘‘General diseases” ac- 
counted for 169 deaths. Other causes, 86. 

The smallest mortality resulted from rheumatism, small-pox, 
asthma, pulmonary embolism, paralytic dementia, epilepsy, rheu- 
matic carditis, aortic stenosis, peritonitis and carbuncle, 1 each. 

The largest total number of deaths resulted from diseases of the 
nervous system, 108; diseases of genito urinary system, 86; diseases 
of respiratory system, 76; diseases of circulatory system, 75; diseases 
of the digestive organs, 74. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPSIFENT. 

The manager of a prominent Eastern life insurance company re- 
cently had occasion to fill a vacancy in the management of an agency 
in a Southern State, and expressed his astonishment at the number 
of applications received from well qualified men. This is scarcely 
surprising in view of the great development of the life insurance busi- 
ness in the South during the past few years, and the consequent suc- 
cess achieved by a number of general agencies which have been con- 
ducted on aggressive lines. For over twenty years following the 
close of the Civil War comparatively few life insurance companies 
paid much attention to the South, while those companies represented 
there seemed content with a moderate amount of business. The re- 
vival of general business in that section, however, and the transforma- 
tion from almost purely agricultural pursuits to manufacturing 
caused a larger demand to spring up for life insurance and led other 
companies to enter the field. At present the Southern field is among 
the best in point of production, proportionate with the activity dis- 
played, and several companies are devoting more attention to its 
closer cultivation. The entrance of a number of young companies 
which have brought new men into the field has had the result of de- 
veloping capable agents who are now looking for better connections, 
and consequently when a vacancy arises in a well-established com- 
pany, the executive is overwhelmed with applications. From all ap- 
pearances the South will for many years to come prove one of the 
best sections of the country for profitable development. 

* ae * * * 

With the advent of spring the agent’s opportunities for vigorous 

hustling increase in proportion to the brightness of the season. 
* * oe * * 

A gentleman who devotes his energies to the supplying of informa- 
tion regarding life insurance companies, their plans, policies and pros- 
pects, to agents and policyholders alike, says that in the month of 
February there was displayed a greater interest in the subject than 
in the corresponding month for many years past. Every State and 
territory was represented among the inquirers, old agencies as well 
as new men of excellent calibre being desirous of obtaining further 
enlightenment. He takes this to mean that better business for in- 
dividual agents is just ahead, indications pointing to the fact that the 
end of high pressure methods and ruinous competition is in sight, 
and that we may look forward to a return of those conditions under 
which the steady, solid and honest worker could sow the seed, culti- 
vate his crop and reap his harvest without fear of losing his reward 
just at maturity by the unscrupulous act of some unprincipled compet- 
itor. Those who have watched the development of the business dur- 
ing recent years are convinced that the character of the men engaged 
in it is distinctly higher than formerly. A large share of the credit for 
this improvement is due to the work of the various life underwriters 
associations, especially those which have taken a decided stand against 
rebating and the rounders. The companies also, by various individual 
agreements, have aided in raising the tone of the soliciting forces, so 
that it is now much more difficult for a dishonest agent to go from one 
company to another and obtain advances without making reasonable 
returns in the way of new business production. A safe and sane 
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policy is the outcome with corresponding benefits to the business in 
general. 
* * * td * 


An unscrupulous agent not only damages the agency with which 
he is connected, but also tends to lower life insurance in the estima- 
tion of the public. Such men are not wanted in any business, and 
least of all in life insurance. 

= * = a * 

Some of the old-time agents view with admiration the facilities 
now afforded life insurance representatives for obtaining information 
regarding the various phases of the business. In the old days solici- 
tors had perforce to be content with brief statements showing the 
financial condition of the companies, and, for the most part, had to 
wait many months before even these figures were available, as their 
only source of information was the reports of the Insurance Depart- 
ments which were usually late in appearing. Private enterprise has 
changed all this so that now the agent can promptly obtain any infor- 
mation necessary to meet points arising in competition. Full details 
as to policies, premium rates, surrender values, applications, etc., are 
available at small cost to every agent, while the financial condition of 
the companies is most thoroughly analyzed from every standpoint. 
The files of The Spectator Company bear evidences of the interest 
displayed by the agency forces in all literature bearing on the work 
and plans of the several companies, to which this company has so 
lergely contributed. The companies have found that their’ interests 
are best served by the widest publicity of their plans, and it is no 
longer considered necessary for a company to hide its plans from all 
but its own agents. While an agent soliciting for business is directly 
interested only in his own company, and if he is wise will not bring in 
other companies’ plans and conditions unless directly challenged 
thereto, he must be in a position to promptly meet all claims that may 
be made on his knowledge, and can only do so by keeping constantly 
in touch with the latest and best literature on the subject. 





THE BEST POLICY. 

The decision of the Superior Court of Massachusetts in a recently 
centested accident insurance case may, in the end, help such com- 
panies, even if the opinion was rendered against one of them. The 
court held that the company was liable to pay the face value of an 
accident policy, together with interest, on the life of a man who was 
drowned in the Charles river, near Boston, and who was insured by 
a policy which carried the provision that liability should be limited 
in the event that there were no eye-witnesses to the accidental death. 
This precaution is doubtless taken by the companies to protect them- 
selves from suicides; but where there was absolutely no presump- 
tion of suicide the company, in justice, should pay the full amount of 
the claim. It would be good business policy for them to do so, for 
the one thing above all others that must be considered in insurance 
is the ability and willingness of the company to pay the death claim— 
that is, to pay it when there is reason to believe that the claim is 
a proper one. Objections to the payment of policies through techni- 
calities hurt rather than help the individual company, as well as all 
others associated in that line of business. 








Ps 
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WORKING FOR MONEY ONCE MORE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Millions of dollars are lost every year through ignorance of the laws 
of human nature. Thousands of persons annually enter college or 
take up art, voice culture or elocution and abandon their purpose in a 
few weeks or a few months. In time alone the amount of money 
wasted in these abortive attempts is enormous. What causes it to be 
wasted, and why is the cultured class so small? Customarily we dis- 
pose of the question by asserting that those who fail have no charac- 
ter, or that painters, musicians, actors and other fine artists are born 
and not made, but these are mere assumptions. The extraordinary 
beings that we call geniuses are probably born, but ordinary persons, 
so far as their callings or talents are concerned, are made, and not 
born. There is no organic difference between a bookkeeper and a 
musician. The mental machine of the one is not especially adapted 
to discriminating musical sounds, while that of the other is suited only 
to recording figures. The difference between them is incidental. It 
is an accident of training, and with a favorable environment, the 
musician would have been a bookkeeper and the bookkeeper would 
have been a musician. Within limits, all persons are potentially adapted 
to all pursuits, but they are often compelled to forego certain purposes 
because they cannot work under conditions which the laws of their 
nature require. 

Education is difficult to obtain, because the object of it is so vague 
and indefinite. It is so far in the future that it is worse than an 
ignis fatuis. An object must change, must develop, or it cannot hold 
the attention. A purpose may develop so slowly or be so far distant 
that the mind cannot keep it in view. No mark can be hit at such 
long range. The young man who enters college to become a doctor in 
six or eight years has given himself a fearful task, and if he becomes 
bewildered and falls by the wayside in a few months it need not sur- 
prise anyone. It does not prove that he could not have been a physi- 
cian or that he was vacillating, but simply that he undertook a pur- 
pose without favorable conditions. 

Man’s constitution requires brief efforts and immediate rewards. In 
mercantile terms, small profits and quick returns. He is more at home 
with lumber and bricks and mortar than he is with musical so inds, 
but even with the former he would presently be lost if he failed to 
receive an early and an intelligible reward for his labor. Such a geward 
is money. It is convertible into almost anything, and he understands 
it instinctively even when he cannot form one clear sentence about 
what it is. He will work for it when he will work for nothing else. 
The chink of coin is a language that even a child can interpret. If we 
tried to express more wisdom in its terms, would not all advance be 
more rapid? 

Suppose a wise and prosperous father proposed to his son: “You 
cannot as yet realize the value of education, but if you will undertake 
to obtain it I will make you an inducement which you cannot mis- 
take. No matter what appeals to vou in life, you must ultimately 
work for money. That is the permanent basis which everyone reaches 
at last, and I propose to place you upon it at the outset. If vou will 
enter college | will pay vou in fees for daily attendance in class and 
progress in your studies. Your teacher will report to me, and [I will 
pay you in proportion to your good faith. At the beginning of each 
new year if your record has been satisfactory I will increase your 
fees and give you a bonus on the day you graduate. As you will be 
receiving a regular salary you must take care of your own expenses. 
By starting out on this plan vou will never have to make a readjust- 
ment of your affairs or try anything by a new standard. You will be 
a paid worker, like ninety-five per cent of your fellow mortals, and 
need not justify your course by talking about moonshine and ideals.” 
Can anyone doubt that education under such a plan would be easy. 
The student would experience no such vagueness and mistiness of 
purpose as he does at present. The ulterior and far-off end of educa- 
tion would never trouble him at all. The thought of dollars and cents 
would renew his energy every day, and his weekly salary would be a 
perfect measure of what he had accomplished. 

| have dwelt upon education and a method of making it attainable, 
because the conditions surrounding a student and the beginner at life 
insurance are in many respects similar, A statement of the difficulties 
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of the one must help to make clear the difficulties of the other, and a 
clear understanding of difficulties must lead to improved methods. 
The beginning agent has little or no preliminary training. He puts 
a few pieces of paper and some mysterious figures into his pocket, and 
starts out to do he hardly knows what. At every turn he meets a 
question for which he has no answer. That men of unusual gifts have 
plunged into the business and made a success without previous train- 
ing is no help to him. He must proceed from blunder to blunder until 
he has a capital of experience. If he becomes discouraged and yields 
before he acquires that experience, it does not prove that he is an im- 
possible insurance agent. He has been laboring under a handicap, 
He has been trying to succeed by a method not adapted to his capacity. 
He has started upon a special and exceptional basis, and so has gotten 
beyond the range of his powers. 

It is my belief that if a man will talk insurance as it ought to be 
talked he cannot fail to obtain applications. The thing for every 
general agent to do is to surround his agent with such conditions that 
he cannot fail to talk it right. If I were in a position of authority, 
and had some resources at my command, I would select a man whose 
employers recommended him for honesty and faithfulness, and make 
him the following offer: “If you will take up life insurance I will 
give you definite compensation in the form of fees for every service 
that you render. I want you first to make out from directories that I 
have a large list of names of persons who might be insured. Next 
you will obtain all the information you can about them indirectly, and 
when you have the names routed so that you can make your calls 
with the most convenience, you will begin to solicit. At each place 
you call you must talk all that you can about life insurance and elicit 
as much direct information as is possible without giving offense. For 
each item | have mentioned I will pay you a fee, but I shall require con- 
vincing evidence that you have acted in good faith. If you interview 
six men in a day you will, of course, earn twice as much money as 
you would if vou only interviewed three. For a long interview when 
you do not write an application I will pay you in proportion to the 
time you put in and the quality of your work as I am able to judge of 
it by vour report to me. For an application you will receive a certain 
sum. You have only to do your best according to instructions, and 
you are sure of a reward.” This plan would’ relieve the agent from 
all worry about applications, and he would the more certainly obtain 
them. If he was sure of compensation it would decrease his courage 
and persistence wonderfully. If he knew that he could earn a dollar 
by talking to a man for thirty minutes he would do his best to talk 
thirty minutes. He would not give up at the first rebuff, and say: 
“It’s no use.” An agent may often work very hard without earning 
anything, from the company’s standpoint, and he finally tries to avoid 
wasting his time. This leads him to make premature decisions and 
causes him to abandon a case when a little more’ earnestness and per-+ 
severance would have brought success. I would even pay an agent 
for proof that he had carefully studied his literature. I would listen 
to his talk from time to time, and make it an inducement to him to 
cevelop novel, interesting and clear statements. With an opportunity 
to earn something by every single effort that he put forth he would be 
in good spirits and in fine working form all the time. He would then 
have no cause for that paralyzing depression and mistiness of purpose 
which is now so often the bane of his life. I would set a money value 
upon improvement in every form, so that he would have one standard 
by which to test every act. 





DOING GOOD. 


“We go through the world but once.” 

“Let us do all the good we can, to all the people we can, in all the 
ways we can.” 

This means a world-wide philanthropy, and it should not be criti- 
cised. 

A great inspired writer has said: “If any provide not for his own, 
and especially for his own house—.” 

The rest is not at all complimentary. (See I. Timothy, 5:8.) 

Saint Paul evidently believed that provision for the widow should 
be made by the head of the house. 
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CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN COMPANIES AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 

The recent widespread discussion of life insurance affairs has in- 
duced various members of the New York Legislature to introduce 
bills to regulate the relations existing between companies and their 
policyholders. Some of these bills are in direct opposition to the 
terms of the contracts entered into between the companies and their 
policyholders, and would, if possible, overturn the common law gov- 
erning contracts. For instance, a bill introduced by Mr. Foelker in 
the Assembly provides that every company shall distribute annually 
ninety per cent of its surplus funds among its policyholders. Many 
of these have accepted from preference policies under the terms of 
which the surplus is to be distributed among them at spgeied periods, 
not annually. Under these deferred dividend policieS special ad- 
vantages are given to the policyholder, of which he has been glad to 
take advantage. To declare dividends upon these policies annually 
would be in violation of the letter and spirit of the contract. This 
bill also provides that the companies shall issue printed schedules 
giving the names and addresses of all stockholders and of all policy- 
holders. In fact, there seems to be a determination in the legislature 
to force the companies to make public the names and addresses of 
their policyholders. The companies have always treated their deal- 
ings with the insured as confidential, and have persistently refused to 
make public the names of their policyholders. They have regarded 
these transactions as purely personal, and that they had no more right 
to make them public than a bank has to make known its dealings with 
its depositors. If the individual chooses to make the facts known, 
that is his affair, to which no company will object. The Spectator 
Company publishes a pamphlet called Prominent Patrons of Life In- 
surance, wherein are gathered as many names of persons insured for 
$50,000 or more as we can obtain, but the companies have consistently 
and persistently declined to aid us in perfecting this work by furnish- 
ing us a list of their large policyholders. Our information has been 
obtained from other and individual whose name we 
print has been addressed and his consent obtained to the publication. 


sources, each 
Quite a number of persons whom we have addressed have positively 
refused to allow their names to be used for reasons satisfactory to 
themselves, and we have, therefore, suppressed them. It is very cer- 
tain that many policyholders would strenuously protest against their 
life insurance transactions being made public, nor can any good pur- 
pose be served by making public matters that are of such a purely 
personal nature. It would be just as reasonable to ask every bank and 
banking house to publish a list of its customers. Such publication 
might gratify curiosity and serve the purpose of business competitors, 
The con- 
fidential relations that exist between the life insurance companies and 


but the public interests would in no manner be conserved. 


their patrons should not be interrupted by unwise and useless legis- 
lation. 





MAKING LIFE INSURANCE A PROFESSION. 

A young man who is yet some distance on the sunny side of fifty, 
who has a general life insurance agency business, has built up an in- 
come which would make that of the average lawyer or doctor of his 
age look like bills of small denominations. He has been very success- 
ful, and to the writer, a few days ago, he related how he happened to 
select life insurance for his life business, and described his aspirations 
in connection with his chosen life work. 

He first became interested in life insurance while in college, and after 
leaving college he considered how many years he would have to labor 
at any of the leading professions before he could hope to be in a posi- 
tion of affluence. 

The life insurance business promised to be congenial, and he was 
fascinated with it. 
business and the business to him. 

He started as an ordinary solicitor for a well-known company. He 
soon made up his mind that if life insurance was not classed among 
the regular professions, it ought to be, and he determined to study it 
as he would a profession. 

He was a successful solicitor, so he was able to afford time to carry 


out his plans to make life insurance a study. He began a systematic 


In short, he concluded that he was adapted to the. 
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plan of reading, and spent hours every week in the public library 
poring over the best English works on insurance, carefully studying 
the early writings on the subject, making copious notes, and when 
he had familiarized himself with the British books he came down to 
life insurance in America, following the subject carefully to its present 
high state of development. 

He then took up actuarial science, and qualified himself as a skilled 
actuary, so that to-day he is competent to fill a position as actuary 
with any large company or State Department. 

Thus he made life insurance a profession, because he qualified him- 
self as thoroughly as he could for any of the regular professions. 

Life insurance was admitted to be a science, and, he reasoned, if it 
is a science it should be a profession. 

He became a large producer, because he had made himself an ex- 
pert. He began to attract the attention of his superiors, because he 
brought in applications for large policies, and the standing and the 
reputation of the men he insured drew the attention of the company’s 
managers to him, because the men he insured were of such prominence 
as to be of great benefit to the company from an advertising stand- 
point. 

He made himself as familiar with the rate books of other principal 
companies as he has with that of his own company. 

He became the man in the office who was selected to secure applica- 
tions from men whom other agents had given up because they could 
not “touch” them. 

He was, after a time, offered a remunerative official position with the 
company, but he declined, preferring to remain a solicitor, because he 
could make more money and because he liked field work. He knew 
he was a good solicitor, but he did not know that he would make a 
good officer. 

To-day, while he does not do actual field work, he is, as a general 
agent, in close touch with his field men, whom he tries to imbue with 
his own spirit, knowing well what brought him his great success. 





THE WISDOM OF A GENERAL AGENT. 


When the pains and aches of the insured have ceased, the woes and 
wants of his widow often begin. 

A single comparison of results under similar policies is worth a 
whole page of explanatory statistics. 

Lapsed policies are not seldom veritable “Apples of Sodom.” 

One never knows how much he needs insurance until he can’t get it. 

An insurance policy is the only will which creates an estate and dis- 
tributes it. 

Life insurance is the safest and surest of investments, and it requires 
the least time and attention. 

Protection for dependents is a mortgage on manhood. The mort- 
gage should be secured by ample insurance. 
If wealth perches on the business banner, life insurance will form the 
surest, securest part of it. 

The important thing of all important things in life is an absolutely 
certain provision for dependents, and an equally certain provision for 
dependent old age. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROVERBS. 
An application in the hand is worth two in another agent's pocket. 
Faint heart never won fat commissions. 

“Never put off until to-morrow what can be done to-day” applies 
to the agent as well as to the insurer. 

“The accomplice is as bad as the thief.” When a man intimates 
that he has been offered a rebate by some other agents, quote this 
proverb to him, with such modification, of course, as in your judg: 
inent seems wise. 

It is pretty safe to assume that ““Mahomet must go to the moun 
tain.” 

The medical examination counts for more than “the virtues of an 
cestry.”” 

To most men a single fact is worth a ship-load of argument. 

“Business neglected is business lost’—to some other agent. 

“Don't reckon your chickens before’—the application is signed 
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CHARACTER ASSETS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
THE following address was delivered by Wilbur S. Tupper, vice-president 
of the Conservative Life Insurance Company, at the third annual con- 
vention of agents of the company, held last week: 


It is customary to judge the standing of a life insurance company by 
official reports. The annual reports give figures which indicate the result 
of the company’s operations. Without undervaluing the significance of 
official reports to Insurance Departments, let me say that other great 
considerations are important factors in the company’s progress and de- 
velopment. It is my privilege and pleasure to-night to call to your at- 
sn some of these great considerations which are not found in printed 
reports. 

The greatest asset which a company may have is good character. A 
life insurance company, like a person, acquires a character by its methods 
of business and course of dealing, and this character crystallizes into 
reputation. This character is a force distinct and apart from any of the 
acts or methods of the corporation. Like character in the individual, it 
is the composite result of all the actions, purposes and methods of the 
company; and while distinct from any special act, it colors and interprets 
all acts. It is true that all companies stand for life insurance in the ab- 
stract. Similarly all men stand for human life, but no man has any 
special or peculiar force, nor does he acquire value, until he stands for 
something specific in human life and is known for his plans and his 
purposes. 

Companies differ in respect to character even as do men. In the meas- 
ure that companies stand for nothing but life insurance in the abstract, 
are they characterless and lacking in force and vitality. For example, 
the New York Life Insurance Company stood for life insurance prior to 
the presidency of John A. McCall. Its remarkable supremacy over the 
other giants since that time has been due to the ideas and ideals brought 
to the company and put into effect by him. The Connecticut Mutual 
stands for something, and is successful in achieving its ideals. The same 
is true of the Metropolitan. The Northwestern Mutual and the Mutual 
Benefit are deservedly well known because of their adherence to certain 
distinctive principles. I have given the names of these companies for 
illustration only. I might mention others. 

On the other hand, there are companies which apparently do not stand 
for anything except to prolong existence by eating the bread of insurance 
life. Generally speaking, they want to increase in size, to build assets, 
and to build surplus, and they follow as faithfully as possible the methods 
and means which they see have brought other companies success. Some 
of them have grown as plants and animals grow, without apparent con- 
scious effort to grow in any special way, or to achieve anything except 
growth. A company of this type has recently been through the process 
of reorganization. After nearly half a century of merely attempting to 
grow and accumulate, it has been found necessary to put other leaders in 
charge. This company was a factor in life insurance just as the man is 
a factor in the community who stands merely for human life. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The last decade has been marked by the organization of new life insur- 
ance companies. The building of character is especially important during 
the early years of a company’s growth. As in the case of the young man, 
character is then in its most formative state. 

The purpose, plans and methods of a young company gradually become 
known and understood, and exercise a powerful influence upon growth 
and development. Important as it is that the young company should get 
a volume of insurance and accumulate assets, it is far more important 
that it acquire a commendable character for doing business. It is diffi- 
cult for a company to rehabilitate itself when once a bad character has 
been acquired, even as it is for a man to change his course of life. Com- 
pany character is the great unadmitted asset of vital importance. Char- 
acter assets constitute a prime necessary condition for the building of 
financial assets. The young company cannot afford to neglect a matter 
of such tremendous importance. 

Young companies, as a rule, desire to grow rapidly, and the temptation 
to acquire business by radical means is possibly greater with them than 
with older companies. This eager ambition to grow in size has tempted 
many a company to forget the more serious considerations of character. 
In competition it has been felt that something should be done to over- 
come the prestige of size and age on the part of competitors. Of neces- 
sity rates are practically the same for corresponding forms of policies. 
This being the case, an appeal for public favor is often made through 
distinctive policy forms. 

The complex operations of a life insurance company may be considered 
under two heads, or relationships. One is its attitude toward its policy- 
holders and the other is its attitude toward its agents. The entire scope 
of a company’s activities will be found in these two relations. 

Assuming the safety of legal reserve laws and the solvency of legal 
reserve companies, but two considerations obtain as regards the policy- 
holder. 1. Scope and character of the protection offered. 2. Ultimate 
net cost of the same. All that I may say on the company’s relation to 
its policyholders bears upon one of these points and influences favorably 
or otherwise the character building of the company. 

First of all, I may say that the young company is prone to offer its con- 
tracts with few, if any, restrictive safeguards. The consensus of best 
opinion is that we cannot adequately protect the honest policyholder 
without guarding against fraud on the part of the dishonest one. But the 
great majority of insurers are honest, law-abiding citizens. 

Liberality is desirable in policy forms. But liberality towards whom? 
Toward the criminal class, who seek to defraud, or toward the honest in- 
surer who has the right to be protected against fraudulent attempts? 
Under whatever plan, life insurance is after all a co-operative undertak- 
ing. The larger the death rate, the greater will be the cost. The burden 
of paying fraudulent claims rests, not upon the officers of the com- 
pany, nor the agents, but upon the policyholders themselves. Whom shall 
we protect? The honest policyholder or him who uses life insurance as 
a basis of swindling operations? The attempts at fraud, and the rapid 
development of swindling operations of one kind and another, are in a 
measure the results of methods and plans devised by the companies them- 
selves. Twenty years ago little was heard of attempts to defraud life 
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insurance companies. This was due to the fact that the policy contract 
then issued discouraged fraud and put a penalty upon the same. The in- 
surance swindler is as shrewd as he is unscrupulous. He will not risk 
the expense of the venture without feeling sure of the desired result. 
Not only must results be sure, but they must be early. 

No greater aid or incentive can be given to these criminal practices 
than policies incontestable from date. The gigantic swindling operations 
unearthed in various places are a natural sequence of the incontestable- 
from-date policy. To my mind, the careful inquiry into present condition 
and past history of an applicant, with the express stipulation that fraudu- 
lent replies shall be as potent as honest ones, is the greatest travesty 
ever perpetrated in the history of contracts. It is contrary to common 
law and good morals that any one should claim good title to that which 
he has secured under false representations with intent to defraud. 

I can think of nothing more likely to induce adverse selection for a 
young company than the neglect of such safeguards. However liberal a 
company may be in paying fraudulent claims, it ought not specially court 
this business by policy forms which make such attempts attractive. 

Another temptation to a young company in its efforts to get business is 
found in the matter of policy concessions or surrender values. Regard- 
less of policy forms or valuation methods, it is obvious that a company 
should not give to a retiring policyholder more in any form than the real 
reserve or business balance in hand. Concessions in excess of this to the 
retiring policyholder mean an absolute loss of surplus to the persistent 
one. Surely no company should deal with the temporary policyholder at 
the expense of the permanent one. A company suffers sufficiently by the 
loss of business upon the withdrawal of a policyholder, without giving him 
in addition a surrender value to which he is not entitled. 


WITHDRAWALS TO BE DISCOURAGED. 


A conspicuous example of this practice is found in the allowance of 
proportionate parts in paid-up insurance upon limited-payment policies. 
At the end of the third year of a twenty-payment life, for example, the 
company has not accumulated from premiums paid by the insured enough 
to warrant paid-up insurance in proportionate parts; and this wholly 
regardless of valuation methods. Surrender values should be based upon 
the real reserve; not upon the technical reserve. While we are heartily 
in favor of just concessions to the retiring policyholder commensurate 
with his rights, we still insist that we should favor the permanent policy- 
holder rather than the temporary one. The selling of life insurance has 
been much corrupted by the use of surrender values. I beg of you, gen- 
tlemen, to convince the applicant that life insurance is a good thing to 
have and to hold, and not a good thing to be dropped after two or three 
years. The field man who sells a life insurance policy because he has 
made it appear that it is a good thing to drop, certainly ought to drop 
out of the business. ’ 

Again, the young company may easily make a mistake by offering with- 
drawal concessions too early in the life of the policy. The company that 
stands primarily for the permanent policyholder rather than the tempo- 
rary one, and is true to this conviction, will find no need of occasion to 
offer an inducement for early withdrawal. The lapse rate, which is the 
great evil of all companies, must be specially guarded against by the 
young company. We question whether the young company is justified in 
paying, as some do, a cash surrender value at the end of the second year 
—in some cases to the last cent of reserve accumulation. The deferring 
of cash surrender values with a young company is more important than 
the deferring of paid-up or extended insurance, because of profit in the 
matter of mortality saving. 

The matter of surrender values and the time when available is of far 
greater importance to the young company than to the old. Much of the 
business written by older companies was put on the books before the day 
of cash surrender values. It was thought in those times that concessions 
to the retiring policyholder should be in the commodity contemplated by 
his contract, namely, insurance. A life insurance company differs from 
a bank in that its funds are not subject io withdrawal on demand. We 
are now enjoying good times. There does not seém to be a cloud on the 
sky of prosperity. Still we remember what panics in this country have 
been. All of us remember the dark days of 1893 and 1894, when more 
banking institutions failed than survived. To the credit of life insur- 
ance, be it said, that no legal reserve life insurance company went down 
in that storm. Still it is not for us to say that all history in this respect 
has yet been written. A life insurance policy looks toward the future, it 
may be twenty or thirty years. That company does not build wisely 
which does not guard against future disaster of every kind. In the event 
of an industrial panic or financial crisis greater than that of 1873, greater 
than that of 18938, how will it stand with a company whose reserves are 
all practically subject to withdrawal on demand of the policyholder? 
It is impossible in times of financial depression to turn securities without 
great loss. If such a time ever comes, the Conservative Life will have 
a large proportion of its business immune from cash surrender values. 
Rapidly growing as we are, the last four years of our growth must al- 
ways be relatively large compared with the total amount of insurance 
in force. 

Thus far I have touched briefly upon some important considerations to 
be observed by the young company in its dealings with its policyholders. 
These principles we have tried to observe in the building of the Con- 
servative Life. Our growth has been the wonder and admiration of the 
insurance world. But this record will be more appreciated when it is 
generally understood that, for the sake of a safe and enduring future, we 
have foregone many apparent advantages which other young companies 
have used to get business. We have not sought to attract the vicious 
and criminal classes by policies incontestable from date. No company 
in operation has stronger restrictions in the matter of false representa- 
tions and intemperance. The Conservative Life Insurance Company gives 
no surrender values at the end of the second year; lapses at this time 
mean a substantial profit. At no time do we give a surrender value in 
any form in excess of the real reserve in hand. We give no cash values 
until four full years’ premiums have been paid; and in the case of annual 
dividend policies not until five full years’ premiums have been paid. 
Such plans favor the permanent insurer rather than the temporary one; 
the honest insurer rather than the dishonest one. It is obvious that 
returns for permanent and honest insurers must be smaller by just the 
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amount paid to temporary and dishonest ones. We leave it to the insur- 
ance world and to the public to judge whether or not our methods entitle 
us to be called Conservative. 

Furthermore, we have called the attention of the public to these prin- 
ciples with the utmost frankness. We have said to our policyholders, 
through you, gentlemen, that the Conservative Life Insurance Company, 
while it stands for life insurance generally, stands particularly for the 
interests of the permanent policyholder and the permanent safeguarding 
of interests entrusted to us. And I urge you, gentlemen, to be frank, 
direct and tremendously in earnest in bringing to the attention of insur- 
ers our attitude on these questions. Have the courage to frankly tell 
your prospect that the Conservative Life offers no inducement to him who 
wishes to secure a policy through fraud or misrepresentation. Likewise, 
frankly tell your prospect that he cannot insure his life with us for a 
year or two and retire with profit. In short, take pride in presenting the 
company that stands for the interests of the permanent insurer as 
against the temporary one. 


THE YOUNG COMPANY AND ITS FIELD FORCE. 


I now come to the more difficult and delicate task of discussing the 
young company’s attitude toward its field men. While the policyholders 
must always be the first care of a life insurance company, it must be 
remembered that they are secured only through agents in the field. No 
company can appreciate too highly the value of character in field work. 
Before I attempt to analyze the company’s relations to its agents, let 
me call attention to two systems of agency organization. 

The first is the farmer general system. Under this method the com- 
pany farms out certain divisions of its territory to a general agent, who 
in turn sublets the opportunity to solicitors in the field. Under this sys- 
tem the company has in the general agency but one representative, all 
others having contracts with or representing the company’s agent. All 
of the early efforts of companies, and practically all of agency work at 
the present time, is on the farmer general system. 

For the young company this system has some advantages. It enables 
the company, having once agreed with the general agent on a division 
of the premium, to leave the care and trouble of field development in his 
hands. It can plant general agents more rapidly than it can develop 
along any other line, and while the cost of business under this arrange- 
ment is so fixed as to admit of no possible reduction thereof, it is like- 
wise so fixed as to guard against any unexpected or excessive cost. 
Furthermore, it is comparatively easy to get a good man into the service 
when he can be led to believe that there is some great advantage in 
mere extent of territory. On the whole, the young company can get 
an early and rapid growth more quickly this Way than in any other. 

The other method is the branch office system. Under this plan the 
company operates the territory, and all contracts are made direct with 
the home office. There is no such thing as exclusive territory. Com- 
pensation for producing business is, or should be, exactly the same 
for every man in the service. There is no such thing as a “rake-off” on 
commissions. The compensation of the producer is fixed by the home 
office, and compensation to managers, cashiers, etc., paid direct by the 
home office, without influencing the compensation of the producer. This 
is, in our judgment, a far better method of organization, although at 
first slower and more expensive. 

The branch office system is better for the company, because, in the first 
place, the company can influence the character of field work. Under the 
farmer generai system there is neither the need nor occasion for co- 
operation in any large measure between the home office and the general 
agent. As long as the company receives the stipulated net premiums 
the general agent is, and ought to be, free to adopt measures and meth- 
ods without let or hindrance, which seem to answer his purpose. Thus 
the character and spirit of work in the field under the farmer general 
system may be one thing in one State, and quite another thing in an- 
other State under a different general agent. There is no occasion for 
co-operation on the part of the home office in the matter of reducing 
cost. This has been fixed in advance, and there is no inducement for 
the company to co-operate with the field man in the matter of labor- 
saving devices which might inure to the profit of both the company and 
the agency force. 

The branch office system is better for the field leader by whatever 
name called. He gets the benefit of the company’s co-operation and the 
experience from the entire field, as well as from his own. He is closely 
attached to the company’s service, and, of necessity, partakes in larger 
measure of the company’s plans and purposes than he could possibly do 
as a general agent. The branch office manager is able to attach more 
men to the service by contracts direct with the company than by con- 
tracts made with himself as general agent. There is a spark of divinity 
in every man which makes subserviency repugnant. The American 
doctrine of political equality is felt in business and trade. After all, 
the field leader is compensated in the measure that he can produce 
business from the field. That method is best for him, therefore, which 
enables him to get business most easily and in the greatest volume. 
For this purpose the branch office system is unquestionably the best. 

The branch office system offers better opportunities for the producer. 
His contract is direct with the home office, and does not depend upon the 
tenure of office or financial responsibility of the general agent. Instead 
of building up the general agent, who may get the renewals, he is an in- 
dependent factor with the home office. No general agent obscures his 
work, his value, or his opportunity for advancement. His first-year com- 
missions and renewals are fixed by the company. It is not a question of 
“dickering’ with the general agent. The farmer general system has 
operated to a great extent in putting distrust and suspicion in the minds 
of field producers. They have learned by experience that their impor- 
tunity may gain an additional point with the general agent, and that 
their ignorance may be taken advantage of. In this respect it is 
a system of distrust and suspicion. The solicitor who has been taken 
into a private room and impressively and confidentially told that he has 
the best contract in the agency, may meet another solicitor in the same 
agency who has a contract just a trifle better. The attitude of field men 
to each other and to the company should not be one of distrust, but of 
confidence. 
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I have said that life insurance is a co-operative undertaking. In a 
greater sense than ever before let there be co-operation among men in 
the field, and between them and the company. Let field men be taken 
into the confidence of the company. Let us be willing not merely to in- 
struct them, but willing to learn from them what field conditions really 
are. With this broader knowledge on both sides, let us co-operate to 
bring into the business better methods and measures to the profit of all 
concerned. I wish to repeat here what many of you have heard me say 
before. That company is entitled to growth and destined to greatness in 
the degree that it keeps in close and sympathetic touch with the field. 
We welcome a better understanding of field conditions and obstacles, in 
order that we may aid in overcoming them. 

In its desire to attract agents rapidly, a young company is tempted 
to pay excessive commissions for field work. Particularly is this true of 
the commissions in the first year of insurance. No more miserable 
mistake can be made by a life insurance company than an attempt to 
secure men by subsidizing them, and no more miserable failure can be 
made by the field man than to be sold at auction to the highest bidder. 
It is true there is_a class of men whose services are always for sale for 
the largest commissions, with special emphasis upon first-year com- 
missions. But such men never represent a company; they merely sell 
its goods. The better type of field man is never obtained in this way, 
and the young company least of all can afford to make a mistake in this 
particular. 

The considerations which should be noted in an agency connection 
are broader and more varied than generally recognized. They may be 
covered under three heads as follows: 1. Salability of the goods. 2. 
Co-operation of the company. 3. Profit of the salesman. 

In the outline suggested J have put commissions last, as least im- 
portant, assuming them to be fairly within the scope offered by re- 
putable companies. By salability of the goods I mean advantageous 
conditions and desirable provisions relating to the character and scope 
of the protection offered. Much can be done in this direction without in- 
fringing upon the conservative principles which I have stated should be 
observed in the company’s relations with its policyholders. No one 
can appreciate as well as you, gentlemen, how much our great success 
has been helped by our distinctive policy plans and provisions, and all 
that has gone to make salable the goods placed in your hands. In va- 
rious ways we have extended the scope of protection and enlarged its 
character. Our combination policy is a well-known example. We note 
with satisfaction that companies which for a third of a century lacked 
sufficient conviction for initiative on this question, having observed our 
success, are following our lead in this matter. The field man who will 
not take into consideration so important a matter as salability of the 
goods, and who prides himself that he can and will sell anything, will 
sooner or later be selling a gold brick. Such a man is not to be trusted 
by any company. 

By co-operation of the company I mean any helpful plans and devices 
for overcoming obstacles and making the work of the agent easier. 
Proper agency organization, as above described, should be immensely 
helpful to the field men. A close, sympathetic touch with the home 
office is worth much to the solicitor in his work. The spirit of co-oper- 
ation is a character asset of the greatest value. It is obvious that co- 
operation of the company means little, and will hardly be understood 
by the field man who has known nothing but the farmer general system. 

Now, as to profit to the salesman. That company is not best for the 
agent which pays him the largest commission. Extravagant commis- 
sions, particularly in the first year of insurance, should more than any- 
thing else put the field man on his guard against the company offering 
them. Extravagant commissions can only be at the sacrifice of other 
advantages of more value to the agent. Again a question of company 
character. Commissions (especially first-year) may be taken as the 
measure of a company’s difficulty in inducing men to sell its policies. 
Reference to the Eastern company now trying to rehabilitate itself is 
once more pertinent. 

After all, commissions alone mean nothing until applied to actual 
sales. In other words, commissions, to be significant, must be com- 
bined with the other factors, salability of the goods and co-operation of 
the company. It is a fallacy to suppose that compensation to agents 
must be small in the measure that results to policyholders are large. 
The ideal company should give the largest returns to policyholders and 
at the same time the largest compensation to agents. Let me explain. 

This is an age of labor-saving machinery. By means of it operating 
expenses in every department of manufacture, trade and commerce have 
been largely reduced, to the great profit of all interested. Let us apply 
labor-saving machinery to life insurance. Let us co-operate with the 
salesman. Let us add to the salability of the goods. Let us devise 
ways and means to facilitate sales. Let us make the agents’ profits 
larger than ever before, and at the same time give better results to the 
policyholder. Labor-saving devices are money-saving devices, which 
should inure alike to the benefit of policyholder and agent. 

A company should treat its permanent agents better than it does the 
temporary ones. From the company’s standpoint of economy it is a 
question of general net results. A moderate or low commission should 
be given in the first year of insurance, with renewals for the permanent 
agent. Fifty per cent is large enough as a first year’s cost, unless the 
agent and the business both persist with the company. It must be 
borne in mind that, as a rule, permanent business comes only from the 
permanent agent. Personally I do not believe that it is a wise practice 
for either a young company or an old one to give an absolute deed in 
fee simple to renewals, because the business has been placed on the 
books. From our viewpoint, renewals should not be given as a con- 
sideration for securing business, but in consideration of persistency on 
the part of the agent. The company that disregards this principle may 
easily burden its future renewal income to the extent of one-third the 
average loadings on policies. A company is certainly entitled to the 
continuance of the agents in its service or the renewals on their busi- 
ness. It is obvious that the better class of agents will prefer that form 
of contract which makes a distinction in their favor as persistent agents, 
at the expense of those who for one reason or another are temporarily in 
the business. 
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I spoke a moment ago on conservative policy provisions and the signi- 
ficance of the same in times of panic or financial depression. I pointed 
out that if we are to los2 policyholders in such a time, their loss will not 
weaken the company, but rather strengthen the security of the abiding 
insurer. Similarly in the case of the agents. If they desert the com- 
pany in the stress of financial storm the company’s renewal income 
should be larger rather than smaller, to enable it to replace retiring 
agents and to take good care of those who remain with the company. 
It is utterly impossible to care for the permanent and deserving agent 
in the full measure of his worth and value, except it be at the expense 
of the temporary agent. 

Having considered the contract relationship of company and agent, 
let us now inquire into the methods of organizing the field. 


ORGANIZING THE AGENCY FORCE. 


The young company has been prone to scatter its forces over as large 
a territory as possible. The small company, writing from $5,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 a year, will generally be found over the greater part of the 
United States. Some of the smaller companies have found the United 
States altogether too small for a production of $20,000,000 a year, and 
operate in Canada in addition. Now and then we see announcements in 
the insurance papers that some new company writing a very smail vol- 
ume of business has opened up half a dozen new States. If life insurance 
success were bound to attend the mere opening of territory, the younger 
companies would be prosperous in the extreme. 

This scattering process seems to us bad alike in theory and practice. 
Twenty millions of insurance scattered throughout the various States 
and Territories of our country indicate an incredibly thin and strag- 
gling line of pickets. Under such conditions medical and inspection 
organization is required vastly out of proportion to the results. Any- 
thing like adequate supervision of the business is out of the question. 
Agents are so thinly scattered and so far apart as to make personal 
visitation almost impossible; while attention to lapses and dissatisfied 
policyholders must be confined exclusively to correspondence. Agency 
disorganization at one point may require a trip of 2000 miles from the 
home office, to be followed by another excursion 1000 miles in the oppo- 
site direction. Such building is, of course, on the farmer general 
principle. It seems impossible, under present conditions, for a young 
company to increase the effectiveness of such an organization, or rather 
lack of organization, beyond $15,000,000 or $20,000,00 a year. Forty or 
fifty little, weak agencies are more trouble and care than the same 
number of strong ones. 

In its desire to get men and business as rapidly as possible, the young 
company is often led to rely upon special means and devices in agency 
work. I refer to board contract plans, options on the company’s stock, 
or anything outside of the policy terms, to induce the applicant to take 
insurance. Whether or not conditions may justify a company in the use 
of these means to get an early start in its home field, I shall not discuss 
at this time. Certain it is that these practices are destructive to per- 
manent agency building. Nothing so unfits an agent for field work, as 
usually understood, as reliance upon any adventitious helps in selling 
the policy. No board contract nor stock-option plan can be indefinitely 
continued. While operated, permanent building must be postponed. 
Adherence to such methods is construed as inability to get business in 
the usual way. Operated usually by the weaker companies, such plans 
have an adverse influence on company character. 

I believe that a young company should concentrate its efforts and first 
prove its title to confidence at home. Its efforts should be intensive and 
not scattering. This method of close and careful cultivation has many 
advantages. In the first place it makes the solicitor’s work easier. 
Leadership is proof of popularity. The more closely a field is worked 
the better and more favorably is a company known. The intensive 
method facilitates thorough inspection, the selection of medical exam- 
iners and the best work from same. It also reduces lapses to a mini- 
mum. Where new business is being written old business will readily 
renew. In securing business an agent neutralizes the tendency to lapse. 

The intensive system, when once established, minimizes trouble ‘and 
expense of agency management. Obviously a compact body of agents 
near the home office can operate more advantageously in the matter of 
trouble and expense to themselves and to the company than when scat- 
tered over the entire country. They get quick returns on their business, 
and the home office is in close touch with their efforts. The most im- 
portant effect of leadership in any one section, however, is found in the 
tremendous influence it has on the character of the work generally, and 
the standing and character of the company. Leadership is a character 
asset. Record-breaking progress in one State makes the development 
of another State more easy. Nothing has so handicapped the smaller 
companies as the fact that in the matter of agency organization they 
have remained as “‘tailenders”’ until inability to organize a field has be- 
come one of their fixed and well-recognized characteristics. Here we 
see again the great importance of company character. The field man 
seeking an affiliation naturally reasons that a company which has failed 
to show leadership anywhere in fifteen or twenty States is not going to 
do much better under his supervision. 

After all, in the matter of affiliation a man should be in life insurance 
field work, if at all, on the ground of preference and conviction. What 
would you think of a young man starting a course of law simply because 
he felt assured that he would get a little more money thereby than he 
would as a practicing physician. Lawyers and physicians are converted 
to their professions. Similarly men should be converted to life insur- 
ance. They should believe in it, love it, and thus push their work with 
joy and gladness. As you field leaders go out to attract other men to 
the business, I beg of you to convert them to life insurance, and not 
merely a job—some new way to make a living. 

This suggests the basis of company affiliation. Even as men should 
engage in field work because they believe in it, so should an agent be 
converted to and believe in his company. Men are disappointed in 
financial returns and drop out of the business. But their failure finan- 
cially is too often due to a lack of proper spirit and enthusiasm for the 
work: a lack of belief and faith, without which even a business success is 
impossible. If lack of conversion to the life insurance business is bad, 
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much worse is lack of conversion to the company of your affiliation. A 
great mistake is made in merely attaching a man to a company’s service 
who has neither understanding of its plans nor faith in its purposes. 
And I say again to you field leaders—count not that man as a repre- 
sentative of the company until he is converted to the company. To get 
a man to sign an agency contract means little, but to convert him to the 
faith of the company means much. Every man is eloquent about that 
which he thoroughly understands and believes. Let us have conviction— 
confidence and trust of the enduring kind—this is the life insurance 
faith that makes faithful. 








POLICY CONTRACTS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Following are extracts from a paper bearing the above title read 
before the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on March 9, by L. G. Fouse, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia: 

A contract of life insurance must now be supported by a legal insur- 
able interest. That is to say, when the insurance is effected by any 
person other than the insured the beneficiary must have an interest in 
the continuance of the life of the insured and not merely a monetary in- 
terest in his death. * * * 

The contracting parties under the policy are usually designated, in this 
country, as the insured, the subject upon whose life the policy is written; 
the insurer, the one who assumes the obligation to pay the insurance; 
and the beneficiary, the one to whom the insurance is paid in the event of 
death. There are, therefore, usually three parties to a policy contract. 

Individuals under modern methods do not act as insurers. The laws of 
the several States have provided for the incorporation of insurance com- 
panies which have perpetual succession. Individuals die, but properly 
managed corporations are supposed:to live always. The powers of a life 
insurance company under the statute usually consist of effecting insur- 
ances upon the lives of individuals, every insurance appertaining thereto 
or connected therewith, and the graniing and purchasing of annuities. 
The companies are authorized to make by-laws for their government 
not in conflict with the laws and constitution of the State in which they 
are incorporated, or of the United States. Full liberty and freedom is 
therefore vouchsafed to the life insurance company in the making of con- 
tracts with a single requirement applicable only to companies known as 
old line or legal reserve,companies. This requirement amounts to a 
standard of safety adopted by the State, which provides that whatever 
the policy contract may be the insurance company must always have in 
its coffers money or securities equal to the difference between the present 
worth of what it promises to pay and the present worth of the net pre- 
miums the insured promises to pay, which difference is known as the 
reserve. Beyond this the State wisely does not undertake to interfere 
with or handicap the companies. While this latitude or license has 
probably in a degree been abused, it has given the public a great variety 
of policy contracts from which to select; and as the insuring public is 
becoming better informed, and able to discriminate between the sound 
and unsound, such latitude or license is becoming less objectionable. 
Indeed, by reason of the ever-changing conditions, it is infinitely to be 
preferred to any attempt at circumscribing legal limitations to policy 
contracts. * * * 

The taking out of a policy of life insurance signifies a sense of respon- 
sibility, frugality and thrift on the part of its owner. Under existing 
social and economic conditions the life insurance contract has become a 
necessity. The man who assumes the responsibility of a family and of 
engaging in business needs protection, in the event of his early death, 
for both. The insured or owner of the contract often derives substantial 
benefit from the self-denial and formation of the frugal habits acquired 
by the preparation to meet the pericdical payment of premiums. He is 
also benefited by the consciousness that he is creating an estate to benefit 
his dependents which, in the event of his death, becomes immediately 
convertible into cash without the intervention of administrator, executor 
or attorney. It is generally conceded by the trust officers of our great 
trust companies that there are no securities left by decedents as of great 
general value, because of not being affected by market, etc., as are poli- 
cies of life insurance. It is only in cases of gross fraud or where the 
rights of beneficiaries are disputed. that any contest is made by the com- 
panies. * * 

For the beneficiaries of such contracts it signifies the means of support 
after the decease of the bread winners; it means escape from the pit- 
tances or charities of the world. 

To the State, life insurance signifies a much reduced poor rate for the 
maintenance of almshouses and eleemosynary institutions. 

The consideration of first importance is so to frame the contracts as to 
perpetuate the existence of the corporation. To this end, due considera- 
tion must be given to equity and justice, and to protection against dis- 
honesty and fraud. 

A policy may be loaded down with unnecessary restrictions. In the 
carlier days of life insurance, when observations had not keen made of 
the various supposedly hazardous conditions, it was attempted to avoid 
them by policy restrictions. Many of these have been found to be un- 
necessary. Some of them are needed, and in a modified form should be 
retained in the interest of a sound, wholesome public policy and of equity 
to all policyholders. 

While the motives involved in business getting cannot wholly be ig- 
nored, they must be subordinated to the rules of good business, sound 
public policy, equity and justice. It will not do for those who have the 
framing of a policy contract to ‘‘play to the galleries’’ by a show of 
liberality and thus secure public applause at the expense of policy- 
holders. * * 

The application should and usually does contain a warranty clause in 
which the applicant warrants the truth of his statements that form the 
basis ef the contract. If any material statements therein are fcund to 
be untrue, then the contract according to its terms may be voidable or 
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becomes ipso facto null and void, and all payments except as expressly 
provided therein are forfeited to the company. The rule, however, is to 
make the policies incontestable, except for the non-payment of premiums, 
after from one to two years following the date of issuance. Under the 
head of policy restrictions I discuss in some detail the incontestable 
ciause.. © * * 

I have classified the important conditions and restrictions of fifty-one 
companies. These companies are representative, and the result of the 
classification clearly indicates the principal policy conditions among the 
American life insurance companies: 

1. Only 11 of the 51 companies formally announce accepting risks 
over 60. 

2. Thirty-seven accept women on the same conditions as men; 13 re- 
quire extra premiums or restrict them to certain policies and 1 company 
refuses to insure them. 

3. Thirty-eight companies voluntarily attach copy of application to 
the policy, thus giving to the insured a complete contract, and 13 only do 
so when required or when the law requires it. 

4. All companies have a provision in the policy that it shall not be- 
come effective and binding until delivered during the life time and good 
health of the insured and after the required premium is actually paid. 

5. Seventeen have no restrictions with regard to occupation after the 
policy has once been issued; 8 have a restriction imposing a penalty if 
the insured engages in a more hazardous occupation than the one stated 
in the application; 26 have restrictions limited by some te the first policy 
year and others to the first two policy years. 

6. Thirty-five companies have restrictions in regard to military and 
naval service in time of war, requiring a permit, for which an extra pre- 
mium must be paid, or providing for the scaling of policies; 6 have such 
restriction for either one or twc policy years and 10 have no restriction. 

7. Nineteen have a suicide clause for one year; 25 for two years; 3 for 
three years; 1 without limitation, and 3 have no restriction. 

8. In the matter of dueling and violating law 30 have no restrictions; 
6 have them for one year; 12 for two years; 2 for three years and 1 con- 
stant. 

9. Forty-one have no provision against intemperance: 2 have it for 
one year; 4 for two years; 1 for three vears; 2 for five years and 1 con- 
stant. 

10. Twenty-feur companies have no restriction as to residence and 
travel; 9 have it for cne year; 14 for two years and 4 constant. 

11. Two companies have no incontestable clause; 2 stipulate incon- 
testability from date of issue; 17-after one year; 27 after two years; 2 
after three years and 1 after five years. 

12. The policies of 9 companies provide for no days of grace for pay- 
ment of premium; those of 41 companies provide 30 days; and 1 company 
6 days. 

3. Fourteen companies make no provision in policies for reinstatement 
or revival in the event cf lapse, but reinstate merely as a matter of grace; 
16 companies make it a matter of contract without limiting the time; 10 
limit within a year; 3 two years; 2 three years; 6 five years. 

14. All companies have some non-forfeiture provision after two or 
three years by way of loan, or paid up or extended insurance; 4 provide 
cash surrender values after two years; 29 three years; 6 five years; 8 at 
periods specified in the contract; 4 no cash surrender values. 

15. Six companies pay dividends annually; 6 annually after the second 
year; 4 annually after the third year; 4 annually after specified periods; 
9 annually after five years; 22 at stated periods or dividends deferred. 

16. Forty-four companies provide for the payment of claims immedi- 
ately after the receipt and approval of proofs of death, and 7 specify 
payment within 30 or 60 days after proof. * . 


INVESTMENTS OF NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY DAVID PARKS FACKLER has made public the fol- 





lowing letter, showing defects of the law governing investments of insur- 
ance companies incorporated under the laws of the State of New York: 


The insurance laws of New York State are in great need of revision. The 
same is doubtless true as to other States, but on account of the vast insurance 
interest in this State, the need is more pressing. It will doubtless surprise 
many of your readers to learn that through careless legislation, the investments 
made by New York State life insurance companies for many years past in 
other States and foreign countries have been deprived of legal sanction and 
cannot legally be counted as assets. Attention was called to this_ matter by 
the writer some weeks ago, and the editor of The Insurance Law Journal has 
admitted that the facts above stated are in accordance with the letter of the 
law, and the rules of the English language. It may also be said that letters 
from the executives of many of the New York State life insurance companies 
have admitted that the law should be changed. ' 

This astounding condition of affairs has come about through thoughtless 
change in section sixteen of the insurance law, which refers to investments of 
insurance companies generally. As the law formerly, stood all insurance com- 
panies were permitted, under certain restrictions, to Invest in other States and 
in foreign countries, but the bungling insertion of a new sentence, as an amend- 
ment, now restricts this right to companies which guarantee the fidelity and 
legality of State and municipal bonds. The law thus no longer sanctions such 
investments by life and other kinds of insurance companies. 

In many other respects our State insurance laws require r ; z 
which I cannot now explain, so I will content myself with citing this startling 
instance, to show how careless both the companies and the State government 
have been with regard to the laws upon which their business is founded. While 
I do not care to echo any of Mr. Lawson’s alarmist effusions about life insurance 
business, I am sorry to have to urge that these facts prove that the companies 
are too much absorbed in the mere getting of business to give proper attention 
to things of at least equal importance. ; 

The only way to obtain a proper revision would be to refer the matter to a 
commission composed of men versed in the principles of insurance and in the 
equities connected with their practical application. A revising committee com- 
posed solely of lawyers would be likely to make matters worse, if anything, 
than they are now; but a committee composed principally of men who have 
had actuarial training, and one or two lawyers would probably make a satis- 
tactory revision, assuming, of course, that really competent men are chosen. 


revision, in Ways 


The section referred to is presented herewith, from which it will be 
seen that the insertion of the sentence beginning with ‘‘any corporation 
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organized under the ninth subdivision of section seventy.”’ etc., and 
followed by ‘‘every such domestic corporation,” etc., restricts the re- 
mainder cf the section to fidelity companies. A proper revision of the 
section is imperative at the present session of the legislature, while a 
proper codification of the insurance law should be undertaken at once 
by competent parties so as to be submitted to the legislature a year 
hence: 


Investment of Capital and Surplus—The cash capital of every domestic in- 
surance corporation required to have a capital, to the extent of the minimum 
capital required by law, shall be invested and keep invested in the kinds of 
securities in which deposits with the Superintendent of Insurance are required 
by this chapter to be made. The residue of the capital and the surplus money 
and funds of every domestic insurance corporation over and above its capital, 
and the deposit that it may be required to make with the Superintendent, may 
be invested in or loaned on the pledge of any of the securities in which 
deposits are required to be invested, or in the public stocks or bonds of any 
one of the United States; or except as herein provided, in the stocks, bonds 
or other evidence of indebtedness of any solvent institution incorporated under 
the laws of the United States, or of any State thereof, or in such real estate as 
it is authorized by this chapter to hold; but no such funds shall be invested in 
or loaned on its own stock or the stock of any other insurance corporation car- 
rying on the same kind of insurance business. Any domestic insurance corpo- 
ration may, by the direction and consent of two-thirds of its board of directors, 
manager or finance committee, invest, by loan or otherwise, any such surplus 
moneys, or funds in the bonds issued by any city, county, town, village or 
school district of this State, pursuant to any law of this State. Any corpora- 
tion organized under the ninth subdivision of section seventy ot the insurazce 
law, for guaranteeing the validity and legality of bonds issued by any State, or 
by any city, county, town, village, school district, municipality or other civil 
division of any State, may invest by loan or otherwise any of such surplus 
moneys or funds in the bonds which they are authorized to guarantee. Every 
such domestic corporation doing business in other States of the United States 
uc im tne toreign countrie€s, may invest the tunds required to meet its obliga- 
tion incurred in such other States or foreign countries and in conformity 
with the laws thereof, in the same kind of securities in such other States or 
foreign countries that such corporation is by law allowed to invest in, in this 
State. Any life insurance company may lend a sum not exceeding the lawful 
reserve, which it holds upon any policy, on the pledge to it of such policy and 
its accumulations as collateral security. But nothing in the section shall be 
held to authorize one insurance corporation to obtain, by purchase or otherwise, 
the control of any other insurance corporation. 





PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE. 

The value of this form of insurance is strikingly illustrated by the 
experience of a large manufacturing concern in a certain large city. 
In May, 1903, the several members of the firms insured their lives 
for a total of $75,000. The insurance on the life of the president of 
the company aggregated $38,000. 
able to the firm, which paid the premiums to the insuring company. 
The policies of the president were written on the thirty-year endow- 
ment plan at age fifty, and would have matured and been paid to the 
He was 


All the insurance was made pay- 


partnership had he lived to attain the age of eighty years. 
apparently a first-class insurance risk when the policies were written, 
for he passed successfully all the medical tests applied by the com- 
pany. 

This was one of the instances which called forth a remark by a 
bright agent recently, namely, that “there has been no progress in 
medical science since the days of Pythagoras.” 

However, before the second year’s premium fell due the president 
was stricken with apoplexy, and died instantly. This was in April, 
1904. 
the usual claim papers, the company, in less than one month, for- 
warded its check for $38,cco to the manufacturing concern. 

His loss to his concern could not be estimated, but by his wisdom 


The insurance company was notified, and upon completion of 


and foresight he in some measure protected his business partners 
against the possible unfortunate pecuniary effects of his sudden 
death. 





Putting money in the bank regularly is better than life insurance if 
you live. As few do deposit with persistent regularity, and as some 
do not live, there is no doubt that insurance is the better and immedi- 
ately safe way of accumulation —*Life Insurance Sayings.” 





Count that day lost whose low-descending sun finds you with health 
impaired and no insurance done—done, not talked about—*Life Insur- 


ance Sayings.” 





One-third of your time is spent in bed. That is why endowment in- 
surance is so profitable. It grows while you rest and sleep, and attains 


its growth at once, if you never wake.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 





There is no line of service that requires greater versatility and re- 
sourcefulness than the life insurance business. That is why it offers 
such large opportunities to educated men.—J. L. Donahue. 
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FRATERNAL INSURANCE. 


One of the lectures delivered before the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania by Miles M. Dawson 
was on fraternal insurance. In the course of it he said: 


When the time finally came for reorganization, some of the societies, 
which, by reason of comparatively poor medical selection, slow growth, 
or lack of economy, became victims of the defects of the system earli- 
est, passed out of existence. Their fate served as a warning to others; 
and there began to be an active movement for adequate rates and 
sound plans. This movement has gone forward, until at the present 
time several of the most important fraternities have made changes in 
their plans, looking toward financial strength and permanence. These 
changes for the most part consist in the adoption, either of level rates 
correctly computed on a scientific basis, or of level term or increasing 
term rates during the working period of life, merg2d into level rates 
beginning at old age. The societies have employed, in connection with 
devising these plans, various actuaries, and have shown a commendable 
disposition to study their conditions thoroughly, and to adopt new rates 
which will, wher the shock to the organization has passed, put it upon 
a permanent and solid basis. They have approached the problem with 
courage and intelligence, and the work which they have accomplished 
within a few years has received the approval of all who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of the problems before them, and has 
enlisted sympathy and co-operation on all sides. Moreover, they have, 
notwithstanding the somewhat radical changes which have sometimes 
been necessary, held a large proportion of their old membership, and in 
every case, as soon as the shock of the readjustment has been recov- 
ered from, they have again begun to increase their membership. 

This favorable result is due to several things, among which may be 
mentioned the following: The vast amount of education of members 
which has gone forward in recent years. The loyalty and fidelity of 
both the officers and the members, and their willingness to make sacri- 
fices for what they believe to be a great and worthy cause. The fact 
that these changes are brought about by the action of representative 
bodies, a large majority of the members of which must perforce be 
convinced before anything is done. The fact that the members of these 
representative bodies having served the societies in various capacities 
for many years have a thorough practical knowledge of the conditions, 
and consequently have been able in most cases to suggest variations 
from the proposed programme, whica, while not impairing the sound 
basis of the new rates, make them more acceptable to the member- 
ship, and the fact that economy of management goes a long way toward 
offsetting the strain upon the membership, due both to the check in the 
new growth, which takes place for a time, and the consequent loss of 
the large advantage of fresh medical selection, and also to the intro- 
duction of reserve charges which are found necessary under practically 
all the plans proposed. * * * The methods of computing premiums, 
after you are furnished a mortality table fairly expressing the mor- 
tality to be expected, and also have determined upon a rate of interest, 
at which funds not immediately required will accumulate, will, perhaps, 
be explained to you later in the course. Suffice it to say at this point 
that you only need to know how an actuary knows that a rate is com- 
puted correctly. This I will undertake to explain in as few words as 
possible. 

Assume 100,000 members admitted at age of twenty, and that they die 
precisely as per a certain mortality table. Let the rates paid be level for 
life, or increasing for life, or increasing for a time and then level theo- 
retically, it matters not which. In any event, if the rates have been 
correctly computed and the company has precisely the mortality called 
for by the table, and earns precisely the assumed rate of interest upon 
any funds that are not immediately required, the following will be the 
case, viz.: 

Starting the first year with the premiums for that year; improving 
them at the assumed rate of interest to the end of the year; paying 
out of this fund the losses according to the table for the year; adding 
the premiums for the new year paid by the survivors; improving at the 
same rate of interest up to the end of that year; paying the losses for 
that year, and repeating this process until the highest age in the table 
has been attained and passed; there should then remain precisely 
sufficient money to pay the claims of the last members to survive, and 
nothing left. This is the test of just and adequate rates, no matter 
whether the company be a fraternal society or an old line company. 

A variation has been offered from this of the following nature, viz.: 
That the discontinuances of members be taken into account, and no 
part of the reserves contributed by them be returned upon surrender. 
If this is admitted, it must necessarily be with great caution, because 
these discontinuances vary, it has been found, with ages, with vears of 
insurance or membership and with calendar years; that is, according 
to whether you take the experience of one calendar year or another. 
Moreover, it is not believed that any society can permanently collect 
large reserve funds from its members, without accounting to them, if 
misfortune overtakes them by some sort of surrender values. * * * 

I cannot close without paying my tribute of earnest admiration to 
the leaders of the fraternal societies, and particularly to the members 
of the societies. They have everywhere risen nobly to the duties before 
them, and, even when they have declined in any consideralle body to 
acquiesce in the proposed changes, it will be found upon examination 
that there are peculiar circumstances which excuse them and explain 
their action. The willingness to have sound plans introduced has been 
remarkable; objections have most frequently been to special features 
which bore more heavily upon members in one section than on mem- 
bers in another. 





A famished wolf gathered her whelps about her and bade them listen 
to her dying words. ‘My children,” said she, ‘‘waste no time prowling 
about the doors of those who insure. 
the times, ‘too rich for our blood.’ ’"— 


They are, to use the language of 
“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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Insurance | Insurance 6 , Insurance 
NAME OF Company. in Force | Written | poecery Roeser in Force 
Dec. 31, 1903.| in 1904, | Received. | Incurred. | neo. 31, 1904. 
| | 
New York. $ $ $ $ $ 
Pc 2 | 25,499,058 | 3,306,976 | 1,123,972 424,848 27,360,157 
Bankers of N. Y..... 7,728,510 | 1,887,263 236,039 94,300 8,037,324 
BOTESRIO: scieesise sieve 7,990,354 800 228,154 55,258 8,098,834 
RCRA AO oe cn cieicie su 1,601,506 876,290 69,048 23,647 2,036,536 
Colonial Life seceensee 451,500 326,245 sh ky 1's ie 526,745 
Columbian National.. 1,599,600 | 2,491,100 139,757 15,000 3,569,600 
Connecticut General.. 5,583,62 1,616,687 221,87. 2,560 6,750,942 
aor egg ,Mutual.. 36,278,218 | 3,014,528 | 1,148,887 22,697 36,842,892 
Equitable, N. Y...... 293,478,062 | 70,706,810 | 12, "066, 149 | 3,78%,8u9 314, 528,224 
Fidelity becival ialasie’e 7,046,956 516,727 "258.6 89 70,484 7,373,653 
GOPMANID  ico5:5 voseeees 8,432,563 ,027,0 325,572 243,970 8,719,772 
Hartford Life......... 7,618,150 117,5 274,939 07, 6,906,090 
Home Life of N. Y.. 8,511,4 1,910,286 409,614 174,723 9,507,828 
cae Hancock..... see 15,890,468 | 7,419,292 719,339 6,000 20,116,841 
ife Assn. of America 695,500 | 1,621,984 116,053 5,500 3,770,734 
WEAR RACER» oi5:55s1cc'ecs 11,592,268 | 1,242,697 414,722 279,614 11,138,780 
Massachusetts Mutual 28,824,960 | 3,779,766 | 1,082,239 | 3,628,621 29,878,775 
Metropolitan ........ 59,560,252 009, 2,969,760 584,785 72,964,359 
Michigan Mutual..... 2,698,016 75,947 84,220 16,148 2,625,1 
Minnesota Mutual.... 852,315 738,451 40,112 12, 1,371,266 
Mutual Benefit ...... 33,186,220 | 4,177,843 | 1,213,028 40,596 34,993,633 
Mutual of New York.| 214,748,835 475,751 | 8,852,617 | 4,728,499 225,411, 
Mutual Reserve ..... 9,833,078 361,374 692,11 601,80 17,564,769 
National of Vermont. 15,286,840 | 2,068,199 619,976 25 15,594,437 
New England ........ 8,239,275 | 1,761,992 369,394 53,401 9,168,194 
New York Life...... 5,003,333 ,463,876 | 11,922,662 | 3,245,029 274,659,771 
North American ..... 1,054,445 727, 42, 11, »264,5! 
Northwestern Mutual 94,921,499 | 10,773,813 | 3,633,128 46,330 101,986,665 
Pacific Mutual ....... 1,105,900 486,14 49,556 4,234 1,439, 
Penn Mutual ........ 26, "955 066 6,640,361 976,885 183,483 27,740,192 
Phenix Mutual ...... 11,355,985 2,030,134 458,246 987 11,964,259 
Presbyter’n Ministers "467,750 43,000 9'839 3,000 441,750 
Provident L. and 14,279,037 | 1,941,514 668,133 11,157 15,306,023 
Provident Savings.. 10,241,345 | 1,840,300 426,690 180,776 9,809,391 
POPNAEHAL soccescaens 71,479,678 20, 124/883 | 2,983/314 765,150 81,965,061 
Reliance. Date. cx s.ece. dl "100,894 Cl eee 117,394 
Security Mutual, N.Y. 12,946,873 | 3,056,385 428,754 151,046 13,296 976 
ee oe ee 78, 1,074,000 48,353 000 363,000 
State Mutual, 61.060. 13,039,046 | 1,622,422 493,852 1,191 13,562,334 
PTAVELEES: Sc\ese00ceisess 888,905 | 3,927,892 742,43 30,742 22,618,916 
Union Central ........ 12,419,499 | 1,907,741 44,665 2,195 12,975,409 
Union Mutual ....... 5,578,982 857,836 174,833 114,969 5,615,485 
United States ........ 9,511,174 | 1,241,553 324,352 237,634 9,430,747 
Washington .......... 10, 640, 343 | 2,253,356 414, "248 206,324 10,935,082 
DOAMB sis kesicces 1,397,072,368 |273,268,553 | 57,944,347 | 20,285,761 | 1,501,350,240 
Industrial Business. 
GOlOMAl .vcciceecswses 1,460,200 | 2,464,526 71,292 27,082 1,922,894 
Germania: ...65.0. 292,638 432 10,711 10,080 ,080 
John Hancock 88,503,635 | 23,172,425 | 3,679,733 | 1,414,318 95,497,094 
Metropolitan ... 228,896,242 | 55,333,089 7,858,494 3,199,526 240,9 6,43 
PEUUCCIAL 06000css08 170,196,928 | 47,720,261 7,219,165 2,833,895 cae 185,116,243 
OAS reiacitecesec 489,349,643 ‘aioe 18,839,395 | 7,484,901 | 523,542,742 
| | | 
RuHopeE IsLanp. | $ 
PEABDONMIE oe esosns 30% 1,031,562 67,381 28,935 26,170 | 993,994 
3ankers of New York! 131,500 144,200 5,511 100 | 241.009 
PCPRIELE | avoid ve aoe 454.760 | 4,000 13,844 6,973 469,760 
Columbian National..| 268,750 295,250 1 (Ui es | 451 510 
Connecticut General. 153,062 50,500 i | ie? 197,562 
Connecticut Mutual.. 1,748,874 122,302 42,783 40,665 1,686,251 
Equitable, New York. 7,382,818 | 1,447,354 311,879 54581 8,468,253 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 268,185 22,000 6,751 7,000 241,185 
Hartiord Bite: « ...0:.0.: 404,100 6,000 10,952 13,000 352,214 
Home Life of N. Y.. 285,934 25,000 11,122 ,000 269,564 
Tohn Hancock ...... 13 ~~ 001 701,500 63,161 2,500 1,665,670 
Life Assn. of America 30,000 oe re re 8,00) 
MARHAtEATT «6 60.60.05 600% aL "066 94,010 20,965 1,009 574,206 
Massachusetts Mut... 4,831,933 1,071,247 226,774 44,000 5,590,292 
Metropolitan ........ 319,688 | 1,842,082 229,352 34,692 4,954,414 
Mutual Benefit ...... 1,951,254 94,968 71,498 62,613 1,993,830 
Mutual of New York. 11,947,963 423 854 354,843 325,198 10,763,206 
Mutual Reserve ..... 532,329 75,457 15,479 8,00 532,329 
National of Vermont. 343,070 54,072 12,419 1,090 332.157 
Vew England ........ 2, ey 318 345,267 98,652 46 362 2,893 235 
New York Life....... 7,169,409 988,688 302.575 66 386 7,526 776 
Northwestern Mutual 3, By 245 513,600 145,812 42.197 3,833 379 
Penn Mutual .......- 496,910 243,987 36,488 12,282 512,030 
Phenix Mutual ...... 853,696 160,132 34,873 4,993 959,432 
Provident L. and T. 1,104,411 70,652 38,131 3,506 1,114,863 
Provident Savings... 489,245 566,039 18,830 10,000 634,626 
PHUGENUAL (.0i0si000 000 ei 1,611,906 824.681 94, 190 8,317 2,183,525 
Reliance Life......... | Cees Boe; «=~ eee 5,000 
Security Mut., N. Y.. 111,417 37,880 oat 1,000 75,547 
Security T. and L.... 55,685 263,320 8,894 16,290 284,005 
State Mutual ..... Y 1,616,561 192,102 62,196 25,874 1,672,291 
SETAVEICES oc00 0s 1,560,591 9,442 46,265 41,251 1,561,037 
Union Central ... 871,774 231,871 0,237 ,000 1,036,549 
Union Mutual ....... 487,870 135,837 20,092 14,536 415 
United States .....<0: 45,120 3, Tat | sacsas 46,120 
Washington .....0.. 375,678 80,862 14,781 3,421 381,828 
' 
MOURNS 25's ote 61,289,685 — 2,409,582 929,907 65,049,632 
Industrial Business. 
Columbian National. 309,545 {| 1,019,655 16,123 5,590 693,879 
— Hancock ....... 11,956,630 | 3,442,226 542,353 149,955 12,744,640 
etropolitan  .... 0000. 20, a 050 | 4,257,951 706,865 267,625 21,423,596 
Providence Life...... 14966 | 108,450 5,173 4,087 4 
Prudential | s .6600.0000% 2, nM 956 | 1,190,149 117,352” 39,759 3,082,879 
467,016 38,246,594 
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36,027,366 | 10,018,431 | 1,387,866 | 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPIMENT. 


On another page of this issue of the supplement there is given a 
valuable synopsis of the stipulations and agreements contained in the 
policies and applications of thirty-five life insurance companies which 
use the one-year preliminary term method in their handling of new 
business. It will be noted that the plan is not confined to such com- 
panies as have commenced business during recent years, nor to those 
organizations which changed from the assessment and stipulated premi- 
um plans to the old-line basis, for there are some companies included 
which have been in existence over a quarter of a century as level 
premium organizations. Judging from the financial statements now 
being put forth by these old companies, it is to be assumed that they 
have found the plan worked well in enabling them to strengthen their 
financial condition without making the old policyholders pay the ex- 
cessive cost of putting new business on the books. A comparison of 
the wording of the several clauses will show that various methods are 
adopted to attain the same ends, some companies stating the case 
clearly in the first part of the contract in connection with the premium 
consideration, while others cover the question by a clause further along 
in the policy, and only in a few cases is the entire agreement contained 
in the application. In making up this showing, the policy contracts of 
over eighty companies were consulted, and the outcome shows that 
more than one-third of the companies now licensed as legal reserve 
organizations are using the preliminary term method, while not more 
than three companies started in recent years have failed to adopt the 
plan. The future careers of these companies will be watched with con- 
siderable interest, especially as the organization which first put the plan 
in practical operation has met with such a pronounced success that it 
bids fair to rank among the largest and most financially strong com- 
panies of the country before it completes the first twenty years of its 
existence. This analysis is but a part of a general plan outlined as a 
distinctive feature of the supplement, showing the plans and practices 
of the several life insurance companies for the information of company 
managers and agents. Other features of the contracts will be taken up 
in subsequent issues, so that our readers may be tharoughly informed 
upon every phase of the business. 

* * * * * * 


One-fourth of the year has passed into history with all its oppor- 
tunities, some of which were seized and many of them missed. The 
agent and the uninsured must realize that there is no time like the 
present. 

* * * * * * 


The total disability feature in connection with a contract of life in- 
surance is gradually being extended, the latest company to incorporate 
such a clause in a policy being the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y. This company has issued a new form 
of its “probable life” contract, under which it agrees that at any time 
after one year from the date of issue, on receipt of evidence satisfac- 
tory to the company that the insured has become totally and perma- 
nently disabled to such an extent as to render him unfit for any and all 
gainful occupations, such total disability resulting from causes other 
than debility or old age, he shall be released from further payment of 





premiums and the policy will become paid-up for its face value for life 
or during the period of total and permanent disability. If the disability 
continues for a period of five years, the insured may, at the end of 
that time, and annually thereafter, for a period of nine years, draw. 
each year in cash one-tenth of the face value of the policy, all pay- 
ments made under this provision being liens upon the policy. This 
clause will be the means of saving numerous policies which otherwise 
would lapse on account of the inability of the insured to pay premiums 
when unable to earn a livelihood through disability, while the payment 
of the face of the policy for a period of ten years will prove more bene- 
ficial to the insured than to his family at death. The probable life 
policy calls for the payment of premiums during the life expectancy of 
the insured and shares in surplus accumulations at the end of ten 
years, and annually thereafter, if continued. 


* 1K 1K *K * * 


The life insurance premium paid to-day will prevent requests for 
charity later on, and no self-respecting man will care to think of his 
loved ones becoming objects of charity. 


* K ok kK ok * 


The statements for the year 1904 having been thoroughly well di- 
gested by this time, the agent must now bend his energies to doing his 
share toward making the record of 1905 better than its predecessor. 


*K ax * 


Of the twenty-two life insurance companies of the United States 
having more than one hundred millions of insurance in force, as shown 
in the detailed statements presented in the 1905 edition of The 
Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index, published by The Spec- 
tator Company, seven are located in the State of New York, four in 
Massachusetts, three in Connecticut, three in Pennsylvania, two in New 
Jersey and one in each of the States of Wisconsin. Ohio and Vermont. 
In all, eight States are represented in this list, all Eastern States with 
the exception of Wisconsin and Ohio. New York has the four largest 
companies in point of insurance in force, and also has the eighteenth, 
the twenty-first and the twenty-second; New Jersey occupies the next 
place with the fifth and seventh largest companies, while the sixth larg- 
est company is domiciled in Wisconsin. In Massachusetts the companies 
rank eighth, twelfth, fifteenth and twentieth; in Permsylvania, the 
ninth, thirteenth and nineteenth are found: in Connecticut the tenth, 
fourteenth and sixteenth, while Ohio has the eleventh largest company 
and Vermont the seventeenth. The volume of ordinary and industrial 
insurance in force for these companies, grouping them by home States, 
is as follows: New York, $6,760,838.238; New Jersey, $1,416,345,076; 
Massachusetts, $801,523,688: Wisconsin, $708,552,688; Pennsylvania, 
$619,312,678; Connecticut, $549,549,766: Ohio, $216,655,628; Vermont, 
$134.761.554. Grouping the companies by volume of assets held, New 
York has the three largest companies and also the fifth, sixteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-second; the fourth largest is in Wisconsin, while 
New Jersey has the sixth and seventh; the eighth, tenth and fifteenth 
are in Connecticut; the ninth, eleventh and twenty-first in Pennsyl- 
vania; the twelfth in Ohio; Massachusetts has the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and nineteenth, and the eighteenth is in Vermont. The assets 
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are held as follows: New York, $1,419,948,889 ; Wisconsin, $193,777,- 
433; New Jersey, $181,747,302; Connecticut, $174,473,999; Massachu- 
setts, $132,561,276; Pennsylvania, $131,436,345; Ohio, $43,713,338; Ver- 
mont, $31,397,182. 





PRELIMINARY TERM STIPULATIONS AND AGREEMENTS. 


The following clauses are taken from the policies and applications of 
the companies using the one year preliminary term method: 


American Central, Indianapolis.—Policy: That during the first year 
succeeding the date hereof, the reserve value shall be computed upon the 
Actuaries Experience Table of Mortality with four per cent interest for 
the term of one year; and for subsequent years such a valuation shall 
be made as will provide for the benefits and guarantees stipulated in the 
contract. i 

Bankers Life of New York.—Policy: Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of the City of New York, immediately upon receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of the death of ........ , the insured, will pay ...... thousand dollars at 
its home office, in the city of New York, provided the insured die within 
one year from date hereof, in consideration of the statements and agree- 
ments in the application for this contract, hereby made part hereof, and 


of the advance payment of $...... as a single premium. f 
For the same considerations and without medical re-examination, this 
contract, if in force until ...... , (twelve months from date) by the pay- 


ment on that date of the same amount, as an annual premium, shall be- 
come a limited-payment life policy for the first-named sum, payable at 
the same place and upon receipt of like proofs of death of the insured, 
provided a like annual premium has been paid on or before the last-men- 
tioned day in each year thereafter for eighteen years, when the policy 
will become fully paid-up. 

Central Life, Des Moines.—Policy: During the first year succeeding the 
date of this policy of assurance the reserve shall be computed upon the 
Actuaries Table of Mortality, with four per cent interest for the term 
rate; and for subsequent years such a valuation for an age advanced one 
year shall be made according to said table under the laws of Iowa as 
will provide for the full settlement guaranteed in this contract. 

Citizens Life, Louisville, Ky.—Policy: This insurance is based upon 
the American Experience Table of Mortality and three per cent interest, 
and for the first year is term insurance, and in consideration of the pre- 
mium therefor, as above required, this insurance is continued as a lim- 
ited-payment life policy by the payment of further premiums thereafter, 
as herein provided. 

Conservative Life, Los Angeles.—Policy: After the first policy year 
this contract shall be continued as a limited-payment life insurance by 
the payment of the above stated premium on or before the ...... day 
OE ck oes in each year. Provided that when premiums for twenty full 
years have been duly paid no further premiums will be required. 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines.—Policy: This policy is granted in con- 
sideration of the application therefor, which application is hereby made 
a part of this contract, and a copy is attached hereto or endorsed hereon, 


and the payment of $...... in advance, being the premium for one year’s 
term insurance, and payment of further sums of $...... on or before the 
osee ee day of ...... in every year thereafter during nineteen years of the 


life of the insured as premiums to complete the contract. 

Federal Life, Chicago.—Policy: Federal Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, in consideration of the written and printed application for this 
policy, which is hereby made a part of this contract, and of $...... in 
advance, hereby insures the life of .......... , hereinafter known as the 
insured, for one year from the date hereof, all premiums being duly paid, 
in the amount of ...... thousand dollars, payable at its office in the city 
of Chicago, on receipt of satisfactory proofs of the death of the insured 
within said term, to .......... , his wife, if living, otherwise to the in- 
sured’s executors, administrators or assigns. 

In consideration of an additional payment the first year of $......, mak- 
ing a total first year’s premium of $...... , this policy will be renewed at 
the end of the first year as an insurance for the whole period of life from 
that date, by the payment in advance of $...... on or before the ...... 
Gay. Os 5.2%. in every year until nineteen annual renewal premiums shall 
have been paid, after which no further premiums will be required, or by 
a single premium or continuous premiums as the insured may elect, as 
provided herein. 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.—Policy: The reserve maintained hereon, 
or required by law, exclusive of the first policy year, shall be computed 
from an age one year greater than the age of actual issue, and shall be 
protected by the undistributed surplus of the company; the expense of 
management shall not exceed, excluding the first policy year, the net pre- 
mium loading; and any distributive share of surplus shall be applied ac- 
cording to the company’s rule applicable to this form of policy. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.—Policy: This insurance is granted in 
consideration of the application for this policy, which is hereby made a 
part of this contract, and of the payment.in advance of $...... , being 
the premium for one year’s term insurance from ...... OMA ee , which 
is the first insurance year of this policy. The insured is entitled to con- 
tinue this policy after the first insurance year as a limited-payment life 
policy upon payment of the annual renewal premium of $...... on or 
before the ...... GAT OL 660% 0 in every year until renewal premiums for 
nineteen years shall have been paid, or until the prior death of the in- 
sured. 

This policy provides term insurance during the first insurance year, 
and the reserve for such year shall be computed accordingly. If the 
policy is continued after the first insurance year, the company shall 
maintain such a reserve as will provide the benefits guaranteed herein. 

Hartford Life.—Policy: In consideration. of the agreements contained 
herein and in the application herefor, which are hereby made a part of 


this contract, and of the payment of the annual premium of $...... on 
or before delivery hereof, hereby insures the life of .......... (the in- 
sured) Of ....s02005 county Of .2....20- 5 WIBLO OL 6 ocseicoee , for one 
year from the date hereof in the sum of ...... thousand dollars; and in 
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further consideration of the annual premium of $...... to be paid to the 
company on or before the ...... Gay” OF ....'vs0s in each and every year 


thereafter for the period of nineteen years, agrees to renew this insur- 
ance as a life endowment policy, and continue the same as long as its 
several conditions are complied with. 

Application: I also request and agree that any policy issued hereon 
shall be held during its first year as a one year term insurance in all re- 
spects and thereafter as an insurance dating from the end of the first 
year and maturing either at my death or at a fixed date, as may be stated 
in said policy. 

illinois Life, Chicago.—Policy: This agreement is made in considera- 
tion of the written and printed application therefor, which is hereby made 


a part*hereof, and of the payment in advance of $...... (said payment 
comprising the advance reserve hereon set apart to the credit of this 
policy, and the term premium for insurance terminating on the ...... day 
Bt Gow aca ) and in further consideration of the renewal of this policy for 
the whole life period from above date by the payment of $...... on the 
niatheene day of ......, and the payment of a like sum on the ...... day of 
rine thereafter, until but not including the ...... day of ......, after 


which no further payment of premiums will be required. 

Inter-State Life, Indianapolis.—Policy: The Inter-State Life Assur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Ind., in consideration of the agreements in 
the written and printed application for this policy, which is hereby made 
a part of this contract, and of the payment in advance of $...... , hereby 
assures the Life Of | s0i:00.006 ah: GAS er , (hereinafter known as the 
assured), for the term of one year from the date hereof. 

This insurance will be renewed as a limited premium payment con- 
tract for the remainder of the lifetime of the assured by the further 
payment of $...... on or before the ...... Gay Of ..6.0% , and of the pay- 
ment thereafter of a like amount on or before the ...... Gay OF 2... in 
every year until such premiums for nineteen years have been duly paid, 
or until the prior death of the assured. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Policy: This policy is issued in 
consideration of the stipulations, agreements, representations and war- 
ranties made in the application (which application is made a part hereof) 
for this policy, and in further consideration of the annual premium of 
Bsoweee for one year’s insurance from date hereof, and the further pay- 
ment of a like amount on or before the ...... GAY OF. s05cus each year 
thereafter, during the continuance of this policy until premiums shall 
have been paid for twenty years (unless the insured shall die within said 
period). 

Liberal Life, Anderson, Ind.—Policy: The entire first year’s premium 
is absorbed for mortality and expense purposes and the policy is there- 
fore a term policy for one year. All subsequent premiums are apportioned 
to accumulate a protection fund equal to the reserve required by the 
Actuaries Table of Mortality, with four per cent interest, beginning one 
year later than the date of this policy. 

Meridian Life and Trust, Indianapolis.—Policy: This contract of insur- 
ance is based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality and four 
per cent interest, and for the first year is term insurance, and will be 
continued as a limited-payment life policy thereafter by payment of 
further premiums as herein provided. 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit.—Policy: It is agreed that the insurance 
under this policy during the first year is one year preliminary term in- 
surance, but at the end of the first policy year the insured may convert 
the same into a contract for a longer period as provided for on the face 
hereof. 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul.—Policy: Hereby insures the life of ........ 
(the insured) of ........ , the State of . 266.65 , for the term ending 
with the... GAY <OF 5.0004 , one year from the date hereof; and agrees 
that such insurance shall thereafter be renewed for the whole period of 
the insured’s life by the payment of $...... on or before the ...... day 
OF < sa:ce% and on each succeeding anniversary of said date until nineteen 
annual renewal premiums, or their equivalent in more frequent premiums 
shall have been paid. 

Application: Said policy by its terms shall be a term policy from the 
time of its taking effect to the first anniversary of the date of the policy. 

Missouri State, St. Louis.—Application: (It is agreed) that during the 
first year succeeding the date of any policy which may be issued here- 
under, the reserve value shall be computed upon the Actuaries Table of 
Mortality with interest at four per cent per annum for the term rate. 

Mutual Life of Illinois, Chicago.—Policy: For the first year of insurance 
this policy is accepted by the insured with the understanding and agree- 
ment that the insurance for that year is upon the term plan. 

Mutual Reserve, New York.—Policy: This policy of assurance witness- 
eth that in consideration of the application herefor, hereby made a part 
of this contract, and of $...... to be actually paid in cash as a first 
premium on or before the delivery hereof, Mutual Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company promises to pay ...... thousand dollars to .......... , of 
scat aarete ye , COURCY OL. 3.5 6cuscecy URCO SF. scaccccere, AE vine at the time 
of the death of the insured (otherwise to the executors or administrators 
of the assured), subject to the evidence of the death, within one year 


from date hereof; Of .is60<c0.00 OEE sce chaise’ p(CDURGY -OL .ic2 ccwcs , State 
rE ee , herein called the assured. 

If the said assured survive the said year, and shall, on or before the 
Sree ss day of ...... of each year and every succeeding year to and in- 


cluding the twentieth year from date hereof, unless death occur sooner, 
pay to the said company the like amount of premium, then this contract 
shall be renewed and continued as a contract of whole life assurance, and 
upon the decease of the said assured the said company will pay the prin- 
cipal sum as above provided. Should this policy be renewed as a con- 
tract of whole life assurance, the net premium hereunder for succeeding 
years will be that of a date and age one year greater than that of issue. 

National Life of U. S. A., Chicago.—Policy: For the first year succeed- 
ing the date hereof, the reserve value shall be computed for one year 
term insurance, and for subsequent years such valuation, for an age at 
issue advanced one year, shall be made as will provide for the benefits 
and guarantees stipulated in this policy. 

This insurance is granted in consideration of the written and printed 
application for this policy, which is hereby made a part of this contract, 
and of the payment in advance of $...... as the premium for one year’s 
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term insurance, — In further consideration of the first year’s premium, 
this insurance will, at the expiration of said year, be continued as a lim- 
ited-payment life policy, from that date for the same amount, upon the 


payment in advance of the annual renewal premium of $...... on or 
before the ...... Gas OF cidvex , and of the payment of a like sum on 
or before the ...... OEY Of: isc a's’ in every year during the continuance of 


this contract, or until renewal premiums for nineteen complete years 
shall have been paid, at which time the said insurance will become fully 
paid up and no further premiums will be required. 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis.—Policy: This policy is issued for 
the term of one year from the date hereof in consideration of the written 
application herefor, a copy of which is hereto attached and made a part 
hereof, and the payment in advance to the company or its authorized 
agent of $...... before twelve o’clock noon of the ...... Gay Of ..25%. 

For which considerations also this policy may be renewed by the as- 
sured at the end of the first year for each succeeding year by the pay- 
ment of a like sum to the company at its home office, or to its agent in 
exchange for receipts signed by the president or secretary and counter- 
signed by such agent, before twelve o’clock noon on the ...... day of 
wanes in every year thereafter until nineteen additional annual premiums 
shall have been fully paid, or until the prior death of the assured. 

Pacific Mutual, San Francisco.—Policy: The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California hereby agrees to pay ...... thousand dollars 
Oe ee , wife of the insured, or to duly substituted beneficiary, at 
the home office of the company in the city of San Francisco, California, 
upon the death of the insured within one year from the date hereof, or 
subsequently if this contract shall be renewed according to its terms, 
immediately upon receipt and approval of proofs of such death of ........ 
(the insured) of .......... > COUNGY Of 22. c.ccccive UGG OL auc ca weun All 
insurance provided by this policy is based upon the written and printed 
application therefor, which is made a part of this contract (a copy being 


annexed hereto), and the payment of $...... OW THE .c.250 Gay Of 0.6. ‘ 
as the premium for one year’s insurance, and will be renewed upon th 
further payment of a like amount on or before the ...... €89 G6 nics in 


each and every year thereafter during the continuance of this policy. 

Application: (It is agreed) that during the first year succeeding the 
date of any policy which may be issued hereunder, the insurance shall be 
term insurance, and that for such year the reserve to be held by the com- 
pany shall be computed accordingly; and thereafter as for a policy issued 
at the end of said term. 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg.—Policy: In further considera- 
tion of the first year’s premium, this insurance will be renewed by the 
payment of $...... OURS cu ue Gas O08 ccsscs in the year ...... ,asa 
compound dividend limited-payment life policy from that date, with like 
terms for the life of the insured, upon which the payment of premiums 
of like amount will be required on each ...... Gay Of ..0:<. thereafter 
until, but not including the ...... Gay Of ..525. in the year ......, after 
which no further premium will be required. 

Provident Savings Life, New York.—Policy: Provided the preliminary 
assurance for the period of one year as defined upon the first page hereof 


shall have continued in force to the ...... Cae G2 .ccces , then upon the 
termination thereof, and in consideration of the application herefor which 
is a part of this contract, and the payment hereunder of §...... on or 
before the ...... G89 Of occas , and of the payment thereafter of the same 
amount on or before the ...... GEV OR a cvs in every year during the 
continuance of this policy, the society shall, without medical re-exam- 
ination, assure the life of .......... in the sum of...... thousand dollars, 


by continued payment whole life policy, payable as provided on the first 
page hereof, upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death of the as- 
sured while this renewal agreement remains in force. 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis.—Policy: The entire first year’s pre- 
mium is absorbed for mortality and expense purposes, and the policy is 
therefore a term policy for one year. All subsequent premiums are ap- 
portioned to accumulate the reserve required by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with three and one-half per cent interest, beginning 
one year later than the date of this policy, but completing the full re- 
serve at the end of the accumukation period. 

Royal Union Mutual, Des Moines.—Policy: The first year’s premium or 
premiums are to cover the expense and mortuary cost only. Second and 
subsequent premiums are to cover expenses, death losses and to accu- 
mulate the required reserve. 

The reserve is guaranteed to be at no time less than the amount re- 
quired by the laws of Iowa, and shall be deposited with the State in 
approved securities. During the first year succeeding the date of this 
policy, the reserve shall be computed upon the Actuaries Table of Mor- 
tality, with four per cent interest for the term rate, and for subsequent 
years such a valuation for an age at issue advanced one year shall be 
made, according to said table, under the laws of Iowa, as will provide 
for the benefits and guarantees stipulated in this policy. 

Security Life and Annuity, Greensboro, N. C.—Policy: The reserve 
maintained hereon, exclusive of the first policy year, shall be computed 
from an age one year greater than the age of actual issue. After the 
first policy year, expense of management shall not exceed the net pre- 
mium loading. 

Security Life and Annuity Company, Philadelphia.—Policy: This insur- 
ance will, in further consideration of the first year’s premium, at the 
expiration of the first year, be renewed as a limited life and health policy 
from that date for the same amounts by the payment of $...... and of 
a like sum on each ...... Gay Of sca thereafter, but not including the 
aera day of ......, after which no further premiums shall be required. 

Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.—Policy: It is further agreed if 
on or before the ...... Gar Gb -. <a. , a further payment shall be made 
by the insured of $...... that this policy shall become and be from that 
date a limited-payment life contract for the amount stated on the first 
page hereof, and that to continue this policy in force thereafter there 
shall be paid by said insured the sum of $...... on or before the ...... 
OOS 20) ae in each and every year for a period of eighteen years. 

During the primary year the reserve to be computed and charged 
against this policy shall be that of a yearly term insurance, after which 
the net reserve called for by the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality at one year later than age of entry shall be maintained hereon: 
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Security Trust and Life, New York.—Policy: This insurance is granted 
in consideration of the written and printed application for this policy, 
which is hereby made a part of this contract, and the payment of $...... 
in advance, being the premium for one year’s term insurance, and of the 
payment of the further sum of $...... on or before the day of 
neue in every year thereafter during nineteen years of the life of the 
insured as a premium to complete the contract. 

South Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.—Policy: This insurance is issued 
in consideration of the written and printed application for this policy, 
which is made a part of this contract, and of the payment of $...... , in 
advance, on the ...... GAY Of. <6 sa , as the premium for one year’s insur- 
ance, and will be renewed and extended thereafter as a whole life policy 
upon the further payment of a like amount on or before the ...... day 
GE scenes , in the next year and in every year thereafter. 

Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C.—Policy: This bond is 
issued in consideration of the statements and agreements contained in 
the application therefor, and of $ paid to the company upon the 
delivery hereof, said sum constituting payment for the insurance for the 
period ending on the date first written on the first page hereof, and in 
further consideration that on or before said date and on or before the 
anedun day of each month of ...... thereafter, during the life of the in- 
sured, there shall be paid to the company in renewal hereof, the sum 
GE Bencea , until nineteen full year’s premiums have been paid. 

Application: (It is agreed) that the premium for the first year may be 
applied by the company to pay current death claims and expenses, ex- 
clusively, and that in such case all necessary reserves may be accumu- 
lated solely from the premiums of subsequent years. 

State Life, Indianapolis.—Policy: This insurance is based upon the 
American Experience Table of Mortality and three per cent interest, and 
for the first year is term insurance, and in consideration of the premium 
therefor, as above required, this insurance is continued as a limited-pay- 
ment life policy by the payment of further premiums thereafter as herein 


provided. 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Policy: This insurance is 
based upon the payment of $...... , on the delivery of this policy, as the 


premium for one year’s insurance, and will be renewed, as a limited- 
payment life policy, upon the further payment of a like amount on or 
before the ...... GM Ol cece , in each and every year thereafter, until 
premiums for twenty full years from the date hereof shall have been 
paid, or until death, should it occur sooner, at which time subject to its 
terms, it shall become full paid insurance. 


SOME REMARKS ABOUT TWISTING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

I purpose to say a few things about the practice of twisting, and to 
offer a few reasons why it should be discouraged. Before doing so, 
however, I think it well to say something about what makes twisting 
possible. 

In the first place, some companies make a specialty of keeping the 
cost of insurance at the minimum. For myseli, I believe that they 
succeed in doing it. I have never been accustomed to deny that 
there is a difference in companies in the matter of policy and man- 





agement and that many companies do what they say they do. Some 
companies make a specialty of dividends, and pay them. Others 
make a specialty of liberal contracts, and they furnish them. Let us 


admit this at the outset. The company that can demonstrate that it 
can save a policyholder a few dollars in the course of ten or twenty 
years has a kind of excuse for encouraging twisting. But a few extra 
dollars are not all that are to be considered in a case of this kind. 
Suppose Jones takes a twenty-year endowment in the Blank Life 
Insurance Company at $50 a year. He carries it two years, and 
having received satisfactory proof that the Dash Company will earn him 
more money, he drops his two-year-old policy and takes a new one. 
He has a prospect of making $i50 more on his new policy than he 
would on his old one. He loses the greater part of the two premiums 
that he has already paid in, because straight insurance does not cost 
$50 a year, and this would reduce his net gain to $50 or $75. For the 
sake of this small additional sum he agrees to enter upon a new 
period of twenty years of waiting. Now two years do not seem long 
by themselves, but added to twenty they may be almost interminable. 
If I had kept a contract in force for two years I would not drop it 
and begin over again if I were perfectly sure that I could make $200 
by it. Human beings, generally, are poorly adapted to long waiting. 
They are prone to become discouraged with prolonged efforts. The 
objection to life insurance that I have found most difficult to over- 
come is the fact that it takes so long for a profitable policy to mature. 
The man who is induced with the bait of a few extra dollars to sur- 
render a policy already in force is injured. In the heat of the dis- 
cussion which results in the change, he forgets about the two extra 
years, and also that he is losing some premiums already paid in. The 
twister is sure to remain silent on these points and to keep in view 
only the possibility of additional gains, so that the policyholder sells 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
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Lest anyone should suppose that I am unfair or prejudiced in what 
I say about high dividends, I will say that even extra dollars require 
some kind of an equivalent. The man who has an almost uncondi- 
tional contract must be content to accept a smaller sum of money at 
maturity. Likewise. the one who is to receive the maximum of 
profits must pay for them in some way. He must undoubtedly un- 
dergo a more searching ordeal to obtain a policy. He must be more 
careful in his habits, must have his affairs more often inquired into, 
and must restrain his desire for change of occupation or residence 
for a definite period. I know that such restrictions are distasteful 
to many persons, because I have talked with thousands of policy- 
holders. I have again and again noticed how readily they take 
alarm when the exactions made upon them become too strenuous. 
I have often failed to write an application because some One was 
afraid that he might lose his position and be compelled to enter a 
prohibited occupation before the time limit in his policy expired. In 
my judgment, some persons are very well adapted by temperament 
for patiently waiting for dollars, and restrictions do not worry them. 
Others chafe under them, and they would rather have the liberal con- 
ditions than the extra dollars. The twister who persuades a man to 
enter a strait-laced company for the possibility of small gains may 
handicap him by adding to his cares. 

Twisting is also due to the narrow limitations of the twister. He 
gets a wrong view of the relation of things. He is in the same posi- 
tion as the agent who thinks he must quit business because some 
company has commenced to issue a contract that is not quite identi- 
cal with any that he is selling. Only a few days ago I met an agent 


‘who was all wrought up because a comparatively new company had 


succeeded in selling a large number of rather peculiar policies. He 
said: “The agents of this company are making the people think they 
are buying bonanzas. It’s an outrage. I have studied such com- 
panies for years, and I am preparing a few documents that will blow 
them to the skies. I am trying to get a number of agents to 
join me, and we will print a hundred thousand copies.” I did 
not discourage him, but I thought, “‘In the meantime, how much 
business will you write for your own company?” The twister 
is likely to think that the only demand that exists for insurance is 
that which has already been created. Finding a policyholder with a 
policy, he believes that he has discovered a demand for insurance, 
and having no confidence in himself to create demands, he proceeds 
to take advantage of the industry of others. He is like the cuckoo 
that is too indolent to make itself a nest, but must appropriate the 
labor of other birds. The twister needs to have his horizon expanded 
somewhat, and if nothing else will do it, the old principle of “spare 
the rod and spoil the child’ might be applied. 

Twisting is often unprofitable, as the following incident will show: 
A reformed twister said to me, “I quit twisting because there is 
nothing in it. A few years ago I wrote a $50,000 endowment policy 
and made over $1000 in commission. The transaction did not re- 
quire more than six interviews, and while it occupied my attention 
for about a week, I could have handled two or three such cases at 
once without difficulty. Not long after that I met a business man at 
the hotel where I was boarding, and we got into a conversation about 
insurance. He immediately began to complain about the dividends 
he was receiving on a policy that he had, and said if he had it to do 
over again that he would take his policy in my company. He pro- 
fessed to be convinced that my company would pay him better divi- 
dends. I agreed with him, and at once proceeded to twist his policy. 
[ thought at first that I was to have a sinecure, but subsequent ex- 
perience undeceived me. I labored with that man for three weeks, 
and got so tied up with the matter that it was impossible for me to 
interview anyone else. He played with me and led me on by prom- 
ising policies on his brothers. Finally, he signed an application, but 
in order to make sure that my company would return him greater 
profits, I had to rebate him my entire first commission. When the 
policy came, he started his dilatory tactics once more, and I threw 
up the sponge. I began to think then that I had written a $50,000 
policy in half the time and with half the trouble that this job of 
twisting had cost me, and I made up my mind that twisting don’t 


pay.” 
Twisting often reacts upon the twister. I saw an illustration of this 
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not long ago. An agent and I were discussing the fact that the de- 
cline in interest has more or less affected the dividends of all com- 
panies. He works for a company that emphasizes its large dividends, 
and with this leverage he occasionally turned an honest penny at 
twisting. He told me that in response to a request for a special 
effort, he once lapsed a $15,000 policy for a competitor. The policy- 
holder was advanced in years and the premium amounted to $1600. 
The agent used the superior dividend argument, but had great diffi- 
culty in completing the transaction. Next year his company began 
to cut its scale of dividends, and he became panic stricken for fear 
that he would be accused of exaggeration and misrepresentation. 
He said, “I am ashamed to look some of my policyholders in the 
face. I have promised them high dividends and my company is not 
making good. All that I can do is to say that I told exactly what I 
believed to be the truth at the time, and if there are consequences I 
must suffer them. I think I shall be more careful in the future.” 
An ideal way of abolishing twisting would be for all companies to 
agree upon it, and to instruct their agents accordingly, but since such 
an agreement can hardly be reached at present, the agent may pro- 
tect himself from the twister by carefully and repeatedly warning his 
policyholders that weak and unscrupulous agents will visit them and 
make large promises, but that they should not be deceived. The 
agent who makes collections should send a warning against the 
twister with every renewal notice, and in the meantime the insurance 
papers can render great service by making the practice odious. 





LIFE INSURANCE CRITICS. 

Unusual publicity has been given of late to life insurance affairs, 
and some newspapers and magazines have sought to make capital for 
themselves by printing sensational articles regarding several of the 
more prominent companies. The amount of ignorance displayed by 
these critics regarding life insurance is most lamentable, and as all 
agents and other representatives of companies constitute an army of 
educators, it is apparent that their missionary efforts should be con- 
centrated upon the editorial rooms of the magazines and daily papers. 
These publications pay little heed to the facts regarding the busi- 
ness, but manufacture interviews, theories and suggestions one day, 
to be contradicted the next. In other words, they set up men of 
straw of their own creation for the pleasure of knocking them down 
at their convenience. As a matter of fact, there is no business that 
is transacted in the full light of publicity to the extent that life in- 
surance is. The facts regarding the transactions of all companies, 
their financial standing, their investments, and everything that tends 
to show the true inwardness of the business, are matters of record 
in the insurance departments of some fifty States; and, furthermore, 
they are circulated broadcast by the companies in the literature that 
presents these facts. Appealing, as it does, to the masses for in- 
creased business year by year, and for the maintenance of what has 
been already secured, life insurance takes the public into its confi- 
dence completely; it plays an open hand, and has no cards up its 
sleeve. Frankness and thoroughness characterize their dealings with 
their policyholders and the general public, and their annual state- 
ments are made under oath. Agents can use to good advantage the 
official statements of the companies in refuting any criticisms of their 
methods or their standing. Above all, the efforts of the newspapers 
to “sensationalize” life insurance should be met with frankness and 
combatted with an incontrovertible array of facts. 





DOESN’T YOUR PROSPECT OFTEN SAY ? 

“T don’t want any insurance.’’ You can well reply, “I know it, my dear 
sir. And I don’t want to sell you any against your will. While I am 
here, though, let me give you, without particular comment, the testimony 
of a man of ripest experience, of great integrity, a patriot, the foremost 
financier of his generation, the late Jay Cooke, who said: ‘In the sixty 
years I have been in the banking business, I have seen great individual 
fortunes made and swept away; I have seen personal enterprises built 
on a foundation which every human foresight would justify, and I have 
seen them undermined by events entirely beyond the view of human 
knowledge. What in the progress of time may intervene to help or 
hinder human plans is beyond the ken of any man.’ ”’ 

These words were not uttered by an insurance man. They were spoken 
without prejudice or bias. Yet, how truly they apply to the individual 
who neglects to come under the sheltering wing of a life insurance 
policy. The words depict the situation exactly as it exists today for 
every human being, rich or poor. There is one way to “play safe’’— 
insure to-day!—A New York Life Bulletin. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COTSIMENT. but the guarantee capital of $100,000 becomes ahaolutely valueless 


Thirty life insurance companies reporting to the State of Connecti- 
cut hold real estate to the value of $167,000,000. While a large part 
of that amount represents the value of office buildings in the differ- 
ent cities where these companies are located, as well as a few buildings 
in other cities used as headquarters for agency managers, there is a 
large sum invested in real estate not required by the companies for 
their own use. Most of this has been acquired as the result of the 
foreclosure of mortgages, and will be disposed of as opportunity offers. 
The holdings are scattered through thirty-six States and Territories, 
in Canada and in foreign countries. As another instance of the fal- 
lacy of the claim that the companies keep their money for investment 
only in their home States, it is worth noting that but eight of the 
States given below have the companies located within their borders 
which report to Connecticut, so that some part of the policyholders’ 
money in the remaining twenty-eight States is invested at home in 
this particular security. The real estate investments are disposed of 
as follows: New York, $83,108,006; New Jersey, $13,321,250; Min- 
nesota, $9,446,735; Massachusetts, $0,304,917; Missouri, $6,102,101; 
Pennsylvania, $5,354,501; Illinois, $4,200,505; Colorado, $3,291,430; 
Connecticut, $3,081,835; Nebraska, $1,950,232; Ohio, $1,377,461; Wash- 
ington, $1,247,125; California, $973,619; Wisconsin, $863,454; Kansas, 
$621,267; Iowa, $595,822; Indiana, $429,463; Texas, $417,176; District 
of Columbia, $374,673; Tennessee, $195,500; Vermont, $157,265; Ken- 
tucky, $100,000; Montana, $96,224; Michigan, $86,164; Georgia, $84,- 
279; Arkansas, $60,729; Utah, $42,152; Virginia, $42,133; Arizona, 
$32,089; Maryland, $32,419; North Dakota, $27,691; Delaware, $16,- 
314; Alabama, $6467; Idaho, $6092; Oregon, $3838; South Dakota, 
$200; Canada, $424,944, and in foreign countries, $20,154,816. 

* * « * x 

A life insurance policy taken in the springtime of youth will produce 
a satisfactory harvest in the fall of middle life. 

* * * * a 

It is more than probable in the light of recent events that a number 
of the States will so revise their laws relating to the incorporation of 
life insurance companies as to eliminate the question of capital stock 
after a company is once established on a sound basis. As matters 
stand to-day it is not possible to form an old line mutual life insurance 
company except in two or three States. The law of New York pro- 
vides that a company must have a capital stock of at least $100,000 
before it can be licensed to commence business, which capital must 
be deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department as 
a guarantee that the policyholders’ claims will be duly satisfied. This 
fund is of absolutely no use to the company for the extension of its 
business through being tied up in this manner, and as a consequence 
2 company organized in New York to-day must have a surplus paid 
in to meet the expenses of getting started. The same course is neces- 
sary in most of the other States, and has undoubtedly deterred a 
number of men from organizing new life insurance companies. It is 
not to be denied that the safeguards thus thrown around the organi- 
zation of new life insurance companies are wise ones, owing to the 
peculiarly sacred nature of the contracts made with the policyholders, 


when once the company has amassed assets and surplus enough to 
keep it solvent without regard to the capital. The money contributed 
to a life insurance company operating on the participating plan by 
its policyholders, is sufficient to meet all the claims that can be made 
upon it, provided due care is had in managing the institution, and 
there is no need for the policyholders being called upon to pay divi- 
dends on an amount of ¢apital stock which is of absolutely no use as 
a means of additional strength. Under the English law a life insur- 
ance company may be organized either as a stock or a mutual com- 
pany, but in either event, before commencing business there must be 
deposited with the Board of Trade the sum of £20,000 to remain 
there until the accumulated funds of the company have reached that 
amount, when the deposit may be withdrawn, at the option of the 
company, and returned to those who had originally subscribed it. An 
attempt is being made in one of the Western States to compel life 
insurance companies to retire the capital stock when they have placed 
a certain amount of business on their books, a scheme which would 
not work with equal justice to all companies. A better plan would be 
to pass a law requiring that, hereafter any life insurance company or- 
ganized should possess a guarantee capital of $100,000, should dis- 
tinctly state in its charter that it will operate on the mutual plan, 
giving policyholders the right to vote in the election of directors, and 
by the establishment of a sinking fund, or otherwise, provide for the 
retirement of the capital stock at a time when in the judgment of the 
Insurance Commissioner its solvency would not be impaired by so 
doing. In at least two of the middle Western States some mutual 
companies have been successfully established through the operation 
of the reserve deposit law, compared with which the requirement of 
depositing a capital of $100,000 as a pledge for the fulfilment of con- 
tracts involving millions of dollars is speedily shown to be absurd. 
ok * * x * 

The agent who devotes his whole time to soliciting business for 
his own company will find little opportunity to wonder how the other 
fellow gets business. 

*x * ok * « 

The steady reduction in the average size of life insurance policies 
in force, which has been going on for many years, indicates that the 
companies and their agents in their search for new business are paying 
more attention than ever to the man and woman of small means to 
whom the protection of life insurance is of the most vital importance. 
It is the large policyholders who get their names in the papers as 
having added to their lines, but for every million dollar contract 
issued, there are thousands upon thousands put in force for one and 
two thousand dollars. An agent who desires to make a success of 
the business will find opportunities for placing small policies all 
around him, but in most cases will have to travel a long way to have 
his name recorded as the writer of a large policy. In this world 
there are millionaires who can carry large amounts of insurance, and 
there are paupers who cannot carry any. Between these two classes, 
however, there are millions of healthy uninsured persons waiting for 
the agent to secure their applications. Many agents get into the habit 
of working among a particular class of insurers, and apparently think 
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of nothing but fives or tens or twenties, while at the same time right 
alongside of them there are lots of ones and twos to be had almost 
for the asking. Such men fail to grasp the first principles of solicit- 
ming, namely, to look upon every man as a possible insurer. There are 
three hundred working days in every year, and if every agent would 
set himself the task of placing at least a one thousand-dollar policy 
every day, he would have no cause to complain of lack of business at 
the end of the year. Recently one of the large companies. asked the 
agency force to try the plan of a thousand dollars a day for a month, 
and the results were not only gratifying to the company as a whole, 
but the agents found that they had opened up for themselves a field 
which they had hitherto neglected, and in consequence have been 
working it diligently ever since. Life insurance should be taken by 
every man according to his ability, and it is the duty of the agent to 
gauge that ability and secure the application accordingly, whether it 
be for a million dollars or a thousand. 





HUMOR IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

The business of life insurance does not readily lend itself to literary 
requirements. There is little of romance in it, although there is an 
occasional opportunity for an author to obtain a real live love story 
from incidents occurring in life insurance. This, however, has not 
been done to any great extent, and the few short stories that have 
been published have had little interest for anyone not intimately asso- 
ciated with the business. Probably, however, few men in life in- 
surance ,work have escaped some pathetic ingident connected with it. 
All have at times listened to the heart-rending appeals of widows and 
orphans, suddenly bereft of their husband and father, and have wit- 
nessed the grateful appreciation bestowed upon their deceased relative 
when they have realized with what loving care he had provided for 
them. When these sorrowful beneficiaries received checks for the 
amount of the policies, their gratitude overflowed in blessings upon 
the insurance company that had stepped in to their relief in their time 
of direst need. Some good and instructive stories might be evolved 
from these pathetic incidents, but the reading public would be apt to 
suspect that there was an advertisement concealed somewhere about 
them. 

While there is little room for romantic or pathetic literature in 
life insurance, it certainly demands the attributes of genius to ex- 
tract humor from it. But this has been done skillfully and effectively 
by Charles J. Smith, in the letters of “Amicus,” printed in The State- 
ment. The “Amicus” letters from “Hayville’ have appeared with 
considerable regularity during the past ten or twelve years, and each 
one is replete with dry wit or humor. Mr. Smith has a terse, pleasant 
manner of writing about life insurance matters as they appear to him 
in his daily routine of business, for he is connected with a large life 
insurance company. He is at times philosophical, critical, or imagina- 
tive, but always witty and pleasing. Each letter is written to enforce 
some practical lesson, and his illustrations of the point he aims at 
are as instructive as they are natura] and interesting. He deals 
largely with those persons who procrastinate in performing the ob- 
vious duty of insuring their lives, and every solicitor knows how 
numerous these are, and how the flimsiest excuse serves them to put 
off signing an application. In the “Amicus” letters will be found 
parallels for their cases, presented in a manner that is well calcu- 
lated to overcome the scruples of the most confirmed procrastinator. 
All through the writings of “Amicus” there flows a strong sentiment 
of hearty, wholesome love for his fellow men. The moral of his writ- 
ings is brought out in the treatment of his various subjects, forming 
much of the humor that he finds in them, and not in prosy postcripts. 
Mr. Smith possesses marked literary ability, and is the only writer 
that has ever been able to extract a continuous flow of humor from 
the life insurance field. In one letter he quotes Edison as saying: 
“Genius is five per cent inspiration and ninety-five per cent perspira- 
tion.” We are sure that in the case of “Amicus” the percentages 


should be reversed. 





THE “IDEAL” COMPANY. 
This is a definition of an ideal life insurance company given re- 
cently: “Every investment in strict compliance with the law, and 


every officer still a comparatively poor man.” 
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THE VICE OF REBATING. 
By a WEsTERN AGENT. 

A young man who has been soliciting life insurance for about sixty 
days, recently caine to me for help in a problem that he had en- 
countered. He was trying to write two $100,000 applications, and 
the gentlemen he was soliciting had expressed a preference for the 
company that I represent. He thought he might be able to make 
some kind of an arrangement with me that would be to his advantage 
if he could not secure the business for his own company. He was 
fairly intoxicated with his prospects in his new line of endeavor, and 
he told me all about what had induced him to enter life insurance, 
what he had given up, and what he expected to do. He had been re- 
ceiving a salary of about $250 a month as circulation manager for a 
magazine, and in order to keep up the spirits of his canvassers it 
was often necessary for him to do some soliciting himself. One day 
he approached a life insurance manager and attempted to sell him 
a large number of subscriptions. He presented the matter so agree- 
ably and so convincingly that the manager was impressed, and began 
to importune him to enter life insurance. After three months of 
hesitation he finally yielded to the inducements and began to look for 
applications on a cash guarantee of $300 a month for six months. He 
was also troubled by the perennial question of rebating. He said: 
“Up to this time I have not discounted a premium one cent, but these 
men are fully. informed on all matters of buying and selling, and they 
know where they can get insurance at almost any price. They are 
sure to ask me to divide my commission, and I don’t see how I can 
avoid it. In this case I care but little about the money. I would be 
satisfied to make two or three hundred dollars, or even nothing. I 
have only been working two months for the company, and a record 
of $200,000 in that time would be a phenomenal record and give me a 
magnificent prestige almost at the outset of my career. On the other 
hand, I design to write a number of the heads of departments and 
other employees in this house, and if I give a rebate to the employers 
it will become noised about and I shall have to yield to the precedent 
which I have established.” 

I was sincerely interested in the young man, because he inspired me 
with greater confidence than any beginner that I had ever met, and I 
did my best to persuade him to adhere to correct principles at any 
cost. I said to him, “I admit that you are in the face of an extraordi- 
nary temptation. I would not assert that if I was exactly in your 
position that I could resist it, but I believe you should, even if you 
fail to write the applications. Consider this: You are an unusual 
man; you may be disappointed in your new profession, but in my 
judgment you have splendid prospects ahead of you. With experi- 
ence you ought to write half a million in new business every vear. If 
you become a victim of the rebate habit your heavy personal writing 
will be largely for glory. If you rebate on half a million you will have 
no more money than if you obtained full premium on $200,000. Do 
not enter the struggle for quick reputation and mortgage all your 
future. If you refuse the $200,000, simply because you will not give 
away your commission, you will obtain as much if not more glory 
than you would if you obtained the business at the expense of a re- 
bate. You can make capital out of it upon every occasion and attract 
attention to yourself as an extraordinary man. If you have strength 
of character equal to this, you will presently have all the applications 
that you can write at full premium, and in the course of two or three 
years you will have a reputation at the home office that will be unique. 
As to reputation, after all, what do we really think of these flyers 
who write a million every year and give all their commission away 
except a few thousand dollars ?” 

I am afraid that the young man will not profit by my exhortation. 
He is in a high-pressure school, has been contaminated with the frenzy 
for sudden fame, and if he writes his large applications he will prob- 
ably do it by the approved method of buying the business. 

Rebating ought to cease. I do not say this because my company 
compels its agents to sign an anti-rebate contract. I do not believe 
that any particular individual is at an overwhelming disadvantage be- 
cause his competitors may rebate and he cannot. If the article for 
sale were merchandise having a stable demand, then every salesman 
would be compelled to meet his rivals’ rates, but an agent always has 
to create the demand for life insurance. He may not do it abso- 
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lutely. He may profit by the fact that other agents have helped to 
convert his prospect, but before he gets an applicant to the critical 
point of writing his signature he must do a peculiar kind of work 
himself. He is not dependent upon a general market. He deals with 
the individual, and if he can persuade him to take insurance at all, he 
can do it without a rebate if he will begin right. About two years ago 
I solicited a man for a $5000 20-year endowment. I did not make 
much headway for a few days, and he finally told me that a competitor 
was talking with him, and that he was waiting for some special figures 
which the competitor promised to obtain. I said to him, “Now I am 
willing to meet legitimate competition with any company, but if I 
am expected to meet a rebate I should like to know it at once, because 
in that event I must decline to waste any more of my time. I simply 
will not listen to a rebate proposition for a moment.” I disposed of 
it at the outset, and when I wrote the application I obtained full pre- 
mium without a murmur. I always anticipate the difficulty in this 
way. Before I get a man interested in my company at all I tell him 
that we make a specialty of obtaining full price for our goods. So I 
say, therefore, that the fact that other agents rebate a great deal does 
not particularly trouble me. They ought to quit the practice for their 
own welfare. 

Let us look at the folly of rebating as shown by one or two inci- 
dents. A Mr. B—— had a policy to mature in our company and we 
sent one of our agents to make a settlement with him. The agent 
completed the old transaction and then wrote Mr. B for a new 
policy for $45,000. Mr. B—— was one of those men who would walk 
a mile to save a cent, and he was determined to have a rebate. The 
agent was the most obstinate member of our force, and he was 
equally determined. The discussion was waived temporarily, but when 





the policy was issued Mr. B—— began a waiting game. He said he 
had changed his mind, and practically refused to be interviewed, but 
occasionally he threw out a hint in some way. The matter remained 
at a standstill for nearly three months, and the agent at last decided 
to bring it to a conclusion. He made a final call upon Mr. B and 
told him that the policy must be paid for or returned at once. Mr. 





B—— made a hard fight for a reduction, but had to pay full pre- 
mium. He was convinced at last that he was receiving fair treat- 
ment and he yielded gracefully. 

The agent by his firmness made about $1200 in the case of Mr. 
B——. He accomplished his object in three or four interviews, and 
if he had not written one other application in the period of three 
months he would still have had a nice income and a good business to 
show for his time. Under his contract his first commission represented 
one-half of his total compensation. If he had parted with his first 
commission it would have taken him ten years to obtain the other 
half. If the policy had lapsed after five years he would have re- 
ceived 25 per cent of the first premium as his total commission. The 
high-flying rebater would laugh at an offer of 25 per cent commission, 
and yet he practically averages less than that. 

Rebating leads to sly and contemptible methods. I was just ready 
to close a Dr. M—— one evening after having spent about a month 
in educating him, when he said, “I have a friend who has always told 
me to let him know when I am ready to take out life insurance. | 
believe I will call him up and find out which one of these policies he 
would recommend.” What conversation occurred over the ’phone | 
never learned, but the doctor succeeded in putting me off for a day or 
two without arousing my suspicions, and when I saw him again he had 
purchased a cut-rate policy. It was rather trying to have one’s labor 
Stolen in that way, but the rebater will occasionally sneak in. 

The best way for an agent to combat rebating at the present time 
is never to rebate himself, and to keep his own skirts perfectly clean. 
If he never begins to rebate, or even if he reforms and adheres to 
his resolutions he can win the confidence of the business community. 
He may escape demands upon his commission by making them odious. 
He may put rebating upon a par with cut-price drug stores and soap 
sales and auction house bargains. He should advertise his contempt 


for it in such a way that no one will be shameless enough to ask him 
for “something off.” If he sincerely and thoroughly respects himself, 
everyone else will respect him, and but few will dare to ask him to 
violate his standard. Under present conditions reform must begin 
with the individual. 
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WHAT WE OWE TO CONVENTIONALITY. 

Recently some of the ranch men who came East to attend the in- 
auguration of President Roosevelt, visited New York to “see the 
sights.” They were dressed in cowboy costumes, and in going about 
the city attracted as much attention and comment as would a gaudy 
circus parade. Their dress and manners did not conform to the con- 
ventional style pertaining to city residents. A city man, dressed in the 
costume that prevails among business men, visiting these cowboys in 
their homes, would be regarded with as much curiosity as they were 
here. Indeed, it is told of a man who appeared in a mining camp in 
a dress suit, that he was so much of a curiosity that he was captured 
and put on exhibition in a convenient saloon, and was only released 
when he asked the assembled crowd what their favorite beverage was. 
Here are two illustrations of conventionality out of place. Both were 
correct in their respective places, but being out of place, they afforded 
ground for criticism and uncomplimentary comment. 

We all owe something to conventionality. No one has a right to be 
offensively peculiar. When custom demands a clean, neat appear- 
ance upon the part of business men, he who obtrudes in a different 
guise makes an impression highly prejudicial to himself. Young men 
especially cannot afford to be so “independent” as to ignore the con- 
ventionalities, or if they persist in obtruding their “individuality” upon 
others, they must be prepared to take the consequences. The pro- 
nounced snubbings that they are pretty sure to receive may cure them 
in time, and convert them into conservative observers of the conven- 
tionalities. Especially is a loose, swaggering manner offensive to 
good taste. A loud, blustering voice shocks many persons, and they 
hasten to get away from the sound of it. Ordinary conversation does 
not need to be voiced in trumpet tones. The gentle cooing of a dove 
is more pleasing to the ear than the vociferous braying of a jackass. 
There are other ways in which the conventionalities can be outraged, 
rendering the person who indulges in them obnoxious to those with 
whom he may come in contact. It is quite common with young men 
to cultivate peculiarities of dress and speech, with a view to proclaim- 
ing their “independence,” and showing that they are indifferent to what 
others think of them. This is mere bumptiousness, and, unless over- 
come in season, is liable to work the ruin of those who give way to it. 

There is scarcely anyone who should observe the requirements of 
good society more strictly than the life insurance solicitor. He is 
brought into close contact with all sorts of men, and is certain to 
meet some of pronounced views on the subject of etiquette in busi- 
ness. The solicitor owes it to himself and the honorable company he 
represents, to be presentable at all times, to be pleasant and courteous 
to all, and to prosecute his business in a quiet, inoffensive, business- 
like manner. The man who carefully observes conventionalities and 
business amenities will make friends, where the “independent,” ego- 
tistical solicitor will make enemies. 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

Speaking of health insurance, a gentleman recently remarked that 
when he applied for health insurance he expected that the policy 
would indemnify him against all the ills that flesh is heir to, but 
found from the policy that certain diseases were not included. There 
are many persons who labor under a similar misapprehension regard- 
ing the functions of health insurance. This form of policy is issued, 
in combination with accident insurance usually, and for a very small 
sum the insured is indemnified against accidents, and also for loss of 
time from sickness and surgical operations of a specified character. 
The prohibited list is so small that, as a matter of fact, the entire 
category of accidents and disease is virtually provided for. The ex- 
ceptions are such as occur mainly through the contributory negli- 
gence of the insured, taking unusual risks as regards accidents, or 
exposing himself unnecessarily to contagious diseases® If the com- 
panies were to contract to indemnify the insured for all accidents and 
all diseases to which humanity is subject, their losses would be so 
numerous and so heavy that they would be compelled to charge a 
premium so high as to be virtually prohibitive. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for them to discriminate in order to place accident and health in- 
surance within the reach of all. For instance, nearly every person has 
rheumatism in some form, and this is among the diseases for which 
the companies do not provide indemnity. If they did, every insured 
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person who had a twinge of rheumatism would drop his business, re- 
main at home and claim his indemnity, and the companies would soon 
be bankrupt. Neither do the companies insure against diseases or 
accidents resulting from the use of intoxicating liquors or narcotics, 
nor against any form of insanity. But they do pay indemnity for most 
of the accidents and diseases to which careful and thoughtful men 
are exposed. Insurance companies are too generally regarded as legiti- 
mate game for malingerers and lazy persons, and the frauds perpe- 
trated or attempted upon them are many and varied. Accident and 
health insurance offer special facilities for deception, and it is only 
through the excessive vigilance of those in control of the companies 
who issue this kind of insurance that fraudulent raids upon their 
treasuries are prevented and honest policyholders protected. The 
combination accident ana health policy is something that every per- 
son should have, including the thousands of business women, who are 
quite as much exposed to the perils of modern life as are the men. 





FIT THE POLICY TO THE MAN. 

The next in line for a pair of white wings and an 18-karet halo, 
after the life insurance agent who will not trust a policy, is the agent 
who will advise and see that a man takes out the particular form of 
policy best suited to his means and circumstances in life. 

The writer is acquainted with one particular agent who will give 
up a fat commission rather than take an application for a policy which 
will not prove to be the best kind of a policy for the applicant; and 
he has been known to do so. In some cases he is not in receipt of 
voluble thanks for his advice, but in most cases his customers depend 
upon him to see that they have the policy which is best for them, 
and so advise them concerning future insurance. He will not advise 
a man to take a policy which would prove to be unprofitable to him, 
or which would not meet his individual conditions; and he will al- 
ways advise a client against over-insurance, that is, taking so much 
that the meeting of the premiums will be burdensome to him. This 
is good judgment and good business for him and for the company. 
On the other hand, if he thinks a man is a twenty-five, a fifty or a 
hundred thousand-dollar man, he tells him so, and tries his best to 
make the man realize it; and there is probably no agent in the business 
He is not what is generally styled “a large 
and his policyholders are sub- 


who has fewer lapses. 
producer,” but his business is clean 
stantial. 

In two particular instances, when a mutual friend introduced this 
agent to two business men, both of whom he insured, the introducer 
was thanked for introducing the agent, because he proved to be not 
only a good business adviser, but an esteemed personal acquaintance. 





A CERTAIN BUSINESS. 

It is well for the community that the business of life insurance, as 
a whole, has been and is conducted with skill and fidelity. In no 
other line of business has the percentage of failure or loss been so 
small as has been the case with life insurance companies throughout 
their entire history. It is probable that, as at present conducted and 
supervised, the failure of an old line life insurance company 1s im- 
possible. A policy in any such company at present vperating in this 
country, is safe and, if its conditions are complied with on the 
part of the policyholder, certain to be paid in strict accordance 
with its terms. It is to the advantage of the business of life in- 
surance that 
directed to this subject. 
everything to gain from the most rigid scrutiny, the most thorough 
investigation and the widest publicity; and if, in individual cases, 
erroneous practices have crept into the business, there is probably 
no more certain corrective than a thoroughly aroused and wisely 


public attention is being so generally 


The companies have nothing to lose but 


as a whole 


directed public opinion. 





APPRECIATIVE COMMENT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Please find express order for $4 enclosed to pay for my annual sub- 
scription to THE SpecTATOR. The Life Insurance Supplement, printed 
every other week in THE SPECTATOR, is much appreciated, and is the 
most interesting to me of the various SPECTATOR publications. I hope 


it will be continued and that each issue will remain as interestingly 


educative as those which have appeared in the past year.—J. Burbank, 
General Agent, Manufacturers Life Insurance Company. 
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THE LOADING OF A NET PREMIUM. 

In an address before the Wharton School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on “The Calculation of Life Office Pre- 
miums,” J. Burnett Gibb, assistant actuary of the Penn Mutual Life, 
went very fully into the question of the loading of a net premium. 
The bulk of his remarks on the subject are presented herewith: 


In the procurement of new business and the care of the old, expense is 
necessarily incurred, and to provide for this an addition, called loading, 
is made to the net or mathematical premium. Returns to policyholders 
in the way of dividends have also come to be such a recognized part of 
the system of life insurance that the loading is usually made sufficient 
to insure a surplus. Where the company returns in the form of dividends 
the excess payments made over those required, it may be pointed out 
that the actual cost to the policyholder is sometimes reduced below the 
net premium, the insured member getting the benefit of the actual rate 
of interest earned, the actual rate of mortality experienced and paying 
his just share of the expenses. Keeping this in view, we see that it is 
much better to have a rate too large than too small; because when the 
rate is larger than is absolutely necessary, an adjustment is made by the 
dividend distribution, whereas, if the rate is too small, disaster must 
follow. In theory, therefore, the results under a participating policy 
should be more favorable than under a non-participating policy, as in 
order to be safe the company must, under the latter form, have a small 
margin which will not be returned to the policyholder. The method of 
loading has varied from time to time, and there is still great diversity of 
opinion as to which is the best method. In early times, the usual method 
was simply to increase the net premium by a fixed percentage. This 
ppm had the disadvantage of making the loading very heavy at the 
old ages. 

The commission payable is usually fixed at a certain percentage of the 
premium, and the method mentioned applies well as regards this item, 
but the other expenses, such as the cost of the medical examination, the 
writing of the policy and the home office expenses, are just as heavy for 
a young age as for an old age. Another method would be to add a con- 
stant amount to the net premium irrespective of the age. This method 
has exactly the opposite effect to that produced by adding a percentage 
to the net premium, for it makes the loading relatively much heavier on 
the young than on the old ages. 

A method which has come into great favor is to load the net premium 
for the particular contract with a certain percentage of itself and, in ad- 
dition, add a certain percentage of the ordinary life net premium. For 
example, on a twenty-year endowment, the gross or office premium might 
be made as follows, at the age of forty: 





American 3 per cent net premium for twenty-year endowment..... $43.01 
Pe aR SC 1 ee aan Rarer i renee Nena ery ea ere OCU a eee ae 5.38 
Add 12% per cent of net ordinary life premium ($24.75)............ 3.09 
WEIS TIPU IID aco sa os 55 a5 15.0 60 site 0 vie alg awe ale ere ee 'e 8 ao Cae eoresiee embers $51.48 

* +. * x * 


Although this method makes some adjustment as between different 
classes of policies, yet it does not adjust equitably the expenses between 
old and young entrants. The method has the advantage of being very 
elastic, as by varying the loading percentages of the contract net pre- 
mium or of the ordinary life net premium, the gross premiums may be 
modified as desired. It has been argued by some actuaries that the rates 
for old entrants should be more heavily loaded, as it is believed that the 
medical selection is more efficacious in the case of young lives. 

Constant and Percentage Loading.—A good method would be to add to 
the net premium a constant and then load this gross amount with a per- 
centage. For illustration, let us take the constant as $3 per $1000 in- 
sured, and the percentage as fifteen per cent. * * * 

This method of loading appears to fulfill our requirements somewhat 
better than the methods previously mentioned. While the amount of 
loading increases with an increase in age, yet the percentage decreases, 
and the equities between different classes of insurance are preserved. 





HOW TO “WORK A MAN.” 

The common colloquial phrase, “to work a man,” is regarded 
generally as somewhat in the nature of modern slang, but it is sur- 
prising that many of the so-called slang phrases and words had their 
origin with old English writers, most of whom were regarded as 
purists in their time. Life insurance canvassers who start out every 
morning with the determination to ‘“‘work a man” until they secure 
his signature to an application for insurance will, no doubt, derive 
comfort from the knowledge that the phrase was in common use 
many years ago, and that Bacon devoted one of his essays to the 
subject. In his essay entitled “Of Negotiations,” he said: “If you 
would work any man, you must either know his nature and fashions, 
and so lead him: or his ends, and so win him; or his weaknesses and 
disadvantages, and so awe him; or those that have interest in him, 
and so govern him.” Had Bacon been writing “Hints to Life Insur- 
ance Agents,” he could scarcely have told them “how to do it” in 
terser language. 





It isn’t wicked to suppose, is it? Suppose you were the wife and she 
the husband, and you knew what thin ice he was skating on, wouldn't 
you advise and insist on insurance ?—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COSIFENT. 


Throughout the United States there are doubtless hundreds of life 
insurance agents who are able to point to a quarter of a century and 
more of service with one company, even though thousands upon 
thousands of men have drifted in and out of the business during the 
same time. In the life insurance business, the soliciting end more 
particularly, steady, persistent work with one company pays best in 
the long run, provided, of course, a proper selection has been made 
in the first place. The man entering the profession should, if pos- 
sible, make a rigid investigation of the merits of the several com- 
panies and choose that one which, in his opinion, he can most honor- 
ably and most efficiently represent. It may be urged that a stranger 
to the system would find it difficult to locate himself in the right 
place at the start, but if he is thoroughly in earnest about life insur- 
ance being his proper vocation, he will not be long in finding out 
whether he is properly placed or not, and can then make an appro- 
priate change. By staying with one company continuously, an agent 
builds up a circle of acquaintances and friends among his policy- 
holders which has an important influence on the amount of business 
he transacts. His persistency and steady application to the principles 
of his company causes his advice to be looked upon with more re- 
spect, for the policyholders know that he is thoroughly conversant 
with all the advantages the institution he represents has to offer. 
Then, too, by remaining steadfast, his income steadily increases from 
the accumulation of business, and he has to make no sacrifices of 
renewals. On the other hand, the agent who goes from one com- 
pany to another is continually changing his point of view as to the 
merits of certain contracts, with the result that he has to work among 
strangers most of the time in order not to oppose the views which 
he has advocated before, and cannot build up any permanent list of 
insurers. From a financial standpoint frequent changes of allegiance 
from one company to another are inadvisable, as they very often 
involve a sacrifice of renewals in part if not wholly. In order, there- 
fore, to make a thorough success of the business, an agent should as 
speedily as possible determine what company he is best qualified to 
be identified with, and having made his selection stick to it for life. 

ok aK * * * * 

An illustration of the advantages of persistency is shown in a re- 
cent celebration of twenty-five years of service with one company. 
Two brothers completed a quarter of a century as the representatives 
of one institution, during the greater part of which time they were 
located in one city. As writers of new business they rank among the 
leaders, averaging nearly half a million a year apiece, but the sub- 
stantial nature of their business is shown by the fact that it sticks. 
In the three years ending with 1903, one of these agents wrote new 
business amounting to $1,683,750, and at the close of the first quarter 
of 1905 the lapses had been only $37,000. The other agent in the 
years 1902 and 1903 wrote new business aggregating $890,750, of 
which but $11,500 has thus far lapsed. Such records as these show 


that the persons insured by these agents have the greatest amount of 
confidence in them, a confidence which can only be created by per- 
sistent work for and loyalty to one company. 


Inasmuch as the 





lapses are always greater in the first three years than at any subse- 
quent time, it is evident that the great bulk of this two and one-half 
millions of business will be continued until its final maturity. The 
company represented by these agents is naturally proud of their long 
service and their achievements as indicated above. 

One of the strongest arguments an agent can use against procras- 
tination in taking a life insurance policy is that illustrating the un- 
certainty of life as evidenced by the numerous policies which become 
claims before they have been in force a single year. No company 
can say positively when a risk is accepted that the insured will live 
to pay a second premium, but only that the probabilities are in favor 
of his doing so. We know that of a given number of persons at a 
certain age so many will die within the year, but the life insurance 
company does not know, at age thirty-five for instance, whether the 
latest entrant at that age will die in the year or whether it shall be a 
long-time policyholder of that age. In either event the company is 
prepared to pay the claim, because the plan takes note of the proba- 
bilities of life and death for a large enough body of persons to form 
an average. It is the uncertainty of the duration of life in individual 
cases which makes life insurance absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of a man’s family or business interests. Confidence in one’s 
health and strength, with perhaps an hereditary tendency to long 
life, may induce some men to believe that they have no need for in- 
surance, but every such claim is specious, and the agent will have 
little difficulty in citing instances of persons with prospects of long 
life equally as good who have passed away. Life insurance is a 
necessity to every man for the protection it affords in case of an early 
death, and if the life is prolonged there is nothing lost by the trans- 
action in the end. 


* * cs * * * 


An old-time agent was asked the other day, “Can an agent work 
in the city of New York, where the competition is more intense than 
in any other place, and do a satisfactory business without rebating?” 
He answered promptly, “Yes. 
some five years ago, I have not given a single rebate, nor do I in- 
tend to. 


Since I made my present connection, 


It all depends on the way you present the case to your 
client and how shrewd you are in turning to your own advantage any 
offer of a rebate made by another agent. For example, a few weeks 
ago I was working on a $10,000 case, and learned that an agent of 
the Blank Company had offered a sixty-five per cent rebate. I saw 
my man and had the story confirmed. I said to him, ‘If you want 
that kind of insurance, give me the premium for the second year of 
the policy and I will get you the contract paid for two years!’ I 
knew the workings cf the other company and could make the offer, 
feeling sure it would not be accepted. It was up to me, however, to 
get that risk, and I immediately changed my plan of procedure. He 
was a man over fifty years ‘of age and was considering a twenty-pay- 
ment life with dividends deferred for twenty years. I argued that he 
would be over seventy before he could receive any dividends, and 
should he die in the meantime there would be no dividends at all. 
‘Now.’ I said. ‘what you want is a policy where the first premium 
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will be the largest you will ever be called on to pay. Take an annual 
dividend contract and you will have a steadily increasing amount of 
insurance, or pay a smaller premium each year. The sixty-five per 
cent rebate on one year will not cover the dividends which you will 
receive on this policy, and you will have the satisfaction of paying 
the full price on a contract which is best suited for you.’ To be 
brief, I wrote my man and collected the full premium. It’s true I 
did not receive as large a commission as though I had placed the 
original form of policy, but,’ with a chuckle, ‘I did not rebate, and I 
saved the other fellow from breaking the law.” Every agent meets 
these offers of rebate from time to time, and when feeling that they 
cannot beat them, either retire in disgust or make the best terms they 
can with the customer, instead of making a square fight to convince 
the man that he should pay full price for the policy in the same way 
that he would pay full price for any other form of investment. The 
most annoying part of the whole business of rebating is that in the 
main the offers come from agents who learn that another agent is 
canvassing a prospect, and they go in and try to undermine the good 
work he has done by offering a cut price, and thus rob the first agent 
of the legitimate fruits of his labor. A conscientious agent can have 
no use for such men and is perfectly justified in using every en- 
deavor to drive them out of the business. 





PRACTICAL PERSISTENCE. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


I have selected the above title, not because the two words begin 
with the same letter and make a pleasing effect upon the ear, but 
because too much persistence may be as ineffectual as too little. So 
far as I have been able to discover, the word persistence does not 
imply tact or discretion, but is a mere blind and dogged adherence 
to a purpose or an idea. If this is true, it is easy to imagine a thou- 
sand ways in which a man might persist to his injury. Bill Nye has 
said that there is a great difference between being firm and being a 
big, blue jackass, and this is as much true of the man who is attempt- 
ing to do something as it is of the one who is trying to avoid doing 
something. Solicitors often persist when every additional word only 
prejudices their case, and I want to offer a few observations for avoid- 
ing such errors. 

About two years ago I undertook some canvassing in a country 
that has no railroad running through it. A spur of track about six 
miles long enters the lower end and terminates at the county seat. 
Its location is so peculiar that I had to travel 190 miles in a circuitous 
route in order to reach a point that is not more than seventy miles 
in a direct line from my headquarters. This little isolated community 
is inhabited by a people who speak a kind of barbarous German 
language. Their ancestors were real Germans, but nearly all of the 
original settlers have died, and with nothing but the crudest educa- 
tional facilities, the language has grown more and more corrupt. 
Such as it is, however, they still cling to it, call themselves Germans, 
and a large per cent of the population cannot speak intelligible Eng- 
lish. These people impress the visiting native American as being in 
temperament, habits and customs very much like the typical Ger- 
mans. They are stolid, uncommunicative, slow to action and un- 
emotional. They have the proverbial German thrift, and I met un- 
skilled laborers who saved money out of an income that would 
hardly keep a healthy American dog. They are unprogressive, have 
no improved roads in the county and draw their water out of open 
wells with a rope and bucket, or at best with the old-fashioned 
windlass. 

It did not take me long to learn the uselessness of a certain kind 
of persistence when I began to solicit in this extraordinary com- 
munity. I found that I could obtain an audience with the merchants 
or farmers, laborers or factory employees at almost any time, and 
that they would listen patiently to what I had to say for hours. Asa 
large number of persons carried no insurance of any kind, I felt that 
much general education would be necessary, and so I often read 
aloud from my documents for a solid hour, but I could arouse no 


enthusiasm. JI could not develop any eagerness to sign applications. 


I spent about thirty days with these American-Germans, and while I 
wrote some business, it cost me too much time to be profitable. I 
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would recommend to solicitors to avoid communities such as I have 
described, but as this is not always possible, I will attempt to give an 
idea of the kind of persistence that is best adapted to prospects of 
the phlegmatic type. 

Take the case of Mr. B——. In the course of four or five weeks I 
saw him four times and spent at least two hours with him each time, 
but failed to write his application. He said at the first interview that 
he thought he would take some insurance, but he did not, with me. 
He owned a large farm and could have carried $10,000, and after four 
fruitless interviews I nearly reached the conclusion that I had better 
change my profession, but since then I have studied -out the diffi- 
culty, to my own satisfaction, at least. Mr. B—— did not take in- 
surance because he did not understand it. He had received but little 
education, could scarcely read or write, and mentally he was a child. 
It would take him a week to learn a thing that a quick mind would 
learn in five minutes. My process of giving him two-hour lessons 
hopelessly confused him. Now a quick mind will often take chances, 
but a dull one will not. The dull mind usually must understand be- 
fore it will act, and any attempt to hurry this kind of a mind only 
strengthens its resolution. If I ever again met a prospect like Mr. 
B and felt that it was worth while for me to educate him, I would 
begin by deciding what kind of a policy would be best suited to his 
condition. Say that it would be a twenty-year endowment. I would 
point out that it would pay $1000 in twenty years or at prior death, 
and I would dwell upon these facts until they were clearly under- 
stood. I would have one interview a month for several months be- 
fore attempting to close, and I would go over the same ground each 
time. I would study nothing but a method of making the essential 
facts clear to the prospect. I would especially endeavor to impress 
upon him that I was merely educating him, and that if he never saw 
his way clear I would not complain at my loss of time. The weak- 
ness of the poor solicitor is that he does not know when to close. 
He may talk five or ten or twenty minutes to a prospect and then 
begin to nag him to sign an application. Every time he sees the 
prospect for years he begins to harp about taking a policy, and as a 
result the prospect finally dodges him or lies to him to avoid being 
badgered to death. The stable man, the one who makes a good 
policyholder, when he understands a thing, will either take it or he 
will not, and there comes a time when repeated importunity only 
drives him farther aw y from the application. 

Now, for practical purposes, a dull mind is just as good as any 
other kind, even if it is slow. The dull mind is very stable, and when 
it once makes a resolution it stands by it. We have found uniformly 
that the policyholders that have cost us the most in time and effort 
are the ones that give us the least trouble afterward. The greatest 
annoyance that I have experienced since I have been in the business 
was given me by a man that I wrote in an interview of fifteen 
minutes. He and his wife tormented both me and the medical exam- 
iner for six weeks and begged us to find a way that would enable 
him to withdraw his application. I finally quieted him by having the 
company issue him a cheaper form of policy. The dull minds, then, 
are by no means bad prospects, and if a solicitor possesses a nervous, 
impatient disposition and likes to see things constantly developing 
and maturing, I would recommend that he employ a dull, plodding 
sort of a person to act simply as an educator to dull people. A plod- 
der may be utterly worthless as a closer, but he can learn the essen- 
tial points of insurance as thoroughly as the most brilliant genius. 
It may take him a long time to do it, but when he has, he is ad- 
mirably adapted for educating dull-minded persons like himself. He 
has patience, good nature, is interested in trifling details and is con- 
tented with a small income. Being slow and dull himself, he can 
win the sympathy and confidence of those who are like him, and 
when he has a large number of prospects thoroughly educated, the 
brilliant closer may call and put the finishing touches on his work. 
We have used this plan more or less in our agency, and it has always 
given satisfactory results. The proper education of a dull-minded 
prospect is the right kind of persistence, but to perpetually nag him 
to take insurance when he don’t understand it is the wrong kind. 

Now, how may we tell the dull minds? First, a man’s position 
ought to be some index. As a class, farmers, unskilled laborers and 
clerks are not as quick-witted as lawyers, doctors and ministers. 
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Skilled mechanics are not equal mentally to clerks, and in practical 
matters, the teachers, doctors and lawyers are not as apt as mer- 
chants, bankers and financiers. 

Personal history should reveal something. An agent ought to 
know his prospect before soliciting him, and he should learn his dis- 


position, habits and general condition. My prospect, Mr. B——, 
was known to be slow. His neighbors said that he would not buy a 
washtub without making three or four trips to town. He was un- 
educated and could understand English with difficulty. These were 
ascertainable facts, and knowing what I know now, I should never 
attempt to write his application in thirty days. 

To me there is one almost unfailing index of a slow mind, and 
that is an absence of curiosity. A man is only curious when he has 
partial knowledge. A thing may be so novel as to completely escape 
his attention. If he asks questions it is an indication that he is be- 
coming curious, and if he is curious it must be because he is gaining 
knowledge. The man who will listen an hour without asking a single 
question must possess a dull mind. I know that a man will often 
listen without asking questions because he is not interested, but if 
he understands what he hears he will not tolerate a number of long 
interviews and remain silent. If a prosperous and reasonably suc- 
cessful man is tactiturn and slow to reach a decision, he needs a 
careful and tactful education. The solicitor who attempts to make 
him capitulate by petty nagging will probably have his work for 
nothing. He will use the wrong kind of persistence and must fail. 





LAPSE AND REINSTATEMENT. 


J. H. Jeffries, of the home office of the Penn Mutual Life, recently read 
an elaborate paper on the above-named, subject before the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. Among other 
things, he said: 

Statisticians tell us that from seventeen and a half to eighteen per 
cent of new issues will fail of renewal upon the first anniversary of the 
policy, eight per cent of that which remains will lapse when the third 
payment is due, and thereafter in reducing percentage from year to year 
as the policies become older. 

Lapse ratios are calculated on the relation which the amount thus 
terminated in any year bears to the mean insurance in force, and as lapses 
have been shown to be most frequent during the early years, it follows 
that a company producing a large new business will show a larger lapse 
ratio than one writing a comparatively small new business, but with a 
great number of old policies on its books. The managers of progressive 
companies, however, consider it their duty to extend the benefits of insur- 
ance to the largest possible number of insurants that a consistent regard 
for safety and reasonable cost to all will permit, and if in doing this 
some are attracted who wiil later withdraw, their withdrawal is looked 
upon as one of the penalties of progress, but nevertheless a thing to be 
controlled or avoided as far as possible. * * * 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to the causes of lapse. They 
are, to a large extent, natural, inevitable and unavoidable. Misfortune, 
loss of position, unrealized expectations, all contribute to the volume of 
withdrawals. Over-persuasion on the part of zealous solicitors is re- 
sponsible for a large portion. Again, many men take insurance as the 
result of impulse rather than conviction, and, like New Year’s resolu- 
tions or the keeping of a personal cash account, it is soon tired of and 
neglected. The seed fell on stony ground and sprang up, but the sun 
scorched it because it had not much root and it withered away. 

The thrifty man, whose insurance is taken out because of a deeply 
rooted cunviction of its value, will continue, while the improvident will 
lapse. 

Tt was at one time generally held that lapsing members exercised an 
adverse selection against a company in that only those who were in good 
health would retire and the unhealthy or impaired remain, and that the 
eventual result of this selection would be an increased mortality experi- 
ence. While there is no doubt that there is a certain degree of truth in 
this view, it is unquestionably the fact that the main cause of lapse is 
financial embarrassment. On the other hand, those who sustain their in- 
surance are the prudent and prosperous, who are generally the most de- 
sirable risks, not only because of their ability to pay, but also for the 
reason that the same qualities of prudence and economy which engender 
thrift, work to promote their physical well-being also, and their contin- 
uance operates to maintain an average mortality as against the adverse 
selection to which we have referred. * * * 

It is an axiom of our business that prevention of future lapse should 
begin when the application is written. A company’s reputation in any 
locality depends largely upon the character and methods of its solicitors. 
Its officers and field managers may be men of high standing and un- 
doubted integrity, but it will be adjudged worthy or otherwise as it is 
reflected in the work of the solicitor. If the mirror be not true a distorted 
image will be presented. A solicitor who cheapens a policy he is trying 
to place by rebating a portion of the first year’s premium destroys the 
confidence of insurers in his company. ‘‘Easy come, easy go’ is an old 
adage, and true of our work, as of other things, and the natural result of 
rebated business is seen in the failure to collect the second year’s pre- 
mium. The practice renders full premiums in other cases more difficult 
of collection and discredits the agent, not only in his own community, but 
at the home office also, for the company requires not only the form of 
production, but the substance as well. If an application is procured in 


such a manner as to obtain the confidence of the applicant, the chances 
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are that he will consult the agent before withdrawing, or taking other 
insurance elsewhere. * * * 

Out of fifty-four policies examined, forty-seven allow thirty days’ grace 
within which to pay premiums. The others have no grace clause, but 
have their own individual practice of aiding in the renewal of business, 
the general rule being to accept settlement of an overdue premium if 
tendered within thirty days after date, providing the policyholder is then 
in good health. My personal view is in accord with the minority practice 
in this regard. I do not believe that it is wise to incorporate a days-of- 
grace clause in the contract. General extensions of this character tend 
to encourage carelessness and negligence. In any individual case any 
reasonable accommodation can always be obtained upon written or per- 
sonal request, and a system which permits temporary notes, premium 
liens and time extensions affords ample protection to all, while it places 
the opportunity and responsibility of renewal where they rightfully be- 
long—with the member himself. Justice to all members requires the pay- 
ment or other settlement of premiums upon their due dates, as the ac- 
ceptance of overdue premiums will establish a custom upon which policy- 
holders may reasonably rely. Companies have been held liable because 
of lax methods in this regard, and in some cases the ‘“‘custom”’ has been 
successfully pleaded when death has-occurred, and where, as a matter of 
fact, there was little doubt but that the delinquent intended to discon- 
tinue. * * * 

The policies of the different companies contain varying clauses with 
respect to reinstatement. Out of fifty-four contracts examined, seventeen 
agree to reinstate at any time after lapse, providing satisfactory evidence 
of good health is furnished and the overdue premiums, with interest, are 
paid; twenty-one limit the time within which policies may be reinstated 
to periods ranging from six months to five years after lapse; fourteen 
have no clause in their contracts, but reinstate upon proof of insurability. 
Some of the above have further limitations with respect to reinstatement 
within the deferred or tontine dividend period; while one provides that a 
tontine dividend policy cannot be restored as such later than sixty days 
after default. Some of the companies require the payment of any out- 
standing indebtedness against a policy, as well as the overdue premiums 
and interest. This practice hinders reinstatement, as it frequently re- 
quires the payment of a sum beyond the means of a policyholder. Itis a 
simple matter of bookkeeping to adjust the loan on the reinstated policy, 
and it would seem to be better practice to require only the overdue pre- 
miums and interest and to reimpose the former liens. If the policy, before 
lapse, was sufficient collateral for the indebtedness it is certainly more 
than adequate after the payment of additional premiums. 

Reviewing the whole subject, it appears that the present practice of 
the companies with respect to reinstatement is in keeping with the other 
liberal features of their contracts and shows that they stand ready to 
welcome back into membership all who are insurable, rather than to take 
advantage of their temporary necessities or forgetfulness. * * * 





SENIOR IRASCIBLE—JUNIOR COMPLACENT. 

A certain life insurance agent had long deliberated calling upon 
and soliciting a man of considerable means, head of a large com- 
mercial house, who was known as a very irascible old gentleman. 
Few, if any, cared to attempt to beard this particular lion in his den, 
for his reputation made him a terror to solicitors of all kinds. 

Nevertheless, this agent knew it would be a big feather in his cap 
if he should, perchance, secure this merchant’s application. 

So he boldly went to his place of business and asked to see Mr. 
He was ushered into the private office. He had not long to 
wait, for the crotchety one whirled around in his chair with, “Well, 
what do you want?” 

“T’d like to interest you in,”—began the agent. 

“No, sir,” interrupted the man, promptly, “you can’t interest me!” 

-“But I have a contract which,”’— 

“What do I care about what kind of a contract you have?” 

“But I'd like to,”—persisted the agent. 

“To what? What do you mean by coming around here?” 

The man shook his finger in the agent’s face. Then he pointed to 
the black letters on the opaque glass of his door. “Do you see that? 
‘No agents allowed in this office.’ ” 

“Well,” murmured the agent, “would it be agreeable to you if I,”— 

“Tt will be agreeable to me if you go to the devil and never come 
back again!” thundered the merchant; and the door was banged in 
the agent’s face. 

If the door had actually struck the agent, he could not have been 
more staggered; but the shock to his nerves was of small moment 
compared to the shame, the discouragement, he suffered. How could 
he escape from the place without having to face the clerks who wit- 
nessed his humiliation? As if in answer to his mental cry, a cheerful 
voice behind him said: 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

“Well, I—I hardly know—what to say—after—after that throw- 
down,” answered the agent. 

“Oh,” said the man who had addressed him, who proved to be the 
junior partner, “that was only a little pleasantry on his part, as you 
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would know if you called on him frequently. When we are thrown 
downstairs here, we just ring up an ambulance, have our bones set, 
take the elevator and get back at him again.” 

The agent smiled faintly, as he said: “I was fool enough to think 
I might interest him in life insurance.” ; 

“Well, now,” said the junior partner, “just step this way. I ought 
to have some life insurance. I’ve known a long time that I ought to 
insure. I’ll consider it now, if you'll come into my office.” 

To cut a long story short, the agent wrote the junior partner, but 
he has never again approached the senior. 

Instead, he recommends him to his friends, the fire insurance 
agents. 


PHILANTHROPY VS. LIFE INSURANCE PAYMENTS. 


Man’s inhumanity to man, so long the poet’s despair and the prophet’s 
preaching, is disappearing before the rising tide of truer sentiments and 
better knowledge of the Golden Rule. But, great as the benefactions of 
the rich, the relief they give shrivels before the immensity of the help 
carried to the homes of the people by that greatest of all ameliorating 
forces—life insurance. It gives to man that best of all helps, the ability 
to help himself; then, by his self-help, it leads the way to help of the 
helpless. It merges his weakness into the might of many lives. It breaks 
the force of the law of nature, which deals out death to him by that 
larger law of nature, the average duration of a multitude of lives. It 
holds about his home for its protection an unseen host prepared to con- 
tribute for its stability if he falls. Now and then some prince of pros- 
perity writes his check for a million to found or foster some great charity, 
but life insurance is sending out its checks for millions monthly to relieve 
distress. It is the noblest form of practical pity the world has ever 
known. Fate holds the flute of life and men march to its piping, but 
life insurance follows fate and foils its darkest decrees. 

Few among our readers would not be proud if asked to act as secre- 
tary to assist in dispensing the charities of one of the greatest givers of 
our land, but the life insurance agent is, in a sense, filling such a post, 
for the business he brings to his company prepares the way for future 
distributions of large amounts for the benefit of his clients, their families 
and estates. Each thousand-dollar policy he places represents a thou- 
sand-dollar check that may be called for any day.—The Security Socius. 








LIFE INSURANCE HIS VOCATION. 

One of the best known life agents, with one of the largest and best 
companies, gives an interesting account of his gyrations before he 
finally settled down to his life work, that to which he was best fitted, 
naturally, that of life insurance. This fact he had sense and good 
judgment to see, after awhile, and he is one of the best equipped all- 
around life agents in the business. 

He came, or rather emigrated, from a city where, it is asserted by 
the irreverent, they put up the shutters every night at 9 o’clock and 
flush the street gutters with water from the Schuylkill. 

He is possessed of a decidedly cultivated and literary mind, and 


his first thought, on arriving in the city where he has since been set-* 


tled, was to go and look upon the vine-covered front of the brown- 
stone mansion, the home of Oliver Wendell Holmes, for the autocrat 
was then living. 

When the writer first became acquainted with him, he was with 
the company which he now represents. 

After a while he severed his connection with this company and en- 
gaged with another company, also a good one, but different. 

Next comes a romance, which, being “another story,” need not be 
referred to here in detail. Suffice it to say that a charming wife and 
two pretty children resulted from that “episode.” 

“About this time,” to quote from the Old Farmer’s Almanac, he 
formed plans to settle, temporarily, at least, in a Northern State; but 
we next find him, if we are correct in the chronological order, with 
a manufacturing concern, and while with it he was entrusted with 
some important missions. 

But it was not long, happily for the life insurance business, before 
he was back with the life insurance company with which he is now 
connected, and for which he is a good producer. No agent possesses 
a more intimate knowledge of the business than he. He is an expert 
in life insurance, both from an economic and a scientific standpoint. 

The writer cannot violate a confidence without giving away a 
secret, “told in confidence’; nevertheless, this agent has received 
offers which would have spoiled a good solicitor, to make a 
good company officer. 





But, in speaking of the latter suggestion, the agent agreed with 
the writer that he ought to be satisfied with himself where he is and 
as he is. 





LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 
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LIFE INSURANCE VS. REAL ESTATE. 


A life agent says that he has spent a great deal of argument, gray 
matter and general mental energy trying to persuade very conserva- 
tive men that there is more than one kind of a safe investment. 

About the hardest kind of a conservative man to deal with, he says, 
is the one who regards real estate as the only absolutely safe invest- 
ment. 

Such a man pursues this policy to the end, and when he dies his 
entire capital is tied up in a form of investment which is very difficult 
to realize upon quickly, or even in a moderate period of time, with- 
out sacrifice. 

If the estate—such an estate—is not very large and not located 
where rental values rule at a heavy premium, his family, though pos- 
sessed of an extensive property, find it hard to get along and main- 
tain their station in life, and perhaps even to make both ends meet, 
because the margin between the gross income from real estate hold- 
ings and the expense of maintenance is too small. 

If he had invested a part of his capital in real estate, and kept alive, 
meanwhile, a good, substantial insurance, endowment or regular life, 
his family would not only have had a substantial invested estate, but 
sufficient cash to enable them to live without embarrassment or dis- 
agreeable economies. 

This sort of a man, the agent thinks, is the hardest proposition to 
be found in the business of life insurance. 





THE BULL DIDN’T KNOW MAJOR MERRILL. 


The late Major George S. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, was on duty at a muster of the State militia at South 
Framingham. 

One day the heat was so excéssive that the Major made up his 
mind to get off the grounds and remove his regimentals, which in- 
cluded a bright red coat. He did not want to leave by the regular 
route, for the sake of discipline, so he decided to get out across lots 
by a back way. To do so it was necessary for him to go across a 
ireshly plowed field. 

When near the end of the field he heard a tremendous noise, and, 
looking around, saw a bull coming toward him, snorting and pawing 
the ground and throwing up the earth. The Major decided not to 
stand on ceremony, but to get out as best he might. He reached a 
stone wall, which separated the field from the road, and climbed over, 
none too soon, falling on the gravel roadway on the other side. 

Picking himself up, he brushed the dirt off his clothes, when a 
farmer came along, asking if he didn’t know better than to excite a 
bull in that way and spoil his plowed ground. The Major didn’t 
know what to say for an instant, but finally decided to stand on his 
dignity; and drawing himself up to his full height, he said: 

‘My good man, maybe you don’t know who I am. I would have 
you to understand that I am major of the regiment. I am the editor 
of The Lawrence American, I have been postmaster of our beautiful 
city of Lawrence, I have been commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Iam, sir, the Insurance Commissioner of this 
glorious Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The Hon. George S. 
Merrill is my name, sir.” 

The farmer looked on, while the Major related his story, with 
mouth wide open, and finally said, with a laugh: “Why didn’t you tell 
the bull?” 





VOTING POWERS OF POLICYHOLDERS. 


It may be interesting, at this time, when so much is being said con- 
cerning the voting powers of members of mutual life companies, to 
quote the Massachusetts law on the subject: 


Every person insured by a domestic mutual life insurance company 
shall be a member entitled to one vote, and one additional for each $5000 
of insurance in excess of the first $5000, and shall be notified of its annual 
meetings by written notice or by an imprint in the form prescribed in 
section 40, upon the back of each policy, receipt or certificate. 

Members may vote by proxies dated and executed within three months, 
and returned and recorded on the books of the company seven days or 
more before the meeting at which they are to be used; but no person 
shall, as attorney or otherwise, cast more than twenty votes, and no 
officer shall himself, or by another, ask for, receive, procure to be ob- 
tained or use a proxy to vote. 
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FROM THE DEPTHS—AN INSURANCE STORY.* 
By*Joun I. Harpen. 


John Robinson was a prey to deep despondency. He sat, or half re- 
clined, in two chairs, his body in one and his feet upon the other and 
his attitude was listless and inert. His eyes were partly closed and 
his face was dull and motionless. He held an open letter in his hand, 
at which he occasionally glanced for an instant, as if to assure himself 
that he had not been mistaken, and then relapsed into his former 
gloom. Although it was the immediate cause of his present state, the 
letter did not surprise him. It was but one of many disappointments 
and unkindnesses which had come to him, and habitual failure had 
almost taught him to expect it. He had often been told that he was 
an impracticable dreamer, and in his hours of depression he accepted 
the verdict. 

Robinson promised much but fulfilled little. He was the beginning 
of many things and the end of nothing. As a mere boy he had half 
completed a number of trades but had abandoned them all before he 
was of age. He delighted in learning, but disliked application. As 
soon as he had mastered the theory, he lost interest in the practice. 
At twenty-one, in a moment of religious enthusiasm, he entered the 
ministry and was ordained by a small and struggling denomination. 
The educational standard was low, and as he possessed a wonderfully 
quick and versatile mind and had read innumerable books, he was by 
no means mentally unfitted for the work he had chosen. But the 
movement was new and its churches were few and its congregations 
He would have to be both evangelist and minister, and it 
He had neither 


small. 
would take years for him to earn more than a living. 
the courage nor the patience of the missionary, had not the gift to win 
popular approval, and after two years of spasmodic efforts and 
alternations of hope and despair, he commenced life anew. He 
decided to experiment with business and entered a commercial col- 
lege to learn stenography. He mastered the art without difficulty but 
never earned any money by it. During the next ten years he tried 
various callings, but prospered with none of them, and at the age of 
thirty-four he held a temporary position as clerk in a clothing store. 
Robinson had always possessed great mental force and a magnetic 
personality. When not depressed or discouraged he was a brilliant 
conversationalist and a pleasant companion, but he was highly organ- 
ized and sensitive, and lack of success had made him reserved and 
timid. About a year previous to the present time he had met a Miss 
Mary Anderson at a church social, and had been attracted by her 
sunny disposition and her energetic and vivacious conversation. He 
felt the need of such companionship as hers might be, but he was 
wretchedly embarrassed in the society of women if called upon to do 
anything but talk. If he had to make a call he worried over the pre- 
liminary conventionalities until he was miserable, but once they were 
over and nothing but conversation was expected of him, his awkward- 
ness and indifference disappeared and he became a man of power. But 
when a visit was in prospect the agony of doubt and anticipation was 
so intense that he could not endure it. Rather than continually suffer 
it, he gave up women’s society. Miss Anderson had so impressed him 
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by her kindliness of manner, and he felt that she could help him so 
much that he was moved to appeal to her. He wrote her a short 
account of his life, told her how greatly he would enjoy knowing her 
better, but explained the torture which the preliminary trifles always 
occasioned him. Would she in mercy tolerate his awkwardness and 
assist him to overcome it? He had a gift for language, and he told 
his story in words so forcible and yet so pathetic that Miss Anderson 
was deeply interested. She gave him a favorable reply at once. This 
was the beginning of a brighter day for him, and while he was still 
at sea and knew not whether he had any calling, he was more patient 
with what seemed his petty employment and more hopeful that he 
would rise above it. 

The letter which had played such havoc with Robinson’s feelings 
was from Miss Anderson’s father and read as follows: 

“For some time I have noticed the association between you and my 
daughter. I have not forbidden it because it seemed ridiculous to 
take it seriously. What could interest the prospective heiress of half 
a million dollars in a poor clerk who has tried nearly a score of pur- 
suits and failed in all of them? Would she be so fatuous as to fall 
in love with a man who is making $12 a week at the age of thirty- 
four? The idea is preposterous, is it not? However, history records 
that women are perverse and often erratic when their affections are 
concerned, and I will take no further chances. The man who ultimately 
shares the money that my daughter will inherit must have some ability 
to earn money himself, or he must have talents that command the re- 
spect of the world’s workers. You will kindly discontinue your calls 
at my house. I have consulted with my daughter, and she abides by 
my judgment in this matter.” 

The despondency which this letter-occasioned Robinson was not a 
lover’s despondency. He was undoubtedly in love with Miss Ander- 
son, and if things had been going well with him and no cares distracted 
his mind, he probably would have realized it. But he was constantl; 
beset by problems and meditations which prevented him from having 
clear insight as to his feelings. He was intensely ambitious and be- 
lieved that he had gifts which should make themselves felt in the 
world. He was deeply humiliated that he was of so little account 
with his fellow men, and the question, “Have I any mission here 
below?” was never long absent from his thoughts. Mr. Anderson’s 
letter merely intensified an almost habitual despondency, and he sat 
for hours brooding over the unanswered enigma of his life. He 
could see no light ahead, nothing but interminable misery. He began 
to consider the most convenient ways for ending the fitful fever. He 
ran over the methods in detail, but none were quick enough. Finally, 
the clouds lifted and the delirium passed. He began to hope once 
more. He would accept his dismissal and take up the struggle again, 
but he would first say a last word to Miss Anderson. 

“T have received a letter from your father,” he wrote, “which has 
wounded me deeper than I can express. He has forbidden further 
association between us, because it might lead to something serious. 
From his standpoint he is probably right. By the ordinary standard I 
am a failure and not eligible to be his son-in-law. He wishes to avoid 
any risk. Previous to receiving his letter I should have said that our 
intercourse was innocent and that it would sooner or later terminate 
naturally, but I may have been mistaken. I can ask nothing of you 
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as my future is unsettled and uncertain, but in return for your kind- 
ness I pledge you this: There is something in me. I have always 
felt it. Either I shall be a great success or a great failure. Because 
I have known you I am determined more than ever that it shall be 
the former. It looks dark enough now, but I believe that I shall yet 
be an influence in your life.” 

After directing and sealing this letter he put on his hat and coat 
and started toward the post office. When he had deposited the letter 
and was debating what he should do next, a voice broke upon his ear. 
“Hello, Robinson,” it said; “I have been thinking about you for some 
time. Can you come to my office and talk with me about a matter? I 
believe I can interest you.” 

The speaker led the way, and after walking three squares, and 
taking the elevator for the seventh floor, they presently arrived at the 
office. Producing a key he unlocked the door and bade Robinson enter. 
“I suppose your curiosity is somewhat excited, Robinson,” he said, 
as he turned on the electric light. “Well, I can soon satisfy it, and 
perhaps do more. You see I am in the life insurance business, and 
I have to be very nosy about other people’s affairs. I have got to know 
that they are all right before I can have dealings with them, and as I 
am always on the lookout for good men, I know a great many persons 
who don’t know me. To make a long story short, how would you 
like to take up my line of work?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Goldwin,” replied Robinson in some astonish- 
ment. “I don’t know much about insurance. I suppose you have to 
do a great deal of soliciting, and I never thought I could do anything 
like that. I am afraid I am too timid.” 

“Nonsense,” returned Goldwin, with an easyair. “Everybody is timid 
when they first begin to solicit. The first time I approached a man I 
was nearly scared to death, but I soon got over it. At least I got so 
that it didn’t bother me any. I always get a little excited when I have 
a big case on hand, but that braces me up and makes a good talker 
out of me. You have been a kind of a fizzle so far in life, haven’t 
you?” he inquired bluntly. 

This question touched Robinson to the quick, and it was some time 
before he could summon sufficient self control to answer. “I may as 
well own the truth,” he said, “but it is hard to have your mistakes and 
disappointments thrown into your face.” 

“Oh! never mind that,” said Goldwin, heartily and good naturedly. 
‘Perhaps I was a little too blunt, but you will see the point in a 
moment. I was the most handsome failure you ever saw until I was 
almost as old as you are, and it has made me have some sympathy 
with the under dog. I have noticed you often and you have impressed 
me as being handicapped by discouragement more than anything else. 
You have simply been in the wrong business, and I want to give you 
another show. What do you say?” . 

Robinson was silent for a moment. He was naturally volatile and 
quick to make a decision, but his failures rose up before him and he 
hesitated. “Mr. Goldwin,” he said at last, “it is difficult to resist the 
verdict of a long experience, but you almost make me hope. What 
is the salary?” 

“T’ll come to the pay in a moment, Robinson,” replied Goldwin. 
“Before that, however, I have this last word to say: You are doing 
no good where you are. You cannot do worse in life insurance, so 
you have everything to gain and nothing to lose. As you are so much 
in doubt yourself, I cannot go down on my knees to you. We seldom 
have to beg drowning men to permit themselves to be saved. Besides, 
it is not our custom to experiment with self-confessed failures. Here 
is a proposition. Generally life insurance agents are paid a strict 
commission, but as you probably have no ready money I will pay you 
a small salary for six months which will provide for your necessary 
If you succeed, it will be deducted from your commissions. 
Come, 
Remember what the poet has 


expenses. 
If you fail, it will be my loss, but I will take the risk. 
say that you will make another effort. 
said: 
“Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early or too late.” 
His doubts 
and fears could not live in the presence of such buoyant confidence. 


Robinson had gradually yielded to Goldwin’s optimism. 
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He vacillated no longer. “I accept your offer,” he promptly announced. 
“You make me feel like a new man. Your talk is better than a sermon. 
What is the secret of your power?” 

“There is no secret about it,” replied Goldwin. “If I have any power 
it is due to enthusiasm and intensity of conviction. Let me read you 
something,” he said, taking a paper from an inside pocket. ‘Here is 
my creed. ‘Life insurance is the most powerful moral force in the 
world. It civilizes, reforms, regenerates and evangelizes. The in- 
surance agent is a missionary, both home and foreign. His labor is 
useful, uplifting and ennobling, It makes for righteousness. The man 
who induces his fellows to face the future and to prepare for its 
duties, not only preaches a sermon but lives it.’ That’s my secret, Rob- 
inson, if there is any. If you will adopt a creed like that, and hold it up 
to yourself as I do, you cannot fail. But let us get down to some 
practical commonplaces. This is Thursday. I shall want you to begin 
next Monday, so you had better give warning to your employer at 
once. I will have your contract drawn up in the meantime, and on 
the fourth day from this I hope you will start upon a career that will 
surprise and dazzle your friends and amaze even yourself. And now 
good night, and be of good cheer.” 

Previous to this time Robinson had lived in an atmosphere of 
introspection and morbid selfishness. He had been chiefly occupied 
with his wretchedness and his failures, and he had rather nursed 
his melancholy. No one except Miss Anderson had ever taken the 
trouble to give him a cheering word, and he had almost encouraged 
himself in the belief that he had nothing to live for. Now it was 
different. A brave and chivalrous spirit had come to him in his darkest 
hour, and had brought with him hope and a new opportunity. Robin- 
son loved the man who would believe in him and trust him when 
apparently he was so little worthy of belief and trust. He resolved 
that he would forget himself and his petty sufferings, that he would 
sacrifice all personal feeling and work solely for the credit and honor 
of his new chief. He deserted his books and his hobbies, avoided 
every obligation that might divide his attention and gave himself up 
wholly to the mastery of his calling. Early and late he toiled, and so 
deeply did he become absorbed in his work that he failed to notice the 
passing of the hours. Midnight often found him engaged with his 
papers, and he resulctantly put them aside to obtain a few hours of 
needed rest. At last he began to feel that he had found his vocation. 
Other pursuits had always appeared to him to be more or less narrow 
and dwarfing to the individual, but life insurance imposed no re- 
strictions except those of common honesty and integrity. He was not 
penned up in one little building or compelled to drag through a 
monotonous routine day after day. He was a free man and could 
choose his own time and place to work. He was the master and 
creator of his own society. He could work among bank presidents, 
capitalists, merchant princes, scholars and the elite of every class. 
Wherever he went and handed out his card he found himself at once 
respected and listened to, and it transformed his timidity into heroic 
courage. He began to respect himself and to develop a wonderful 
power for persuading men. From the outset his earnings were suf- 
ficient to meet his ordinary wants, and in a few months he began to 
attract the notice of his associates. One day his chief called him into 
his private office. 

“Robinson,” he said, as he took a card from his desk and glanced 
at some figures, “are you aware that you stand at the head of my 
agency force for this month?” 

“Can that be true, Mr. Goldwin,” he inquired. ‘Let me see the 
bulletin.” His eyes ran over it eagerly, and sure enough his own 
name was at the head of the list. 

“That gives me great satisfaction,” he said at last, “but can you 
imagine just why it does?” 

“Why, I don’t know that I can, Robinson, unless you are thinking 
about the fact that you used to be a sort of a failure. Is that it?” 

“That might be one reason,” Robinson answered, “but it is not 
what I am thinking about now. You came to me when I was down, 
and you said in effect: ‘I believe in you.” You are the first person 
who ever believed in me, and that I have not disappointed you makes 
me the happiest man in the world. I used to admire the book heroes 
who went off to war, but now I admire the man who can take failures 
and turn them into successes. I have striven for you, Mr. Goldwin, 
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and I shall devote my energies to the last to the profession that de- 
velops such men as you.” 

Goldwin was intensely energetic and practical and not much given 
to inquiring into his motives, but he was not insensible to gratitude 
and sincerity, and he was touched by these words. 

“My dear Robinson,” he said, “I thank you for your generous ac- 
knowledgement, but I am afraid you exaggerate my virtues. After all 
I did not give you a chance out of mere philanthropy. I really thought 
that you could write insurance and you have verified my judgment. 
But, as Hamlet said, ‘something too much of this.’ I have one or two 
suggestions to make. I notice that you are giving your attention to the 
highest class of prospects. That is right. The easiest men to talk to 
are the successful men. I have a very difficult case that I want you to 
undertake. Have you ever heard of William Anderson, the wealthy 
manufacturer ?” 

The question startled Robinson, and realizing that he was on the 
point of blushing, he averted his face and stammered that he knew 
something of him in a general way. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Goldwin, after noticing Robinson’s embar- 
rassment with some surprise, “there is a man who has puzzled all of 
us. He could carry two or three hundred thousand dollars, but none 
of us have ever been able to find a vulnerable spot in him. I failed on 
him myself, and to tell you the truth, I have a sort of curiosity to see 
what you can do with him. You may not write him, but it will be ex- 
cellent discipline for you to try. Will you do it?” 

A moment of rather painful silence followed. Robinson was think- 
ing of a certain letter which he had received a few months previously, 
and wondering how he could ever face the man who had dismissed 
him with such brutal and merciless frankness. Should he tell the story 
to his chief, and asked to be excused? But that would look like cow- 
ardice, and rather than be suspected of weakness he would call upon 
the manufacturer even if he were eiected by physical violence. 

“T will try,” he decided presently. “I have not hesitated for ordinary 
reasons. I have had some relations with Mr. Anderson before, of 
which I may tell you at some time. This will be the most difficult 
thing that I have ever undertaken, but you may rest assured that if it 
is within my power I shall obtain his application. I am glad to have 
this proof of your confidence in me, and I will now prepare for the 
campaign.” 

The longer that Robinson reflected upon what he had set himself 
to do the greater became his appreciation of the difficulties before 
him. But he was fascinated by the enterprise and even a little amazed 
at his own daring. That he, a life-long failure until recently, should 
now approach one of the wealthiest and most influential men in the 
State and invite him to make an investment, was a paradox. He could 
scarcely believe in his own audacity, but he determined that he would 
earn a reputation for heroic attempt even if he failed of success. He 
realized that if such men as Goldwin had solicited the wealthy manu- 
facturer in the regular orthodox manner and had failed, he could 
hardly hope to succeed by any ordinary method. He would have to 
develop superior ingenuity or abandon his undertaking at once. He 
made some inquiries, and learned that Anderson was a member of an 
aristocratic club, at which he spent many of his evenings. 

With the assistance of his chief, Robinson obtained admittance to 
this select body, and he then began to lay his plans with great care. 
He made short visits to the club rooms when he supposed that Ander- 
son might be there. He avoided bluster and noise, but he strove to give 
the appearance of success. He conducted himself like a man who had 
large interests under his command, and who had but little time to 
devote to idleness or recreation. He adapted his dress to his conduct, 
and while he was amiable and pleasant to his fellow members, he 
sought to give the appearance of avoiding intimacy. He set the story 
afloat that he was making a brilliant success, but he evaded all in- 
quiries, and spoke of his own affairs so vaguely and reluctantly that he 
piqued curiosity instead of satisfying it. In the meantime he con- 
tinued to write applications, and the knowledge that he was coming to 
be a factor in life’s affairs filled him with an exhilaration that over- 
flowed upon everyone he met and added to his personal attractiveness. 
Finally he and Anderson were introduced one evening. Robinson 
acknowledged the introduction courteously, said a few pleasant words, 
and excused himself that he might keep an important engagement. 
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After that he always greeted Anderson with a smile and a cheerful 
salutation, but he contrived to be so much engaged that he always 
escaped conversation with him. 

Some months went by, and Robinson became one of the most con- 
spicuous members of the club. Without the least coarseness or 
bravado he had so thoroughly established himself as a man of in- 
fluence and power that he seemed always to have been a success. His 
past was either forgotten or politely ignored, and he was sought 
after as a man who could do things. The day came at last when he 
was to make his supreme effort. All of his preliminary plans had been 
carried to completion, and he was now ready to write Mr. Anderson’s 
application. He called at the manufacturer’s office and was admitted 
without delay. 


“How are you, Mr. Anderson,” said Robinson, shaking his hand 
cordially. ‘I must apologize to you for not having seen you before 
this. I felt sure that you would want to take a policy, but I have 
been so busy that I could not call until now. You will need about 
$100,000, will you not,” he inquired, as he took out a blank application 
and seated himself before a table. 

“J—I don’t know that I want any insurance,’ Mr. Robinson, stam- 
mered the manufacturer in astonishment. “I have always said that I 
never would take life insurance. What do I need it for? I have 
numerous investments, and my family would have more than they 
could ever use if I should die.” 

“True enough, Mr. Anderson,” admitted Robinson. “But let me 
answer your question by asking one. Why don’t you retire from busi- 
ness altogether and take things easy the remainder of your life. You 
could live in absolute luxury on your income.” 

“Why would you have me become a loafer, young man,” demanded 
the manufacturer. ‘I could neither respect myself nor would other 
men respect me if I dawdled my time away and limited my exercise 
to clipping coupons.” 

“You have struck the keynote,’ Robinson heartily agreed. “The 
respect of other men is one of the great essentials to our happiness 
and usefulness. Now, ninety-five out of every hundred men carry 
insurance. The fact that they are wealthy and beyond ordinary risks 
makes no difference. They carry insurance in proportion to their 
income. You carry none. You are therefore an anomaly, and you are 
out of sympathy with your class. I think we had better make the 
application for $100,000.” 

Robinson’s nerves were as steady as steel, and his voice did not 
falter as he began to ask the questions. If he had wavered for one 
moment, if he had been any the less sure of himself, he would have 
failed. But he felt that he was the master, and he was animated by a 
courage no less heroic than that which inspires the soldier in battle. 
He would win or lose it all. Anderson signed the application, and 
agreed upon an hour when he could meet the examiner. The news 
that Robinson had written William Anderson for a $100,000 policy 
soon became general, and Robinson received words of congratulation 
and admiration from all quarters. Even his competitors could not 
refrain from talking about his wonderful achievement, and he became a 
center of attraction in the business community. From this time his 
success was so rapid that he was astonished at himself. He was, above 
all things, a thorough gentleman, and his brilliant record gave him an 
open sesame everywhere. Robinson was a phenomenon, and every- 
body wanted to meet him and to be written by him. After two years of 
splendid success Goldwin made him a partner, and he was on the high 
tide of prosperity, when he one day received a note from Anderson, 
asking him to call immediately. The manufacturer met him at the 
office door and hurriedly led him to his private office. 

“Mr. Robinson,” the manufacturer began nervously and hesitatingly, 
“T owe you an apology which has long been overdue. I once wrote you 
a letter in pride and arrogance which I now bitterly regret, but I have 
seen so much of your manliness that I believe that you will not hold it 
against me. To show my repentance, as well as my confidence in you, 
[ am going to place myself at your mercy. I am in sore need at pres- 
ent. I have mortgaged all of my available resources and I do not dare 
to call upon my friends or bankers for fear of exposing my position. 
I need $50,000, and believe that amount would help me over this crisi 
and give me time to readjust my plans. Could I borrow that sum on 
my life insurance policies ?” 


’ 
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Robinson thought a moment. The manufacturer’s extremity was his 
opportunity in more senses than one. The $100,000 application had 
been the foundation of his success, and he was now rapidly becoming 
a rich man. Besides, he still remembered gentle Mary Anderson, 
who had shone upon him like a bit of sunshine when all around him 
were clouds and darkness. 

“Mr. Anderson,” he said at length, “I have drunk of the cup of 
bitterness myself and I know what it means. I do not hold malice. 
Let us forget the past. I have been thinking about your policies. As 
nearly as I can estimate they would hardly be available for so large 
a loan as you wish. However, I have some resources of my own, and 
it will give me pleasure to loan you the amount you need. I have 
friends who will help me without inquiries, and no one need be the 
wiser as to the state of your affairs.” 

The manufacturer was overwhelmed with gratitude. 

“T have not deserved this, Mr. Robinson,” he said. “But 1 will make 
amends for my arrogance toward you in the past. You certainly are a 
man, and I am proud to know you. I shall try to justify your con- 
fidence in me and never again shall I be imprudent in my investments. 
Call at our house whenever you find it convenient ; my daughter and all 
of us will be pleased to see you.” 

Robinson did not delay to take advantage of the manufacturer’s 
invitation, and he found Miss Anderson still interesting and congenial. 
He did not now have to appeal to charity or pity. He was no longer 
a suppliant or a weakling. Instead of receiving he could give, and 
give abundantly. Success shone from his eye, and vital energy radiated 
from his personality. He was welcome in any society, and when he 
solicited Miss Anderson’s hand she was proud and happy to yield it. 
He had fulfilled his prophecy and had become an influence in her life, 
the chief and overmastering influence. 

The crisis which the manufacturer passed through taught him a 
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lesson which he never forgot, and he invested more conservatively 
thereafter. He is still talking policies with his son-in-law, and he 
now has the highest opinion of these assets. 





PRESENT, PAST AND FUTURE. 
We all see and know the present. 
To some it presents much to regret. 
We cannot recall the past; live differently and better the present. 
These truths apply most pointedly to life insurance, for along that 
line one can read the probable future in the light of the actual past. 





CHANCES OF LIFE. 


What occupation in life offers man the best prospect of long life is a 
question often asked. Dr. Schofield, late lecturer and examiner for the 
National Health Society, has given a table of longevity which supplies 
an answer. 

Evidently the Christian ministry is the most healthful of occupations. 
“‘Clergy,’’ who head the list, live more than twice as long as the average 
members of other professions. Nonconformist ministers die a little 
faster. 

The complete list works out thus in order of longevity: Clergy (fifty- 
five per cent), Dissenting ministers, farmers, agricultural laborers, 
grocers, lawyers, drapers, coal miners, watchmakers, artists, shoemakers, 
bakers, clerks, chemists, green grocers, tailors, doctors, butchers, paint- 
ers, musicians, cab and *bus men, sweeps, publicans, metal miners, 
hawkers, London laborers, barmen. 

Descent from a good stock, temperate habits, and small, but assured, 
incomes are said to be factors in the long life of the clergy. 

‘“‘Farmers would show up better if they spent less money in drink.’ 

“‘Grocers owe their higher death rate to the spirits they consume.” 

Lawyers would be better off if it were not that after forty-five they die 
off more quickly. 

Drapers. die largely from consumption, owing to the amount of dust 
encountered in their business, but the surprisingly good health of coal 
miners is probably due to the harmlessness of coal dust. 

“Bakers die largely from drink and suicide.” 

Clerks alone live to the present average age of forty-three. 

Musicians include all organ grinders and German bands, hence, writes 
the author, ‘‘their mortality.’,"—London Leader. 





NEW NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. 


The figures presented herewith show the new non-participating rates, per $1000, payable annually, adopted by the Prudential Insurance 


Company, May 1, 1905. The rates on general forms are-also being used by the Equitable, Mutual, New York 








Life and Travelers: 









































AGEs. 
FORM OF POLICY. 
20. 5. 30. 35. | 40. | 45. 50. 552 60. | 65. 
| 
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BO- FCO ARETE 54 csc cn cbtemesen's'se se saiee¥s 27 Ol 27.55 28.39 29.77 32.06 | 35.84 41.94 51.36 meee ar. 
| 
1o-Payment, 15 Year Endowment................ 80.66 | 80.99 81.46 82.14 83.21 85.01 88.14 93-37 Tor 85 115.40 
1o-Payment, 20-Year Endowment................| 70.09 70.50 71.08 71.98 73-42 | 75 84 79 95 86.58 96 82 112.26 
to-Payment, 25-Year Endowment........-.-..... 61.61 62.13 62.91 64.14 66.15 | 69.45 74.81 82.94 94.72 Sen 
to-Payment, 30-Year Endowment................ | 54.85 55-54 56.61 58.33 | 61.08 | 65.44 72.05 81.42 eae 
15-Payment, 20-Year Endowment................ | 51.76 52.14 52.69 53-51 54.86 | 57-15 61.07 67.51 77.82 93-98 
15-Payment, 25-Year Endowment..........------ | 45-53 45-99 46.67 47-73 | 49.48 52.38 57.18 64.71 76.15 Srv 
15-Payment, 30-Year Endowment.....--......... 40.57 41.15 42.03 43-44 | 45-72 | 49.39 55.09 63.54 eos 
GOLD BOND POLICIES. | | 
Whole Lif-... Se ee eRe ne ee | 20.35 22.81 25.96 30.05 35-49 | 42.80 52.82 66.63 85.80 112.72 
70-Payment Life... ...2.00csesseceeeesecccccees 49 64 53-GO 59.01 65.16 72.57 | 81.58 92.66 106.34 123 58 146.23 
15 Payment Life............0..ssceecececcoeces 36.83 40.03 43-91 48.61 54.38 61.59 70 86 82.98 99.37 122.41 
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Guar. 5 per cent 20-Year Endowment Bond...... 80.05 80.46 81.06 81.99 83.55 86.21 90.77 98.30 110.40 129.31 
TERM POLICIES. | 
ERNIE oe ose sieray a os ep renckh «sh Sndeoehaeees 10.18 10.91 11.80 ° 12.98 14.66 17.26 21.96 29.60 42 55 
SN RUB oN 5 ennui ce - ce ne wow asnalepagcione pus sees | 11.80 12.64 13.74 15.40 17.87 | 21.59 28.38 38.66 54.56 
SRD oink 6c nos bch wclsisedcesoveeesbewccwetnse 11.94 12.94 14.30 16.02 19.05 | 23.65 31.55 43-66 61.77 
AMER hc AsDEd seiise ph newwins aides ¥isieG op Achibu ce | 12.14 13.12 14.57 16 79 20.64 | 26.19 35.56 48.15 Rae 
Convertible §- Year Beri... . ....0isiecsicnesccc cess | 11.80 12.64 13.74 15.40 17.87 | 21.59 28.38 38.66 54.86 
| ‘ | 
ey See cree | 330.94 356.18 385.64 419.88 459.42 | 504.59 555.22 611.92 678.21 745.46 
Single Premium, to-Year Endowment............ 773-30 | 773-88 774-59 775.65 977-31 780.13 785.15 793-49 806.61 826.31 
Single Premium, 15-Vear Endowment............| 664.10 | 665.12 666 61 668.89 672 66 679.26 690.65 708.91 736 21 773-70 
Single Premium, 20-Year Endowment............ 583.29 584.70 586.84 590.30 596.26 606.52 | 624 78 655-73 698.47 751.71 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The recent increase in non-participating rates by a number of com- 
panies will doubtless afford material comfort to such agents as solicit 
‘ participating contracts only, or whose companies do not encourage the 
issuance of non-participating forms. In the list of companies men- 
tioned in the Supplement two weeks ago, the Travelers was inad- 
vertently included among those which had adopted the new rates, but 
the company advises us that it has not increased its rates of late and 
has no immediate intention of so doing. The Mutual Benefit Life an- 
nounces that on June 1 it will increase its non-participating rates to 
agree with those recently promulgated. This company, however, 
makes no special effort for non-participating business, and writes very 
few such policies. The forms are carried in order to meet the re- 
quirements of those who particularly desire non-participating insurance 
in that company. It is worth noting, as a matter of record, that the 
new non-participating rates are based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality at three and one-half per cent interest. The net 
premiums for the ordinary life contract are loaded fifteen per cent, 
while the loading on other forms is seven and one-half per cent of their 
net premiums, plus seven and one-half per cent of the ordinary life 
net premium. 


* * * * * * 


A gentleman who has devoted the whole of his business life to the 
work of life insurance is now more convinced than ever that the best 
field for the display of his talents is in soliciting for applications. For 
quite a number of years this gentleman acted as superintendent of 
agencies for one of the smaller companies, and by his appointment of 
reliable men succeeded in building up quite a respectable business. 
Subsequently he occupied similar positions with other companies, but 
could not obtain that peace of mind and satisfaction with the results 
of one’s labors which tend to make life thoroughly enjoyable. After 
much cogitating and debate, he resolved to accept an appointment as a 
general agent, and is now certain that he has found his work. In 
relating his experiences of the past few years he asserts that he is 
making more money than when he was on salary, even though that 
salary was a fairly large one, and is building up a renewal income 
which will go far toward keeping him in comfort when the weight of 
years makes it incumbent upon him to take a less active part in the 
canvass for new business. Besides all this he is able to spend the 
greater part of his time with his family, and, feeling that his time is 
his own, can take such time for rest, recuperation and pleasure as 
he deems fit. Not that he is one of the spasmodic field workers, con- 
tent with allowing the commission on a few policies to support him 
until he actually feels the need of money again, for he is accounted one 
of his company’s steadfast producers, but when he wants to take a few 
days off he is able to spare both the time and the money. His ex- 
perience is not at all uncommon in life insurance work, for many a 
good agent turns out a poor executive officer, so that when an oppor- 
tunity is offered a man to take a position in- the home office he should 
carefully consider the measure of his abilities and determine whether 
or not he is capable of doing better work as an officer than as a 
general agent. It is fairly certain, however, that in the long run, and 





in a large majority of instances, the advantages rest with the general 
agent, both as to pecuniary remuneration and independence of action. 


* * a * * * 


At the recent session of the New York Legislature a bill was intro- 
duced permitting life insurance companies to value their policies on 
either a three and one-half or three per cent basis, but establishing as 
the legal minimum standard for policies issued subsequent to January 
I, 1901, select and ultimate values by the American Experience Table 
of Mortality with interest at three and one-half per cent per annum. 
The bill failed of passage in the final hours of the session, it is alleged 
through a misunderstanding, but the companies directly interested in 
the subject are not displaying much grief over that fact. At present 
the New York Insurance Department permits the valuation of policies 
according to their terms, which works in favor of those companies 
using the preliminary term method covering the first year of insurance. 
Had the bill passed these companies would have been compelled to 
adopt the select and ultimate value basis, which, while it has received 
some endorsement from actuaries, is not yet fully accepted, for the 
reason that the deductions made for the period in which the lower 
values prevail are arbitrary and not based on absolutely scientific data. 
This basis provides lower reserves in the early years of the policy than 
under the straight valuation method, the reserves at the end of the 
fifth year being the same under both methods. While the adoption of 
the bill in New York might have had the effect of inducing other 
States to enact similar legislation, it is felt that its adoption first by 
some State now opposed to the preliminary term method would have 
carried more weight. At any rate the bill is dead for the present 
year. 





LIFE INSURANCE QUERIES. 
GUARANTEE OR ESTIMATE? 


Will you kindly answer whether the enclosed is a guarantee or not? 
That is, this document, just as I send it to you, verbatim, was given 
as an inducement to take the policy. Now, do you consider it a 
guarantee or an estimate? It was signed officially. My own opinion is 
that it can legally be construed as a guarantee. This is a verbatim 
copy attached to the policy and signed officially, and nowhere does it 
say the surplus or profits are estimated. Therefore, I believe it is a 
binding guarantee. S. BD. F. 


Dallas, Tex. 
For USE IN 1894. 


Illustration blank, for a ten, fifteen or twenty-payment life policy, 
with a corresponding deferred-dividend period. 

N. B.—This blank must be filled up from the book of tables issued 
during the current years by the company, and based on the company’s 
experience on different forms of policies issued up to 1894. It is im- 
possible to predict the results of the future, but from the tables referred 
to above it is easy to show approximately the amount of surplus profits 
which would now be payable on a policy of company if it had been 
issued in the past and ended its period at the present time. While the 
results of the future must necessarily depend on the experience of the 
future (and although some variation must be expected, in view of a 
lower rate of interest, and of other modified conditions which affect all 
life insurance companies, and in a measure all branches of financial 
business) figures based on the past experience furnish the best obtain- 
able data upon which to judge of the management of the ........ ...... a 
and the value.of its deferred-dividend policies. The following figures, 


given on this basis, are therefore deserving of careful examination: 
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“ILLUSTRATION.” 


Amount of policy, $10,000; period, twenty years. 

Kind, life, twenty payments. 

Age, 46; annual premium, $478. 

Total premiums paid in twenty years, $9560. 

Options at end of the period of twenty years: 

First—Cash value, consisting of reserve, $6686, 
equals $13,360, or, 

Second—Paid-up value, $20,000, or, 

Third—Cash surplus, $6674, or life annuity for amount surplus will 


and surplus, $6674, 


purchase. Original policy now being fully paid up. 
Signed, (officially by an authorized officer.) 
TORU BE: oe ib sesceeesny October 26, 1894. 


When the paid-up value exceeds the amount of the original policy the 
insured has the privilege of taking a paid-up policy for the full 
amount of the original policy and of drawing the cash value of the 
excess, or the paid-up value may be issued to include the excess, subject 
to satisfactory medical certificate of good health. 

Answer.—There can be no question but that the form referred to is 
simply an estimate of probable results. The mere fact of an executive 
officer signing the form does not make it a binding guarantee of the 
results which will be fact, the introduction clearly 
stamps it as an estimate by saying: “It is impossible to predict the 
results of the future.” The form does not anywhere state that the 
results will be actually in accordance with the figures given, but they 
are simply used as an illustration of what has been accomplished 


attained. In 


in the past. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The surplus clause of the policies of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company provide “that this policy shall share annually after the 
fifth year, in the distributive surplus contributed by policies of its class, 
according to its contribution, etc.’’ I interpret this to mean that these 
contracts are practically non-participating at the beginning and that the 
policyholders will not at any time get any part of the dividends or sur- 
plus earned during the first five years. Their agents represent, how- 
ever, in this territory, that an annual dividend is apportioned to each 
policy from the beginning, every year, but that the dividends earned the 
first year are paid at the beginning of the sixth year, the dividends for 
the other years of the first five-year period, paid five years after being 
declared in the same way to the tenth year, inclusive, the dividends 
earned during the second five-year period annually during the third 
five-year period, and the dividends earned during the third paid during 
the fourth, and the dividends earned from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
years to be paid in a lump sum, at the expiration of the twenty-year 
period. 

The contracts do not bear this out at all, and I am unable to find any 
confirmation of their representation as to the participation in the sur- 
plus earnings of these contracts during the first five years. I do not 
wish, in competition with this company, to make any representation as 
to this that is not absolutely correct, and will be very much obliged if 
you will advise as to what is right as soon as convenient. 


Memphis, Tenn. E. E. D. 


Answer—In reply to the above, the following explanation of the 
surplus clause is given by an executive officer of the company. 


When the surplus clause is taken in combination with the general 
precedent conditions, no one who really wants to know the facts will 
have any difficulty in discovering that the surplus accumulations of 
the first five years are held to protect the reserve during the continu- 
ance of the policy. All other surplus accumulations are distributive, 
and the amount of general surplus held to protect the reserve becomes 
distributive in case of settlement or discontinuance of the insurance 
at the expiration of the time or period specified in the contract. 





A WORD TO EQUITABLE AGENTS AND OTHERS. 
By A FrIENDLY COMPETITOR. 

In a recent conversation with an Equitable agent I inquired if the 
internal uneasiness in his company had affected the business of the 
agents. “It has fallen off about ninety per cent,” he said. “I had two 
$100,000 cases well under way, and would have closed them, but the 
newspapers began to make a noise and everything stopped.’ Later he 
admitted that it would be difficult to give a fair idea of the situation by 
any statement of per cents, but he knew that many agents were dis- 
couraged. Some were able to write business but others had given 
up the attempt. He was still obtaining applications himself, but had 


not worked more than an hour a day for several weeks. It was hard 


for him to ask anyone’s attention while so much gossip and rumor is 
Undoubtedly the Equitable field men feel handicapped, and 


in the air. 
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the agency department has recognized the fact by offering a bonus 
for applications written during the time that the company’s affairs 
are unsettled. May I offer them a word of encouragement ? 

It is easy to give advice as an outsider. When one’s own affairs 
are prosperous and no adverse winds are blowing one can utter 
wisdom to the man who is in trouble, but he is usually possessed by a 
state of mind which sets it all at nought. He feels that things are 
wrong, that they are going against him, and cool-blooded counsel--has 
but little effect upon him. He is hardly capable of accepting even the 
argument of facts. I have seen discouraged men, have been dis- 
couraged a few times myself, so I hope I shall not be suspected of 
lacking sympathy. I have never had much faith in prescriptions for 
charming aches with air, and I trust I shall not be regarded as offer- 
ing such a prescription now. Nevertheless, here is a bit of philosophy 
which has often helped me out in an emergency, and it may be put to a 
practical test. 
them. 


Many things are obstacles only because we so regard 
If we think they are obstacles they are, but we often make 
them so merely by our thinking. 

In 1896 the agency force with which I was connected became panic- 
stricken because of the violent agitation of the money question. They 
one and all concluded that no one would listen to a life insurance 
agent, and they did not try to solicit. They threw themselves into the 
campaign and talked nothing but politics. As a result, the business 
written in 1896 in our agency fell off about fifty per cent. 
simply created the obstacle by their own belief in it. 


The agents 
I do not assert 
that if they had ignored the campaign they could have written as 
many applications as during a normal year. Some special conditions 
may have actually existed in our State, but they had no excuse for 
giving up entirely. I think the facts will bear me out in this state- 
ment. 

The general agent for our company in the adjoining State is an 
extremely well-balanced man, and the money question did not trouble 
him. He felt that’it was his business to write life insurance, and he 
left political questions to politicians. He not only did not relax his 
efforts but he increased them. The result was that he wrote more 
business in 1896 than he did in 1895. 

Throughout the whole United States in the year 1896, for my com- 
pany, at least, the campaign was an obstacle only where it was 
accepted. I am personally acquainted with a number of the general 
agents of our company, and when the agency records for 1896 were 
issued I took occasion to compare them with 1895. In every case 
where the general agent was nervous, highly organized and impres- 
sionable, the business fell off. When he was stable, well-balanced 
and steady-going, he held his own or made a gain. The general agent 
who showed a steady and normal gain throughout a series of years 
also showed a gain in 1896. It would seem then that whether a thing 
is an obstacle or not depends upon the way a man looks at it. 

I suggest to the Equitable agent that he apply this philosophy to his 
own situation. If he will refuse to accept the present controversy as 
Let him file his news- 
papers without reading them for a few weeks and forget that his 
company even has any officers. He is not managing the company, any- 
how, only soliciting for it. If sympathetic friends or prospects bring 
up the subject he may dispose of it by saying, “I don’t know anything 
about it. The company is all right, and I am too busy writing appli- 
cations to think about controversies.” 


an obstacle to his success it will not be one. 


I do not insist that the suggestion may be acted upon in every 
Some agents work exclusively in the large cities, and there men 
are at the boiling point all the time. They read a score of newspapers, 
and strain their eyes to catch the slightest change in the stock market 
or the faintest agitation in the money centers. 


case. 


They talk incessantly 
about an incident, an event or a piece of news and soon fill the very 
air with it. It is difficult to escape such an influence, but sometimes 2 
change of climate is possible. Hundreds of Equitable agents are not 
confined to great cities, and may work in small towns or country 
districts. During the strenuous times, I recommend that those who 
can, go to the small places. In the towns of one, two and three 
thousand inhabitants, such questions as the management of a life 
insurance company are not so important as they are in large cities. 
Such questions are too prosaic and abstruse to appeal to the rural 
citizen, and as he does not often read a metropolitan daily he does not 
get into a panic over far-off controversies. I have had a somewhat 
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extended experience in working in small towns, and I believe I know 


the characteristics of the people fairly well. 

In 1894 we were considerably discouraged in our agency over the 
prolonged hard times. It sometimes seemed to us that we might 
never write another application. .By accident another agent and 
myself were one day called to a town of about 1000 inhabitants. When 
we began to solicit no one mentioned hard times. The enterprises 
there were small, and everybody bought, sold and consumed about as 
much as usual. As no one was supplying a large artificial demand for 
anything, there could be no falling off in the usual activities, and if 1 
man was interested he was not afraid to invest. We wrote small poli- 
cies but we got $10,000 in business in a few days, and thereafter we 
worked in small towns until the panic subsided. 

There are thousands of places in the United States where the 
Equitable controversy is almost unheard of. The Equitable agent 
If he cannot, let him consider 


can make confi- 


who can should go to such places. 
that everything is normal and proceed as usual. He 
dence by being confident himself. Some Equitable agent will make 
more money during this controversy than he ever did before. It may 
just as well be one agent as another. 

Finally, what I have said to Equitable agents applies to all agents 
at all times. No agent should recognize an obstacle until he has to, 
and if the agitation which has surrounded life insurance companies 
during the last few months has caused his business to fall off, let him 
consider if the responsibility does not lie with himself as much as it 
does with outside causes. 

And may I urge him to refuse to make capital out of a compara- 
tively insignificant disturbance in a rival company. The Equitable is a 
great company, and most people believe in it. If he tries to degrade it 
in public estimation he will degrade the whole insurance business, and 
it would be wiser for him to do what he can to restore confidence. 
lf the matter is agitated too much it may lead to a general panic, and 
then everybody will suffer, and insurance agents most of all. 





LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS. 

One of the most interesting addresses delivered before the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, was that by J. 
W. Hamer, of the Penn Mutual Life, on “Life Insurance Investments.” 
Referring to the extent of life insurance investments and taxation, he 
spoke as follows: 

It is stated that American farm products reached, in 104, the huge 
total of $4,900,000,000, nearly five billions of dollars. These farm products 
are the output of a territory extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
the result of the labor of millions of men. The life insurance accumula- 
tions aggregate more than forty per cent of this vast total. Here we find 
a striking illustration of the greatness of this fund. 

In order that we may form some conception of this great sum of two 
billions of admitted assets, let me say that, equally divided, it would 
represent over $25 for each man, woman and child in this country; it is 
nearly three times the combined capital of the 5134 national banks; it is 
two-thirds of the total of savings bank deposits; it greatly exceeds the 
amount of our national debt; it is nearly double the value of the year’s 
product of all minerals in this country; it is nearly fifty per cent in ex- 
cess of the gross receipts of all the railroads; it is more than the entire 
world’s production of gold for the last six years. 

It will show the relative importance of the companies if attention is 
directed to the fact that ninety-nine per cent of this great fund is con- 
trolled by thirty-one companies, and one per cent only by the other sixty 
companies. 

As permanence and solvency are the essentials of success in life insur- 
ance, this concentration ought not to be hastily condemned as altogether 
undesirable. The possession of ninety-nine per cent of the insurance 
wealth should surely furnish means to attract the higher grade of talent 
to the companies thus strongly fortified. 

The detailed information regarding their affairs, furnished by the life 
insurance corporations, and the publicity given this detailed information, 
are greater than any other industry affords. The supervision over this 
industry, exercised by the various State insurance departments is—as it 
should be—more rigid than that exercised over any financial, commercial 
or transportation interest. This publicity, this rigid supervision, this 
veto power over the action of the management, ought to be a sufficient 
protection to the public against any now existing evils of this concen- 
tration, and yet the control of $1,235,000,000—sixty per cent—of this fund 
by four companies is placing upon a very few men a grave responsibility 
and presenting to them a serious problem for the future. 

To firmly fix in mind the distribution of this insurance wealth, let me 
recapitulate. The total on January 1, 1904, was in round numbers $2,055,- 
000,000—sixty per cent held by the four large companies, thirty-nine per 
cent by twenty-seven companies of more moderate size, and only one per 
cent by the remaining sixty small concerns. 

To attempt to express sentiment in terms of money seems questionable 
taste, but these enormous assets appear to lose their mercenary character 
when we reflect that they are gathered together to perpetuate the Ameri- 
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can home; that they are a product of the thrift, the energy, the self- 
denial of the American bread winner; that they stand in token of his 
sturdy, sterling character while living, and become an almost sacred 
tribute to his memory, after he has gone. * * * 

_ Taxation.—This vast accumulation has been found wonderfully attrac- 
tive to the tax gatherer. Those of us who are connected with purely 
mutual companies—companies which have no capital stock and which 
are not organized for profit—are at a loss to understand why these mutual 
companies should be so largely taxed. 

The mutual company is composed of individuals, each of whom, in con- 
nection with other interests, may be presumed to pay his full share of 
national, State, municipal and other taxes. 

I do not say there is, but there may be, some reasonable defense of a 
moderate tax upon the small speculative portion of a tontine policy’s 
accumulations, but there is none for taxing the great bulk of a mutual 
company’s assets, held for the protection of its insurance contracts. 

Under an intelligent system of taxation, the tax is placed upon the 
profit; you do not tax a loss. In the purely mutual company there’s no 
such word as profit; the company performs its function with no such 
object; insurance is furnished at its actual cost. 

The theory which underlies the formation of a purely mutual life in- 
surance company is that it is simply a means for the equal distribution of 
an inevitable loss. Let us suppose a combination of ten, one hundred or one 
hundred thousand men—the number has no significance except to produce 
an average—let us suppose each of these men agree to pay a certain sum 
for the relief of the families of those who die—to restore to each family 
that which it has been deprived, the insurable value of its departed head. 
Elaborate it, complicate it with varied forms of policies, safeguard it 
with actuarial tables as you will, and still the basic fact remains, beyond 
dispute, that each member ofa mutual company, by payment of his pre- 
mium, merely contributes that sum which represents his share of loss. 
Taxation of this is so much added to the loss or so much subtracted from 
the insurance benefit. It is difficult to understand the justice, the wisdom 
or even the expediency of putting a tax.upon a loss and thus adding to 
its burden. 

Whatever the original intent, the ultimate result of the formation of a 
mutual company is to prevent the families of its members from becoming 
a charge upon the public. Every dollar of tax upon a mutual company, 
therefore. antagonizes public welfare, in so far as it tends toward the 
defeat of this beneficent result. 





AN APPLICANT’S EXPERIENCE. 

Almost incredible though it seems, the following story is a true 
account of a recent occurrence: 

A business man in a certain large Eastern city, about to go away on 
a vacation, bethought himself to take out some life insurance before 
leaving. 

With that object in view he called at the general agency of @ large 
company and stated that he wished to take out some life insurance. 

The individual whom he approached, whoever he was, regarded him 
casually and pointed to some piles of the company’s literature which 
lay upon a table, saying: “You can look those over; you will find our 
plans there.” 

Greatly surprised at this reception, it being totally different from 
what he had expected, judging from the persistency of the life agents 
he had encountered thus far in his earthly career, he hesitated a 
moment, then left the office. 

Dazed, hut determined to secure, ii possible, the desired protection, 
he entered the general agency of another large company, where he 
had actually handed to him some circulars of the plans of this com- 
pany, with the suggestion that he look those over. 

Putting this bunch of literature in his pocket, he walked out, musing 
upon the strange and mysterious receptions he had received. 

Determined never to say die without life insurance, he entered still 
another office—this one being the home office of the company. Gazing 
around the spacious and lofty rotunda of the imposing establishment, 
he at length selected a mild looking and apparently well-disposed man, 
and approaching him made known his heart’s desire. 

The man at the desk received him with a smile, and said: “Now, 
I am in the industrial department, but I think the (we will call it) 
“Quill Mutual” has just the contract that you want. I will give you 
a note to the agency, or, if you like, I will go over with you.” 

Almost overcome with gratitude, the business man replied: “That 
is very kind of you, and if it will not be trespassing too much on your 
time, I would like to have you go with me.” 

So the two went over to the agency of the “Quill Mutual,” where 
he was received with great courtesy. which is characteristic of that 
company: the different contracts were explained to him, and he left 


his application. 

The courteous treatment which he received at the latter office had 
the effect of restoring his good nature, so that he regarded the whole 
matter with amusement. 
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The only way to account for the cool receptions he received at the 
first two offices at which he called, is: that life insurance offices regard 
a person who, voluntarily, makes personal application for insurance, 
either as a harmless crank or as a person to be looked upon with 
suspicion. 





BE PERSISTENT IN INSTRUCTION. 

The mind is not an ornament but is designed for man’s practical 
guidance. Knowledge tends to express itself in acts. A man learns 
in order that he may do. Facts precede acts. When circumstances 
admit, the solicitor should persist in communicating information. In 
so doing he will build up an internal cause in the other man’s mind 
which will almost inevitably produce an external effect—namely, the 
signing of an application. But he should beware of demanding action 
until the instruction process is complete. When a prospect has heard 
no insurance for two or three weeks there is none of it in his con- 
sciousness. He has no incentive to sign an application. If he an- 
nounces that he has decided to give it all up it is merely because 
his ideas about insurance have become dim and hazy or have entirely 
vanished. If, instead of becoming discouraged, the solicitor will 
patiently and tactfully develop the subject again he is almost sure to 
meet with success. An idea is very insistent. Anyone who has at- 
tempted to give up tobacco or coffee, or to quit an agreeable habit 
knows what a torture it is to think about a pleasure that has been 
abandoned. If the solicitor will carefully put the idea of the applica- 
tion in the prospect’s mind, the reality will soon take place. 





WANTED IMMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

A well-known life agent encountered a “rare bird” recently. The 
prospect was a prominent lawyer. Whether he had become frightened 
at something in connection with the uncertainties of life, or whether 
it was simply his way, the agent does not know; but he signed an ap- 
plication for a goodly amount of insurance, and asked when he could 
take the medical examination. 

The agent told him that the medical examiner would be on hand 
the next forenoon, at a certain hour. 

“Isn’t the medical examiner in now?” asked the applicant. 
want to wait until to-morrow,” he continued. 

As soon as the agent could control his emotion at such unusual 
impatience on the part of the prospect to bind the company, he replied 
that the medical examiner was in and would examine the lawyer at 
once. 


“T dont 





LIFE AGENTS IN JOINT DEBATE. 

Not long ago a certain life agent was soliciting a business man for 
insurance, and had been doing so for some time. 

“Now,” said the man, “I want to insure; but you life agents mix 
me all up. You come and explain to me wherein the policy of your 
company is the best, and another agent, in whom I have equal con- 
fidence, shows me wherein the policy of the company he represents 
is the best one. I don’t know what to do. If I knew which was the 
best policy I would take it; but I am all mixed up about it.” 

The agent made this proposition: ‘‘Let me come here, also the 
agent of the other company, and let each of us, in the other’s presence, 
explain his policy to you. Then let each of us argue in rebuttal, and 
then you choose between us, taking the policy which seems to you to 
be the best.” 

The business man agreed to this and named a day. 

At the appointed time the agent was on hand, as was also the other 
agent, whom the business man introduced as “my friend, Mr. So-and- 
So,” from his own town. 

“So,” thought the first agent, “it is to hinge upon friendship, is it? 
If so, it is of no use for me to talk.” But he made no comment. 

“Now, how will you proceed?” asked the business man. 

It was agreed that the two agents should argue to him, he acting 
as judge. 

The “judge” ruled that as the first agent had solicited him first, he 
should open the case. 

The agent felt that he was thus placed at a disadvantage, but he 
explained the superiority of his policy. 

He was followed by the second agent. 
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Then each agent argued in rebuttal, each dealing with specific points 
made by the other. 

At the close, the business man told the agents that he would review 
the arguments and announce his decision in a few days. 

The first agent had little hope, especially when five days passed with- 
out a “decision from the court.” Then came a letter from the business 
man, telling him to call upon him, that he had decided that his com- 
pany’s policy was the best one, and that he had decided to give him 
the application. 

“So friendship did not carry the day after all,” mused the first rate- 
book man as he joyfully set out in response to the letter. 

The man simply wanted the best policy, and when it was clear in 
his mind which was the best policy he took that one, regardless of 
friendship. 

This incident was related to the writer by the agent first referred to. 





THE DIVERSITY OF THE SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT: 


Permit me to compliment you upon the novel method which you 
have of instructing life insurance men on the fine art features of the 
profession. I refer to the story, “From the Depths,” by John I. 
Harden. As a field manager I am always interested and much bene- 
fited by the clever writings of Mr. Harden. His new turn at fiction, 
while none the less instructive, is resting and interesting. 


So writes a field manager for one of the prominent life companies, 
and many similar appreciative expressions have reached us from other 
sources. We embrace the opportunity in reply to say that it is our 
purpose to give variety to the Life Insurance Supplement to THE 
SPECTATOR, and to make it interesting as well as useful to the field 
men. We deemed Mr. Harden’s story as especially well calculated to 
show to life insurance workers the importance of persistent application 
in their work, and how it pays to be thoroughly well informed in 
every phase of the business. Mr. Harden’s hero was a disappointed, 
discouraged man, the future seeming to hold no promise of success 
for him. A friend persuaded him to try life insurance soliciting, and 
he agreed to. Without previous knowledge of the business, he devoted 
himself to the study of the essentials, and soon became a proficient 
instructor and a successful producer. Application and persistency 
brought to him not only success, but the girl he loved. Such a story 
cannot fail to interest life insurance men, but it also enforces a moral 
in a pleasant and acceptable manner. The Supplement is intended to 
convey to field men and others hints and suggestions that, if applied 
to their everyday work, are calculated to aid them in securing business. 
To some these suggestions may appear trite and common place, but 
some other readers will find them helpful and valuable. One may find 
in a small paragraph a thought that he can apply to a case in hand, and 
enable him to land an application for which he had been striving. One 
such practical result well repays him for buying and reading THE 
SPECTATOR. 

We want diversity of matter for the Supplement. Whatever will 
interest and instruct life insurance men we will gladly welcome. Many 
a solicitor has had interesting experiences in the course of his work, 
and the story of them will be of value to his co-workers in the field. 
Write them out and send them to us for publication in the Supple- 
ment. Whether they be pathetic, romantic, humorous, or otherwise, 
they will find a hearty welcome and numerous readers, some of whom 
will, no doubt, be benefited by the recital. There is, also, an honest 
penny to be made by such contributions, for we pay for them accord- 
ing to the space they occupy. 





FAVORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


The following from the annual report of the directors of one of 
the best life companies apparently reflects the experiences of most 
of the companies during the year 1904: 

“It records the transactions of another prosperous year. The. new 
business secured was ample in amount and of excellent character; 
the total outstanding insurance shows a notable increase over the 
previous year. The mortality experience was favorable and consid- 
erably less than indicated by the tables used by the company. Large 
gains were made in the amount of premiums and interest collected 
and in assets.” 
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GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By FrepericK L. HorrMAn. 

A comprehensive history of Government Life Insurance in New 
Zealand would be a valuable and instructive addition to insurance 
literature. Organized in 1869, the Department ranks as one of the 
long-established insurance institutions, and the business experience 
under the peculiar social and economic conditions of a new country 
entitles it to special consideration as a practical experiment in State 
socialism of the most advanced order. A considerable amount of 
general information and statistical material has been published under 
government sanction, and the available facts are sufficient for a criti- 
cal study and review.* 

The New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department was es- 
tablished by an act of Parliament in 1869, at the instance of the late 
Sir Julius Vogel, a man well versed, in a general way, in finance and 
insurance, and who, some years later, became the Colonial Treasurer, 
and for a time an active member in the administration of the Depart- 
ment. The ostensible reason for the organization of the Department 
was the failure of two British companies, the Albert and European, 
which had aroused widespread public attention and emphasized the 
need of greater security in life insurance methods; but the action of 
the colony in entering the domain of private enterprise was rather 
an imitation, with improvements, of the establishment, in 1864, of 
postoffice life insurance in England, at the instance of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was held that the State alone could furnish absolute se- 
curity to policyholders, and that “the disastrous effect which the fail- 
ure of numerous private insurance offices had produced in Great 
Britain, demonstrated the necessity for legislative action to preserve 
the people of the colony from such disasters, and to provide, for the 
benefit of all policyholders who insured in the government office, the 
certain security of the State.” The bill for the organization of the 
Department was passed not only without opposition but with the full 
concurrence of Parliament. 

The management of the Department is vested in an official called 
“The Government Insurance Commissioner,” who is appointed by the 
Governor on the recommendation of the Ministry of the day. The 
first Commissioner was the Hon. Wm. Gibson, who was in office from 
1869 to 1876. He was succeeded by a Major Haephy, V. C., who was 
in office from 1876 to 1878. The next Commissioner was D. M. 
Luckie, who held office until 1889, when, on account of a serious ill- 
ness, he was compelled to resign. He was succeeded by J. H. Rich- 
ardson, F. F. A., who is the present Commissioner, but Mr. Luckie 
has continued in office as Deputy Commissioner. In addition to the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner, the staff of the Depart- 
ment consists of the actuary, the secretary and the supervisor of new 
business, so that “For all practical purposes the staff may be re- 
garded as the same as that of a private life insurance institution.” For 
administrative purposes and facility of territorial development, the 
colony is divided into four districts, each of which is supervised by an 





*In the preparation of this paper, I have almost entirely relied upon the 
official reports and publications of the Department since 1878, and as far as 
possible I have made use of the identical language to avoid erroneous interpre- 
tation of the facts. 


official called the district manager, who is responsible for the manage- 
ment of his district. It is his duty to recommend suitable gentlemen 
as canvassing agents, and to make proper arrangements which will 
ensure every district being thoroughly canvassed. The district man- 
agers are paid partly by results. They receive a fixed salary and a 
commission on the net increase in the sum assured by the policies in 
their respective districts. Where the Department has not a district 
manager, or resident officer, it is customary to employ the local 
postmaster, who is paid a commission for any work that he may 
perform for the Department. Traveling agents are paid strictly by 
results. Their remuneration depends entirely on the amount of busi- 
ness they produce. “For all practical purposes they may be regarded as 
being on the same footing as the canvassing agents of an ordinary life 
insurance institution.” In other words, the business of the Depart- 
ment, in a general way, is conducted on ordinary commercial princi- 
ples in almost exact conformity to those adopted by ordinary life in- 
surance offices. The Department is largely under the same expenses. 
as private insurance institutions, and apparently subject to about the 
same rate of taxation as other life insurance offices transacting busi- 
ness in the colony. The Department has branches and agencies all 
over the colony, but the business operations are limited to New Zea- 
land. According to an official statement, “The colony is vigorously 
canvassed by traveling agents, who obtain the vast bulk of the new 
business. The Commissioner has power to enter into any contracts 
for annuities and for insurance of lives, as well as any contracts 
whatever dependent upon the contingencies of human life, under such 
regulations and in accordance with such tables as shall, from time to: 
time, be approved by the government. The maximum of insurance 
on any one life has been raised from time to time, and the present 
limit is $20,000. 

The original organization of the Department continued to 1884, but 
not having given entire satisfaction, the “New Zealand Government 
Insurance Association Act” came into operation, constituting the 
Government Insurance Department, a corporate association under a 
central board of directors. Of these directors four were appointed 
specially by the statute, three were nominated by the Governor and 
three were elected by the policyholders. The directors appointed by 
the act were the Colonial Treasurer, who was made chairman of the 
board, the solicitor-general, the secretary of the treasury, and the 
public trustee. After a brief experience, however, Parliament deemed 
it inadvisable to continue the institution as reconstituted, and in 1886 
an act was passed repealing the association act, abolishing the corpo- 
ration, and re-establishing the office on the original basis of a Govern- 
ment Department. 

As has been pointed out, the Department was conducted almost 
entirely on the same principles as those generally adopted by private 
insurance companies. All the usual classes of policies are issued to 
those who can pass the customary medical examination. Since Au- 
gust, 1897, a special periodical has been published, called The Gov- 
ernment Insurance Recorder, for the instruction of agents and the in- 
formation of policyholders. It is a very useful and interesting publi- 
cation. Special efforts have been made from time to time to increase 
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the business of the Government Department by requesting each policy- 
holder to induce at least one additional person to insure with the 
Department. Special facilities are also offered for the payment of 
premiums by an order on the assured’s account in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and by postage stamp cards, if desired. All the money 
order postoffices of the colony are agencies for the Department. 

The following are the more important policy conditions more or 
less at variance with established customs. Policies acquire a sur- 
render value after they have been in existence two years. A policy 
may be revived within twelve months after the surrender value has 
been exhausted, subject to payment of arrears and a fine, and to 
proof of health to the Commissioner’s satisfaction. Policies are 
voided if the insured dies by suicide, whether sane or insane, within 
six months after the date of the policy. It, however, is provided that 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioner, in his absolute discretion, to 
pay the sum assured for if he is satisfied, after careful inquiry, that 
at the date of the policy there was no suicidal intention. 

According to an official publication of the Department, “With the 
exception of the suicide clause there are absolutely no restrictive in- 
dorsements on policies, the assured under every policy having perfect 
freedom to travel where he pleases and engage in any occupation, 
with the satisfaction that, as long as the premiums are paid in cash or 
from the surrender value, the policy will be in no danger.” 

“All policies are world-wide from date of issue. At the time of 
proposal the Department requires proposers to state clearly their oc- 
cupation and proposed place of residence, and when these are extra 
hazardous an extra premium may be charged to meet the special cir- 
cumstances. When once insured, however, policyholders may change 
occupation and place of residence as often as they wish, without in 
any way endangering their policies or rendering themselves liable to 
pay extra premiums. In fact, they may go where they please and do 
what they like, and if death occur in Central Africa, at the North 
Pole, or on the battlefield, the policy-money, with accrued bonuses, will 
be promptly paid to the relatives, the Department assuring the policy- 
holder against these and all other risks.” 

Special efforts have been made to prevent lapses, but, as explained 
in the report for 1892, “a heavy lapse rate is, undoubtedly, a perma- 
nent characteristic of colonial life insurance, and is probably caused to 
a considerable extent by social conditions beyond the control of the 
offices themselves.” Policies acquire a cash currender value after two 
years, and it is held that these values are more liberal than those se- 
cured by insurance in any other office. How far this statement is 
correct is impossible to prove by the meagre data available.t 

Valuations are made annually, but the dividend allotment is made 
only once in three years after a triennial valuation by the consulting 
actuaries of the Department, Ralph P. Hardy and George King or 
London. Interim bonuses, however, are paid for surrenders, loans, 
and claims by death or maturity. It is said to be the aim of the De- 
partment “to safeguard in every way the interests of the assured, and 
it has therefore, after most stringent valuations, distributed by way 
of bonuses as much as was available, but only after creating a strong 
reserve fund to meet all possible contingencies.” The last valua- 
tion was made upon a basis of 3% per cent interest, and for the first 
time the bonus was distributed as a percentage of the sum assured. 

The investments of the Department are controlled by a board con- 
sisting of the colonial treasurer, the solicitor-general, the surveyor- 
general, the commissioner of taxes, the public trustee, and the Gov- 
ernment Insurance Commissioner, three of whom form a quorum. 
The investments are mostly confined to New Zealand Government. se- 
curities. Loans are made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies, limited to 90 per cent of their surrender value, and loans are 
made on real estate mortgages not exceeding three-fifths of the valu- 
ation. The unanimous consent of the board is necessary for mort- 
gage loans, and not more than $50,000 is loaned on any one real es- 
tate security, and not more than that sum to any one person or 
company. 

The distribution of investment funds as of December 31, 1903, is set 
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forth -in tabular form, as follows, together with comparative per- 
centages for various previous years: 
DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTED FUNDS. 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES. 











CLAss OF INVESTMENTS. | 1903. | 

| 1900. 1891. | 1885. 1879. 

| | | | 

bay % | 
Mortgages........ Aer aeee Matec SOR 82.3 43.4 | #1 Bo t wil 
Government securities................. | 18.5 | 25.7 45.9 64.9 | 63.2 
BiOHPONCERS foc hc eisccaceuy yore se | 97.2 | -18.2 | 15.5 | « 10.4 7 
POCEMMCDONAIEES cic coc ccc coueusieansahl RMD | ABS BO teee an 
Landed and house property............ | 3.4 | 4.2 6.8 7.6 Poe 
21 ARR SE ip Siar a Crane 2.0 se 2.3 0.6 10.5 
Miscellaneous assets...............0008| 2.8 2.9 3.4 6.1 24.6 
age ed ee | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The average rate of interest earned by the Department during 1903 
was £4 8s. 5d. per cent, obtained by dividing the interest received by 
the mean of the funds at the beginning and the end of the year. The 
following is a statement of the interest earnings since 1873, showing 
that there has-been a material decline during recent years compared 
with earlier periods: 


INTEREST EARNINGS OF THE oa. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
902. 








Year. | % || Year.| % || Year., % || Year.| % i Year.| % || Year.| % 
| || 1} | | | i] | 
1873 | 5.2 || 1878 4.9 || 1883 5.3 Tass | 5.8 || 1893 | 5.3 || 1898 | 4.7 
1874 4.5 1] 1879 | 5.0 | 1884 5.3 | 1889 | 5.4 | 1894 | 5.3 |} 1899 | 4.6 
1875 4.8 || 1880 | 5.1 |} 1885 5.0 || 1890 5.4 1895 | 5.1 | 1900 | 4.5 
1876 | 5.1 || 1881 5-2 || 1886 | 5.0 | 1891) 5.4 | 1806 | 5.0 || 1901 | 4:4 
1877 | 4.9 | 1882 5.2 I} 1887 | 5.2 1892 | 5.3 || 1897 | 4.8 | 1902 | 4.4 


The consulting actuaries in the report for 1885 held out the hope 
that, “Giving due weight to all the circumstances, we are of thc 
opinion that on the present occasion it may safely be assumed that 
the rate of £4 Ios. per cent per annum will continue to be realized 
in New Zealand.” Contrary, however, to this expert opinion, the rate 
has fallen below this minimum expectation. 

The rate of taxation is heavy and falls as a serious burden upon the 
Department, which from time to time has voiced the view of private 
companies, that such taxation is unjust and a distinct hindrance to the 
legitimate development of life insurance as a social institution. The 
thirty-third annual report, 1903, contains the statement that “The 
taxation represents approximately 2 per cent of the total income, or 
3 per cent of the premium income of the Department.” And in an 
earlier report the Commissioner pointed out that: 

“Attention has frequently been drawn to the heavy taxation to 
which the Department is subjected, and during the triennium under 
review the taxes have amounted to £20,106, being fully 2% per cent 
of the total premium income for the period. Life insurance com- 
panies in New Zealand are in reality taxed on their liabilities, and as 
these increase from year to year with the durations of the policies, 
while the premiums remain constant, an increasing proportion of the 
premium income is annually absorbed in taxation. The taxation im- 
posed upon this Department in 1893 amounted to £2 5s. 7d. per cent 
of the premium income; in 1894 to £2 6s. 7d. per cent; in 1895 to 
£2 gs. od. per cent, and in 1896 to £2 15s. 11d. per cent; from which it 
will be seen that the incidence of taxation forms a serious obstacle in 
the way of reducing the ratio of expenses to income.” 

Extra premiums are charged as occasion requires, and out of every 
one hundred policies completed, about 6 per cent are with an extra 
premium, or an equivalent contingent debt. Policies are not issued 
to full-blooded Maoris, Chinese, negroes, or other colored races, but 
half-castes (excepting Chinese) are accepted with an extra premium 
of 10s. per cent, the policies being made to mature not later than 
age 45. A very peculiar custom is to allow ministers of religion a re- 
duction from their premiums of 5 per cent. Women are accepted 
without discrimination, but persons engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors are, as a rule, required to pay an extra 
premium of £1 per cent of the sum assured, with a minimum of Ios. 
per cent. 

On the outset the premium rates were much lower than the 
participating rates of private companies. Or, in the language of an 
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official circular of the period, “To an extent which is equivalent to a 
bonus in advance of from 15 to 30 per cent, thus giving policyholders 
a much larger general insurance, generally from £1150 to £1250 
for the same yearly premium as would elsewhere be charged for 
£1000 only.” It was explained that “The advantages thus arising to 
the policyholder in this office continue yearly during the whole term 
of the policy, being practically equiyalent to an annual bonus, for 
the money, instead of being paid away, is retained in the pocket of 
the insured person.” 

For illustration, the annual premium at age 35 was £2 7s. 2d. for 
every £100 of insurance in the Government Department, against 
£2 15s. 4d. charged by the Australian Mutual Provident Society. 
For reasons general and special, much the same as in private insur- 
ance companies, the premium rates were gradually increased until 
they are now practically identical with the rates charged by the dif- 
ferent private insurance companies of Australia. The first increase in 
premium rates was made in 1877, when the rate at age 35 was fixed at 
£2 7s. 2d.; another increase was made in 1885, when the rate was 
fixed at £2 tos. 8d.; the present rates are £2 12s. 4d. Thus the ex- 
periment in government insurance conforms in the all-essential point 
of premium rates to the practice of long established and conserva- 
tive private institutions. 

War risks are referred to in the annual report for 1900, as follows: 

“The war in South Africa compelled the Department to face, for 
the first time, the question of war risks, as many of its policy- 
holders were likely to engage in the war, and applications for insur- 
ance were received from those actually proceeding to the front. In 
such cases temporary assurances for two years were granted, at a 
uniform rate of £6 10s. per cent per annum, the policies being limited 
to £250, but no restrictions whatever were imposed upon those al- 
ready insured; and I am happy to say that, up to the date of this re- 
port, the Department has had only two claims directly traceable to 
the effects of the war.” 

(To be continued June 22.) 





INCREASED RATES OF THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 


At the annual session of the Supreme Council of the Royal Arcanum, 
held at Atlantic City last month, an exhaustive report was made by the 
executive committee on deficits of jurisdictions to the widows and 
orphans benefit fund. The report carried a recommendation that the 
rates be adjusted in accordance with a mortality table, made up from 
the order’s experience of twenty-seven years with the first three 
years eliminated. : 

The committee reported that it was not practicable to make the 
jurisdictions having deficits levy extra assessments to make good the 
losses, as it would tend to destroy the homogeneity of the order. It 
was forced to admit, however, that the existing rates were insufficient, 
and presented the following table, showing the rapidity with which the 
death losses overtook the receipts: 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS, ACCOUNT W. AND O. B. 
FUND, YEARS 1898 TO 1904, INCLUSIVE. 


Transferred to 











YEAR Receipis. Payments. Surplus. Emergency 
Fund. 
$ $ 3 $ 
1898. 5,734,561.47 | 5,279,242.94 455,318.53 100,000.00 
1899. 6,515,548.81 | 6,083,451.87 432,096.94 700,000.00 
1900. 6,620,536.90 | 6,277,068.65 343,468.25 490,000.00 
1901. 6,875,975.67 | 6,595,104.66 280,871.01 | 150,000.00 
1902. 7,157,868.98 | 6,899,868.73 258,000.25 | 210,000.00 
1903... 7,524,886.36 | 7,320,541.64 204,344.72 135,000.00 
1904. 7,883,909.22 | 8,155,449.72 | *271,540.50; ~~ .......... 
TUMOUME 5o vislevere aractclera len stnikeo 48,313,287.41 | 46,610,128.21 1,702,559 . 20 1,785,000 .00 


* Deficit. 

The increasing liability of the order on account of the many thou- 
sands of members paying inadequate rates was dwelt upon, and particu- 
larly the heavy cost to the order of carrying members over fifty years 
of age. In this connection the following table was prepared: 


Exhibit of membership at ages fifty years and upwards, as compared 
with total. membership of the order by years from 1894 to 1904, 
inclusive : 
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BEGINNING OF YEAR. Per na Total De aths Per be 1,000 MemBers. 
| Members oe | Se) oe UL 
| | Members | 50 Years oe fey one 50 Years; Among | Among 
YEAR. | Total | 50 Years and Over. ear. and Over-'and Over. Total | Members 
Members.|and Over. Mem- | 50 Years 
bership. jand Over. 
| 

1894..| 148,251 | 26,982 18.2 1,346 597 44.4 8.74 22.12 
1895. 159,307 | 30,118 18.9 1,527 709 46.4 9.19 23.54 
1896. | 174,0 33,755 19.4 1,731 851 49.1 9.45 25.21 
1897..| 190,261 37,575 19.7 1,812 910 50.2 9.43 24.22 
1898..| 195,105 41,309 21.2 1,898 990 | 52.2 9.38 23.96 
1899..| 189,184 44,109 23.3 2,094 1,133 54.1 11.02 | 25.69 
1900..| 193,868 47,902 24.7 2,229 1,261 56.5 11.05 | 26.32 
1901..} 210,074 | 52,208 24.9 2,375 1,341 56.4 10.73 | 25.69 
1902..} 231,132 | 56,881 24.6 2,546 1,459 57.3 10.48 25.65 
1903..| 254,322 61,537 24.2 2,815 1,585 56.3 10.45 25.76 
1904..| 283,08 66,776 23.6 3,175 1,842 58.0 10.75 27 .58 
Totals| 2,228,653 | 499,147 22.4 23,548 12,678 53.8 10.56 25.40 


Having all these facts before them the committee determined to 
have an investigation of the order’s mortality experience made by 
competent actuarial authority. As a result of this investigation a 
mortality table was prepared, and a schedule of rates based thereon, 
made up and submitted for adoption. After some discussion the report 
was adopted without a change, 106 members out of 114 voted for it, 
and only three voted against it. The new rates go into effect July 1 
on new members, and October 1 on old members. Following is the 
new schedule of rates: 

TABLE A—RATE PER $1000. 

A constant rate for all present members, at attained ages, twenty- 
one to sixty-five inclusive, at nearest birthday, all at age sixty-five and 
over to pay the rate for sixty-five, if no other option is designated in 
writing by the member; and for new members, unless some other 
option is designated in writing: 








ATTAINED AGES. Monthly. | Annual. ATTAINED AGEs. Monthly. | Annual. 

° $ $ $ $ 
21.. ee 63 7.56 44 1.21 14.52 
y: poe wane .64 7.68 | eee 1.26 15.12 
y: ee eras 65 7.80 46. 1.31 15.72 
y oe ret .66 7.92 47. 1.37 16.44 
26... eax 67 8.04 48.. 1.43 17.16 
26.. Ae? .68 8.16 49. 1.49 17.88 
27... ade .69 8.28 50.. 1.55 18.60 
28.6 rer 7 8.40 51. ih 19.32 
29.. eats 71 8.52 52 A a 20.16 
30.. ae 72 8.64 53 1.75 | 21.00 
31.. fit 74 8.88 54 1.82 | 21.84 
32. wars .76 9.12 55 1.89 22.68 
Bee ies .78 9.36 56 1.96 23.52 
34... ae .80 9.60 57. 2.03 | 24.36 
35... ip oe . 83 9.96 | fae 2.11 25.32 
36.. sides . 86 10.32 59 2.19 26.28 
ee se .89 10.68 60 2.29 27.48 
38.. Seana -93 11.16 61 2.41 28.92 
39. Sead .97 11.64 62 2.55 30.60 
40.. eae 1.01 12.12 63 2.70 32.40 
41 hea" 1.06 12.72 64 2.88 34.56 
PER one 1.11 13.32 65 5.36 64.32 
Miia davidets sag de 1.16 13.92 


The foregoing is termed the trunk line rate, but both old and new 
members are offered four options, as follows: First—A constant rate, 
based on attained ages for the full period of life. Age, 21, $9.72 
annually; 30, $13.20; 40, $19.32; 50, $30.24; 60, $47.88; 65, $64.32. 
Second—A classified annual step rate to age 65, after which it remains 
constant for the remainder of life. Age, 21, $6.12, constant after age 
65, $14.16; 30, $7.20, after 65, $29.64; 40, $9.60, after 65, $42.36; 50, 
$15.60, after 65, $53.56; 60, $30.12, after 65, $60.96; 65, $43.93, after 65, 
$64.32. Third—A constant rate for new and old members at attained 
ages until age 60, when the protection decreases annually 3% per 
cent until age 75, when the benefit will remain at one-half the face of 
the certificate, with the same assessment as at entry. Age, 21, $8.16 
annually; 30, $10.68; 40, $15.24; 50, $22.68; 60, $32.16; 65, $37.92. 
Fourth—A constant term rate for all present and new members at 
attained ages, the protection ceasing entirely at age 65. Age, 21, $7.32 
annually ; 30, $8.28; 40, $11.64; 50, $16.92; 60, $26.28. 

The rates given above are computed with an allowance for lapses, 
a feature which has never before entered into an authorized table of 
rates. While members of some years’ standing will pay higher rates, 
owing to the fact that they are now brought up to attained ages, the 
schedule is, on the whole, lower for new members than was the old 
table, the only increases being from ages twenty-one to twenty-five. 











THE ARGUMENT OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


For a number of years I have occasionally listened to a phonograph, 
and have been able to get some entertainment out of the machine. I 
have often been tempted to buy one, but owing to the inefficiency of 
the salesman I have always put it oft. I am something of an amateur 
musician, and musicians are supposed to detest machine-made music. 
It would be decidedly irregular for one with musical pretensions to 
descend to manufactured melody, and I was afraid that I might lose 
caste with my imagined confreres. I might also grow weary of too 
much phonography and find myself with some second-hand property to 
dispose of. These considerations caused me to vacillate for many a 
day, but finally I was beguiled into a store where they have real 
clerks, and now I have one more item for the assessor to place upon 
his list. The young man who waited upon me was especially adapted 
for my undoing. He is a musician, and he and I used to be mem- 
bers of our local symphony orchestra. When I expressed to him my 
doubts about the propriety of my buying a phonograph, he reassured 
me in an instant. “I am an alleged musician,” he said, ‘‘and I have 
a phonograph at home, and would not do without it for any reasonable 
sum of money if I could not obtain another.” This was the kind of 
evidence that I was looking for. I was face to face with a concrete 
fact, and I could not resist its conclusiveness. The young man showed 
his faith by his works. Suppose he had said, “Well, I am so busy 
that I never have time to listen to a phonograph or anything else ex- 
cept business, but I know a number of musicians who own machines 
and they endorse them.” The statement would have carried weight 
with it, but it would not have been as convincing as the simple fact 
that he believed in what he was selling, as proven by his action. When 
I said that I was afraid that I might grow tired of the machine, he 
replied, “Well, I have to run them in the store everyday and exhibit 
them for the benefit of customers, and still I have bought one for my 
entertainment at home.” Again I felt that the logic was irresistible. 
He made a sale to me simply because of his own faith and practice and 
not by any stilted phrases or vain puffing. 

This experience to me reinforced and re-emphasized a lesson that 
the solicitor needs to have continually brought before him—namely, 
the necessity of proving his own confidence in his goods. The serious 
and stable person, the person who helps to build up and perpetuate 
the world’s enterprises, does not take a step without much reflection, 
and he never makes an investment in a spirit of bravado or cock- 
sureness. If he has any insight into human affairs he realizes that 
almost any venture may go wrong, and even when he decides upon an 
undertaking he does it with the reservation that an emergency at the 
last moment may cause him to alter his decision. In other words, 
there is no such thing in human nature as absolute confidence, and if 
a man is ever quite sure that he has done right and proper it is 
usually after he has done it. When all the consequences of an act are 
before him he is then able to determine the quality of the act. For 
all these reasons a buyer needs much help and encouragement before 
he will make a purchase. If he contemplates applying for insurance he 
realizes that the contract may last for a lifetime. Geneta!!v he agrees 
to make an annual payment for at least twenty years, and when he 
seriously looks the matter in the face he doubts if he will always be 
able to provide the premium. He has certain obligations which must 
be met, and ventures in prospect. Usually he makes investments and 
contracts to the very limit of his confidence in his ability to take care 
of them, and before he will assume new responsibilities he must have 
a new accession of confidence. The solicitor must create this confi- 
dence, and the easiest and most effective way to do it is to demonstrate 
his own confidence. He can do this by carrying as many policies on 
his own life as he can reasonably pay for. When he finds a prospect 
in a state of suspended judgment, whether he expresses his doubts or 
not, the solicitor may assume them and proceed to call attention to 
the policies he has taken and give a personal testimony to their worth 
and importance. He may speak of his own doubts and hesitation be- 
fore signing an application, and dwell upon the comfort that the policy 
has been to him. If he has more than one policy he may develop a 
number of interesting stories that will entertain, reassure and con- 
vince the prospect. 

For example: I did not have insurance when I first began to 
solicit. Prospects often asked me how much I carried, and the ques- 
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tion embarrassed me. I was compelled to evade it, and I usually did 
so by expressing a doubt about my physical condition. As a matter of 
fact I was undoubtedly afraid of the examination. I began my appren- 
ticeship in the office, and the first thing I ever did was to copy an 
application. I became interested in the peculiar questions and the long 
medical terms, and with the help of the dictionary obtained a smat- 
tering of medical knowledge. The saying that a little learning is a 
Gangerous thing proved true in my case. I began to observe myself 
for symptoms, and presently imagined that I was in the incipient 
stages of several diseases. I was actually afraid to face a doctor for 
fear that he would discover my condition and confirm my fears. I 
shunned our medical examiners and put off making application as long 
as possible. At last my little girl was born, and upon the united 
solicitation of my wife and the baby’s grandparents I finally submitted 
myself to the doctor. He found me to be much above the average 
applicant, and the examination relieved me permanently of a good 
deal of nonsensical worry. Life insurance cured me of a mild case of 
hypochondria. I have sometimes narrated this story to prospects who 
were on the anxious seat. I tell the first part of it as humorously as i 
can, and make light of my fear of the examiner, and at the con- 
clusion I speak earnestly of the unexpected and multiplied comforts 
which have followed my action. 

We like to hear a man describe his individual experiences. If he is 
true and sincere in his narration, and makes no attempt to parade, he 
will be convincing. Anybody can read about what Napoleon did or 
tell something of his wonderful career, but what has the living man 
before us actually gone through with, is what we want to know. What 
does the solicitor himself think about insurance? How has it stood 
him in life’s emergencies is what the hesitating prospect would like to 
know. If the agent has no policies he is lacking in a valuable experi- 
ence and is thereby handicapped. How can he feelingly describe the 
advantages and pleasures which he must take on hearsay? The agent 
who has no policy on his own life is without a very necessary part of 
his equipment, and had better supply himself with it at once if he is 
insurable. 

The general agent with whom I have been associated has been to 
me a constant illustration of correct principles and methods. He took 
his first policies when he was heavily in debt, and had to borrow 
money to pay the premiums. He relates this fact in canvassing as 
evidence of his own strong convictions. It cannot be resisted. The 
man who will take insurance when he has pressing claims upon all 
sides certainly has a deep sense of its utility and importance. When 
he announces his belief and points to his act he adduces an overwhelm- 
ing argument. The general agent takes a new policy every year or two 
just to revive his enthusiasm and intensify his point of view. He 
can tell a dozen stories in connection with his various applications, 
and he makes them interesting to any listener. He has experimented 
with different plans, had tontine dividends to mature, and borrowed 
money on his policies. The last time he made application was after 
a period of prolonged hard work, and he felt depressed and worried. 
He thought he might not be in good health, and he decided to test 
it by taking more life insurance. He made a visit to the home office, 
applied for four $2500 policies, and made each of his four children the 
beneficiaries. Later he took two $1000 policies for his two grand- 
children. The new policies restored him to health and spirits and 
gave him a new capital of stories which he could use for the enlighten- 
ment and encouragement of timid prospects. 

It may be desirable in a strictly scientific work, or in certain delicate 
situations that occur in life to be impersonal, but there is and should 
be a great deal of egoism in soliciting. A life insurance policy is not 
attractive to the average man. It is rather in the nature of an ab- 
straction, and it makes no powerful appeal to the senses. It must be 
materialized by having a man behind it. The agent must necessarily 
put a great deal of himself into his argument. He must make his 
goods look stupendous by his own admiration and description of 
them. He must magnify all the known virtues and create new ones 
if he can. It is what he thinks, says and believes about them that in- 
fluences the prospect. He should, therefore, be an excellent customer 
of himself. He should be well insured, and should be able to say from 
personal experience that he has tested the virtues of life insurance and 
that he can absolutely endorse them. When he can do this heartily 
and sincerely it will simplify his method of soliciting and solve most 
of his problems. : 
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GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 
(Continued from June 8, page 51.) 

The Department issues sub-standard policies, and extra premiums 
are charged to certain classes of risks. 

“When proposals are made on lives which, although not of such 
inferior quality as to merit total rejection, are considered not to reach 
the requisite standard for insurance at the ordinary rates of pre- 
mium, they are accepted at increased rates. Great refinement is not 
attempted in the assessment of such lives, proposals being, as a rule, 
either accepted at par, with an extra premium of Ios. per cent of the 
sum assured, or declined. The alternative of a fixed contingent debt 
in lieu of extra premium, if not remissible, is always offered.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of govern- 
ment life insurance in Australia is the early establishment of an 
industrial department and its subsequent discontinuance. Unfortu- 
nately the official reports are very meagre in reference to this de- 
parture and no accurate account is available. The industrial section 
appears to have been established in 1874, reorganized in 1882, and dis- 
continued in 1886. The report for 1882 contains the statement that: 

“In accordance with the promise of the government, expressed in 
Parliament last session, the industrial branch, which for some years 
was held in abeyance, has been reconstructed and was placed in ac- 
tive operation on March 31 last (1882). The result in the business 
accomplished, as shown by the experience of the last few months, 
has largely exceeded the expectations which were entertained at 
the outset. Up to June 30 last, the new industrial policies numbered 
2593. Of these, 1690 were policies issued on the lives of infants, on 
which a weekly payment of twopence each is collected. These poli- 
cies show an average amount insured for at entry of about £6 Ios. 
zd. each, which sum increases with every year the policy endures 
until the child attains the age of 12 years, when the amount insured 
for becomes fixed at £20. The industrial policies issued on adult 
lives were 903, with an average amount insured for of £51 7s. 6d., 
and an average weekly premium of 8'4d. The average sum insured 
for, including both infantile and adult policies, is £22 3s., with a 
weekly premium of 4%d., giving approximately a total sum as- 
sured by the new policies issued between March 13, 1881, and June 
13, 1882, of £57,425, producing an annual premium revenue of £2409. 
The progress of this branch continues rapidly to increase and gives 
promise of a wide development—the new policies issued from the in- 
dustrial branch, down to the date of this report, already exceeding 
$5000.” 

During 1882 almost 9000 industrial policies were issued for £216,- 
000. The policies in force at the end of the year numbered 7551. The 
evidence of careful selection is brought out by the statement that there 
were but 19 claims, of which 16 were infantile policies. For reasons 
not explained, there was a remarkable decrease in the new issue dur- 
ing the following year, when only 629 policies were issued, and of 
these the large majority was on the lives of children. At the end of 
the year the policies in force numbered only 7928, indicating an al- 
most stationary condition. There were 40 death claims during the 
year, of which 25 were infantile and 15 were adults. 





Without any explanation of the facts governing so radical a de- 
parture, the annual report for 1885 contains the brief statement that 
“The industrial branch is being rapidly wound up. The policies in 
force at the end of the year numbered 4193.” The report for 1886 
states that “The closing of the industrial branch is now nearly com- 
pleted. All the large centers have been practically closed except two, 
and the winding up of the business there is now rapidly approaching 
completion.” The valuation report for the preceding quinquennium 
indicates that there were still in force 4193 policies. An interesting 
experiment, and as far as known the only one in government indus- 
trial insurance, had come to an end. 

Another experiment, well deserving of special study and considera- 
tion, was inaugurated in 1893, when a combined insurance and an- 
nuity scheme for civil servants was initiated, which in brief provides 
that: 

“In return for monthly deductions (amounting to about £5 an- 
nually for every £100 of salary) the Insurance Department con- 
tracts to give a uniform initial insurance of £100 (increasing with the 
salary) until the age of sixty is attained, and after that age an an- 
nuity varying with the age at entry. Those who elect to pay a small 
extra premium can have the insurance continued beyond the age 
sixty until death. These policies, placed in a separate table, are 
merged in the general business of the Department, and share in the 
periodical distributions of profits. At successive valuations the neces- 
sary reserves are made to fully cover the liability which has ac- 
crued upon each of the contracts, and consequently there is no dan- 
ger of future trouble in connection with this scheme such as has 
overtaken so many pension schemes as the result of inefficient concep- 
tion and inexpert administration. The above scheme is compulsory on 
all new entrants into the service under forty years of age, but a large 
proportion of the support given to the Insurance Department has re- 
sulted from voluntary action on the part of government employees 
in all grades of the service, of whom there are some five thousand 
insured in the Department for about one million and a quarter ster- 
ling. They contribute in premiums upwards of £40,000 a year out 
of a total premium income of just over £300,000.” 

While this act is compulsory, it falls in practice only upon a small 
number of civil service employees. A large number of government 
employees, however, are voluntarily insured with the Department, the 
total of which is now estimated at 6000. The majority of these are 
railway employees and persons connected with the postoffice and tele- 
graphs, the education department and the police force. 

In 1882 a special section was established for the insurance of total 
abstainers from intoxicating liquors. The premiums are the same as 
for others, but abstainers are placed in a separate dividend class and 
are entitled to the resulting profits. Those who fail to adhere to the 
principles of total abstinence forfeit their right to share in such profits, 
and are placed in a non-participating class. Thus far the dividends 
to each class have not differed materially, but this is explained to be 
largely due to the preponderance of endowment insurance in the tem- 
perance section. The results are inconclusive, and do not establish 
with certainty the superior vitality of total abstainers. 

In 1887, in compliance with a popular demand and for the purpose 














of increasing the persistency of business, a tontine savings fund system 
was established. Briefly explained, the plan provides that “Any one 
who desires may, on taking out a new policy, place it in a tontine, 
which will be wound up on the 31st of December, 1910. If the holder 
of such tontined policy dies before the end of the year 1910, the full 
sum assured only, or face value of the policy, will be paid, whilst the 
bonuses already allotted will fall into the tontine fund. If the policy 
be discontinued through lapse or sufrender, all allotted bonuses will 
be similarly dealt with, but if the policy is kept in force until the end 
of 1910 it will receive, in addition to the ordinary bonuses allotted 
every three years, a share of these tontined bonuses, which will be 
divided amongst all the then existing tontine policyholders.” 

In a similar direction special efforts have been made by the Depart- 
ment from time to time to increase the proportion of endowment as- 
surances. A reference to the subject occurs in the thirtieth annual 
report to the effect that “Endowment assurances have become the 
most popular of all the varieties of life insurance, and a large and 
increasing amount payable yearly to these policies at maturity is a 
satisfactory testimony to the permanent nature of a class of business 
which is growing in favor with the public.” Of the policies in force at 
the present time 62.9 per cent are endowment insurances, compared 
with 46.6 per cent in 1896 and 40.2 per cent in 1885. 

The Commissioner renders an annual report, which is quite com- 
prehensive, and affords a ready view of the operations of the De- 
partment during the preceding year. At the present time a complete 
valuation is made every three years, and the results are published in 
full in conformity to the life insurance acts, and corresponding in 
their general makeup to the returns of the Board of Trade of the 
United Kingdom. These reports have been supplemented by two 
able papers on “State Life Insurance in New Zealand,” by J. H. Rich- 
ardson, read before the International Congress of Actuaries, London, 
1898, and “Brief Survey of New Zealand’s State Life Insurance,” 
prepared for distribution at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. In addition, 
the government has published two volumes of The Insurance Recorder, 
which contain a large amount of valuable and instructive informa- 
tion. Details regarding the civil service insurance act were published 
in Parliamentary Paper H-10 of 1892; No. 32 of 1893, and in The New 
Zealand Gazette of the 7th of August, 1902. 

From the outset the Government Department has been confronted 
by the active competition of well-established private insurance com- 
panies, which has been met, more or less successfully, in a fair spirit 
of commercial rivalry. The inevitable result has been that in all 
essentials the business practice of the Department has been made to 
conform to the established usages of active life insurance companies. 
The necessary expenses for field administration and the commissions 
to agents for securing new business are about the same as the cost of 
conducting the business of private companies in New Zealand, although 
the available data are not quite sufficient for final conclusions.t The 
subject is referred to in a suggestive reference in the twenty-secona 
annual report, as follows: , 

“The London actuaries, in their report, allude to the fact that the 
ratio of expense, including commission, to the premium income is 
greater than in the last preceding valuation period. Competition has 
admittedly been much more severe than formerly, but, as for several 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 1872-1903. 








INSURANCE IN FORCE. INCOME. Keeani: 
lated 
No. of Funds 
Policies Amount. |Premiums Interest. | Total. 
oucies,. 
£ & FS £ £ 
§<72~1873.. 2,634 995,986 30,132 1,343 31,475 36,915 
7-1878.. 8,711 7 98,58: 12,601 111,183 292,523 
De 31, 1883. 19,917 174,372 41,173 215,545 846,160 
Dec. 31, 1888 27,218 208,740 73,421 | 282,161 1,452,479 
r 31, 1893. 31,709 253,574 108,098 361,672 2,128,590 
) 31, 1898. 37,848 9,304,742 278,949 131,188 410,137 2,861,534 
Lie 31, 1903. 43,116 10,060,262 311,023 152,353 463,376 3,512,061 


rs the ratio of expenses had shown a practically continuous in- 
e, I had already considered it advisable to make determined 


: Since organization the total premium payments have been £6,157,254; the total 

per including commissions to agents and taxes, have been £1,268,468. The 
returns to policyholders have been 58.6 per cent of the total premium income 
since organization. 
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efforts to effect a reduction. My opinion is that there is a point in 
regard to expenditure beyond which it is against the interests of the 
general body of the policyholders to go.” 

The actual progress of the Department since 1872-3 is set forth in 
a convenient form in the previous table, which gives the essential 
facts by five-year periods. 

The consolidated revenue account for the entire period of business 
administration is as follows: 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE ACCOUNT FROM MARCH, 1870, TO DECEMBER, 1903. 





| ; | 
| | %.| 
Premiums.. eee Ma arere alate | 5,945,580 | 70.2} Claims DY GOGER: 05605000 1.99% 022 se 
Consideration for annui- | | | Claims by maturity. ...... 643,996 7.6 
pp ti€S.. ee eeeeseeeseee | 211,674] 2.5 | Surrenders..............| 706,031 | 8.3 
Tontine funds........... 16,753 | 0.2 | Surrender of bonus. ...... 159,006 1.9 
MIORORE eras o's slog dolores 2,298,108 | 27.1 | Annuities............... 169,182 | 2.0 
PER raerasiickwcccnes. 696 | 0.0 | Commissions & expenses. | 
| _,. of management........ 1,127,379 13.3 
| | LA a iit ee 131,089 | 1.5 
| Investment reserves....... 97,045 1 
| Amount of funds....... 3,512,061 41.5 
| 8,472,811 | 100.0 8,472,811 | 100.0 








The business results, as judged by this statement, must, on the 
whole, have proven satisfactory to policyholders. Space is not avail- 
able for a critical analysis of the facts, but a comparison can readily 
be made with the corresponding results of private insurance companies. 

After thirty-six years of effort, some 40,000 policies are now in force, 
compared with some 60,000 policies with private companies transacting 
business in New Zealand. Considering the enormous prestige of 
government administration, the assumed superiority of government 
over private security, and the slightly lower premium rates charged, 
the results achieved must be disappointing to the friends of life in- 
surance by the government. 

The comparative progress of the Government Department and pri- 
vate companies in New Zealand since 1894 has been as follows: 

LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW ZEALAND, 1894-1902. 


| NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT IN] FORCE. 


Government | 








| Government} _ Private Private 
Insurance Companies. | Insurance | Companies. 

| Department. | | Department. | 

| £ 
LL Sa irs oe CPR OREAREN TR rcered| a 220 Ty 34,640 3,508 289 | 9,791,212 
Ee eee ie 33,968 35,898 | 8,651,967 | 10,004,987 
1896... PO et Re ree Seen A 34,772 37,421 8,754,804 | 10,342,652 
1 36,174 | 39,518 9,002,601 10,721,369 
i SAREE REM EA ye mare 37,848 42,478 9,304,741 | 11,401,698 
PROM ccc eiaiissns0. 1s Sincelecelsveecesaiep ealeretecs oN 39,366 | 46,174 9,558,166 | 12,203,989 
ee oa vet it pels iene Cet 40,368 49,481 9,697,036 | 12,932,219 
1901.00.00... cece ee ee eee eave 41,291 53,138 9,742,102 | 13,825,325 
Esso. Cae biache ne cewakeer serail 42,406 57,502 9,896,572 14,801,235 


The actual progress during the period has been 9499 policies for 
the Government Department and 23,862 policies for the private com- 
panies. ‘he relative progress, as measured by numbers, has been 
28.9 per cent for the government and 66.0 per cent for private institu- 
tions. As measured by the amount of insurance the rate of increase 
has been 16.3 per cent and 51.2 per cent, respectively. One other im- 
portant fact must not be overlooked, and that is that the average 
amount of insurance per policy for the government was only £233 
against £257 for private institutions. The table shows further, that 
the private companies are gradually gaining on the Government De- 
partment, and while in 1894 48.7 per cent of the total policies in force 
were with the government, in 1902 the proportion was only 42.4 per 
cent. 

The Department naturally takes an optimistic view of the situation, 
and points to the results achieved as unique in the history of in- 
surance, and as proof of the efficiency.of government enterprises in this 
direction. But the larger question remains, whether what has been 
done could not have been done equally as well, if not better, by private 
companies, had there been no interference by the government, and 
had the business been left to its own normal course of development. 
The view, therefore, as expressed at different times in the official 
reports, that the example of New Zealand will be followed by other 
countries, is not sustained by the facts nor by the results of the De- 
partment’s experience. In the twelfth annual report, for illustration, 
the Commissioner observes that: 
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“Evidences are not wanting to show the interest with which the suc- 
cess of such an experiment as that of the establishment of this De- 
partment is elsewhere regarded. Other governments have heard of tts 
progress, and from time to time official inquiries have been made 
with respect to its condition and working. Amongst these, were 
inquiries on behalf of the government of the German Empire, the 
Dominion of Canada, and, more recently, of the Kingdom of Belgium 
and the sister colonies of South Australia and Tasmania. Copies of 
the principal forms, the laws, regulations, tables, reports and other 
documents of the Department have been supplied in response to these 
applications.” And again, in the nineteenth annual report: ‘The 
marked success which has attended the New Zealand Government Life 
Insurance Department may be referred to as offering another of those 
instances in which the legislature of a young colony has set an 
example for securing to its inhabitants improved social conditions not 
hitherto provided in any other dependency of the British Crown.” 

At best, and at most, the New Zealand Government Life Insurance 
Department has been a fair commercial success, not much better nor 
much worse than the large majority of life insurance institutions in 
different countries of the world. To those who believe that the 
government that governs best is the government which governs least, 
and that the limit of State duties is unduly enlarged by State trading 
in such directions as these, the New Zealand experiment is not con- 
clusive evidence that State effort in the field of life insurance is likely 
to produce results superior to those which have made commercial life 
insurance the most successful business of the age. 





ADVICE TO WOMEN AGENTS. 

One of the best known life insurance women in the country, man- 
ager of the woman’s department of a large company, when asked if 
she were going to give a young woman a rule by which to draw 
opportunities and conditions of success to herself, what she would 
give as the first necessary qualification, said: 

‘Belief in herself. She must trust herself absolutely ; she must have 
a faith in herself which possesses her from the crown of her head to 
the soles of her feet; but that does not mean egotism. The successful 
woman is interested in the thing she represents—her company, her 
business, her work. She must thoroughly understand the work she 
has to do, and be so full of it, and her belief in it, that she radiates 
confidence. 

“T have often said of life insurance, that many are called, apparently, 
but few are chosen. It is a fact that some women can present a 
proposition clearly and interest people, but they get their clients to a 
place where they stick. A man will say: ‘Yes, that is a good thing, 
but I don’t think I want to go into it now. I will think it over, and 
if I decide favorably I will send for you.’ That is almost a fatal 
ending to the business for her. 

“The reason for her failure, I imagine, is lack of weight of per- 
sonality. This is the lack of faith—lack of conviction. Very often 
another person will take up this business, and close it.” 

Asked to explain how the successful person pushes people across 
the sticking line to a willingness to sign a contract, this woman life 
insurance manager said: 

“In the first place, a woman must be interesting in herself to gain 
the opportunity to present her subject. She must have an interesting 
manner, must not be too aggressive, must appear to be willing to listen 
to objections courteously. But at the first opportunity for telling 
about her business she must be ready to lay the whole plan before the 
client distinctly, succinctly and completely. 

“You know there is a law in dramatic technique which requires that 
you get the whole story before the audience, or at least the whole 
argument, within five minutes of the rise of the curtain. This is the 
law of business. You must present your case at once, so that your 
prospective client becomes interested. 

“That is not difficult when you have a good proposition. But from 
the moment of presentation you must follow up with a complete and 
thorough argument, leaving no loop-hole of escape. When you have 
properly presented every phase of the subject, you should have taken 
away every stay of indecision, as it were, and, as in launching a ship, 
when there is nothing left to keep the vessel back the easy slide down 
the ways becomes inevitable. It is the law of gravitation, you see.” 
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Asked if a man will listen to a woman on a big proposition as readily 
as to a man, she said: 

“T think he will. I think a man will more readily receive a woman 
who has a good appearance and knows her business, and will listen 
to her with even greater attention than to a man. Up to a certain 
point her work is easy. After that she fails, if she does fail, because 
she doesn’t know all that she should; doesn’t feel complete confidence. 
If men had the opportunities that women waste, they would do a 
much greater business. 

“T think there is great opportunity for women to do business among 
women. In insurance, a woman must go regularly to her business 
the same as in any other, relying upon the law of averages to work 
its successful results. I am not a believer in successful moods, in 
golden opportunities. The mood, the opportunity, comes to the one 
who lies in wait and prepares to take advantage of the right moment. 

“As to sudden success, I do not believe in trusting to its arrival. 
Steadiness, persistence and faith in ultimate results will make a 
woman a success in life insurance, if she is not brilliant. If she can 
bear disappointments and still be ready to go forth buoyantly and work 
just as hard for new business, she will succeed. The staying quality is 
the best thing in women who expect to follow the business for a life- 
long career. 

“Steadiness is the first law of success. Steadiness and tact; I think 
tact is the greatest winning quality. She may have personal beauty, 
she may have a beautiful voice and an engaging manner, but if she 
is constantly making blunders she will fail. Tact is nothing more 
than real intelligent kindliness. 

“The iron hand in the velvet glove. One must never give up her 
purpose, although she clothes it in gentleness and courtesy. 

“T judge that in our business a great deal can be done by social 
entertaining by women among women. But with men it is different. 
I do not wish to condemn any business woman’s methods, but I think 
it is extremely doubtful if a man is going to contract to take business 
which will continue through his life-time and will involve a good 
many hundreds, and perhaps thousands of dollars, just because of a 
few days’ pleasant association with a charming woman. 

“Even though such methods might win for a time, I believe they 
will not win lasting success. 

“Business is business, you know.” 





UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES. 

Any honest, capable and industrious man who is willing to begin 
at the bottom and acquire a complete knowledge of the details of the 
business by diligent study and practical experience can, by demon- 
strating his capacity, establish his claim to a position in the life in- 
surance field. It is within his certain reach. The opportunities for 
merited advancement are unlimited—or practically so. 





TOIL PROPERLY APPLIED. 

The saying that genius is merely hard work is absolutely true, but 
it too often happens that only the genius has the endurance or the 
insight which makes hard work possible. But for the genius or the 
ordinary man the secret of success lies in the right kind of hard work. 
To “toil terribly” is not enough. The toil must be applied to the 
proper objects. Sixteen hours a day at shoveling coal would not bring 
the kind of a reward that most men are striving for. Quantity and 
quality of brain work will produce “what many men desire.” The 
solicitor should develop his mental power to the maximum. 





ANSWERING A BOOR. 

A well-known life agent, calling upon a man recently, was received 
with great discourtesy—and favored with a verbal opinion of agents 
of all kinds and insurance agents in particular. 

After receiving the rebuff the agent calmly answered as follows: 
“Tt is well to treat even the meanest person with courtesy, for you can 
never tell how soon he may sit on your jury.” 





Suppose there was no life insurance. What would people do who 
live out all they earn and only save by being insured ?—‘Life Insurance 


Sayings.” 
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GETTING ALONG WITH THE EXAMINER. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Some two or three years ago one of our district agents complained 
almost constantly of his chief medical examiner. He had frequent 
clashes with him, and gradually the conviction grew upon him that 
the examiner was deliberately attempting to injure him—‘“had it in 
for him,” as he expressed it. He dwelt upon his imagined wrongs 
until the situation became unendurable and he resigned. As he was 
a strong personal writer, we could not let him go without an effort 
to adjust the difficulty, but before we could induce him to withdraw 
his resignation and go to work again, we had to bring him and the 
examiner together. According to the agent’s report, the examiner 
supposed that he was expected to recommend or reject applicants by 
a kind of general standard. His decision was not to be determined 
by what the examination disclosed, or by his own conviction of the 
applicant’s healthiness, but rather by his impression of our company’s 
general requirements. He is supposed to have expressed his attitude 
to the district agent in about the following language: “I could recom- 
mend such risks as Jones and Brown for the Dash Company, because 
it is not as exacting as your company, but your company demands a 
higher grade of risks, so I would be compelled to reject them.” Of 
course, if the examiner had such a conception of his function, it 
would appear to me to be wrong. As I understand it, a local ex- 
aminer has nothing whatever to do with a company’s standard. He is 
employed to obtain the personal and family history of the applicant, 
to make a careful physical examination and report the result. If he 
believes, after carefully considering all the facts of the examination, 
that the applicant will live a certain number of years, he is expected 
to recommend the risk. It is his business to ascertain the immediate 
physical condition of the applicant and to obtain clear information of 
a technical character upon which the home office may base its judg- 
ment. In the nature of things his experience is so limited that he is 
not qualified to form general standards. I am not in a position to 
decide as to the merits of the controversy between our agent and 
examiner, as I had no part in establishing harmony between them, but 
I am satisfied that if the responsibility lay with the examiner he was 
honestly in error and only needed to have his mistake pointed out in 
order to correct it. It may be that the misunderstanding was mutual. 
At any rate, our peacemaker succeeded in putting them on good terms, 
and our agent subsequently did some of the most brilliant work of 
his life. 

I started out to show that an agent could make it greatly to his 
advantage to work in harmony with the examiner, but he so often gets 
at loggerheads with his medical colleague that an outsider would al- 
most suppose that there was a deep-rooted antagonism between them. 
I will therefore take the space to relate another typical example of 
the examiner’s crimes. 

Not long ago, Agent Jones wrote one Smith for a $20,000 policy, 
and had Brown to make the examination. The policy was for a short 
period, the premium was high, and Jones was elated over the large 
Judge of his chagrin and disappoint- 
It seems 


commission that he had made. 
ment when the company postponed the risk for six months. 
that Smith had made a sudden increase or decrease in his weight, and 
Brown became suspicious and made a microscopic examination of the 
urine. He found some slight trouble which an ordinary test would 
not have revealed, and this item of his report caused the medical de- 
partment to suspend its decision. The company’s action greatly em- 
Smith was already a heavy policyholder, and he re- 


barrassed Jones. 
He was sensi- 


sented the implication that he was not in good health. 
tive, and quick-tempered, and he aired his grievance rather freely 
among the other policyholders. It looked at first as if he might never 
be pacified. Jones’ work had been at a low ebb for some time, and 
the possible loss of one of the largest applications that he had ever 
written came near being the last straw. However, he recovered 
presently, and devoted considerable of his time to restoring Smith to 
In six months his case was reconsidered, he passed the ex- 
Jones is said to have reformed 


reason. 
amination and received his policy. 
the examiner by a private homily somewhat as follows: “Doctor, I 
was greatly inconvenienced in the Smith case, and I believe I am 
justified in saying that you caused me a hardship by being over- 
zealous. Let us see if it is not so. In making the microscopic analy- 
sis you went beyond your instructions, because if the company had 
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desired it, and had requested it, you would have received an extra 
fee.” Brown presumably saw the error of his ways, for he and Jones 
have worked together harmoniously ever since. Perhaps Jones may 
appear officious in presuming to instruct the examiner, but it does 
seem to the humble field worker that an examiner is overscrupulous 
when he makes special tests for which the company specifically states 
that it will not pay unless it requests them. 

On the whole, however, the examiner is a friend to the agent. By 
this I do not mean that he will cover up facts in the examination, or 
recommend poor risks at the solicitation of the agent. No honest 
agent really wishes to have a bad risk approved; so that is not the 
kind of friendship I mean. The examiner soon learns that applica- 
tions must be written or examinations cannot be made. The agent 
must first do a stroke of business or the examiner cannot make any 
money, and when his practical instincts are well developed he is a 
tower of strength to the agent. A couple of years ago I wrote an 
application and took a note for the premium. I sent the application to 
the examiner and looked after one or two other matters in the mean- 
time. When I called for the examiner’s report, I was surprised to find 
that the applicant’s wife was in a perfect rage because her husband 
had taken insurance, and had made him promise to repudiate the whole 
transaction. Instead of being examined he was to beg the doctor to 
negotiate with me for the return of the note. The doctor simply 
laughed and joked the applicant and went ahead with the examina- 
tion. If he had been an impressionable person, ready to throw up his 
hands at every little fairy story, I should have lost the business. If 
the examination had not been made I could hardly have collected on 
the note, because I should have had no policy to deliver. The doctor 
realized that in getting the examination completed his interests and 
the agent’s were one. He was a good business man, an excellent 
talker, carried a large amount of insurance himself, and of such in- 
fluence in the community that if he recommended a thing the argu- 
ments of a solicitor were almost superfluous. It was in a community 
where the actions of the prominent citizens were the law for all 
humbler persons, and if I felt a trifle uncertain about an applicant I 
always urged him to talk with the examiner. 

Upon another occasion this same examiner had an appointment to 
examine a farmer for our local representative. He rode ten miles 
into the country, enly to find that the applicant had figured himself 
nearly crazy on a statement that the agent had injudiciously left be- 
hind, and that he could not make the result come out as the agent 
had predicted. He had given it up in disgust and had gone off to his 
cornfield. The examiner hitched his horse, went down to the field 
and talked insurance like an agent. He explained to the farmer that 
it was very foolish for him to try to make an actuary out of himself, 
that he could guarantee from personal experience that our company 
did obtain the results it promised, and that it was not necessary to 
understand the process. He told the farmer that he did not intend to 
come on a fool’s errand, and ordered him to come up to the house 
and take the examination. The farmer did so. That kind of an ex- 
aminer is a man after the agent’s own heart, and I hope that in future 
at underwriters’ banquets some one will be appointed to toast him. 

If space would permit, I could write for a long time about the 
helpfulness of examiners. In one small community that I recall there 
are but three doctors. Each one is examiner for a prominent com- 
pany, and at times they actually make a kind of personal canvass to 
help out the special or district agent. One of these doctors once wrote 
to our office: “Applications are being written in my town that ought 
to go to your company. Send an agent.” We acted upon the hint 
and were amply rewarded. 

Except in the great cities, where every business is specialized to the 
limit, the examiner can be of invaluable assistance to the agent, and 
he should be treated with the utmost tact and consideration. No ex- 
aminer ever “has it in” for an agent. He may be inexperienced and 
have impractical notions of his function, but if he is not an absolute 
fool he can be made to see that the agent’s, the company’s and his 
own interests are identical, and that he does not secure one at the 
expense of the other. When he understands this, he usually makes 
himself worth actual dollars to the agent. I offer as a practical sug- 
gestion that an agent should be long-suffering, and that he should 
exhaust his patience and ingenuity before making a complaint against 
an examiner. 














